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Settlers 
triedto 

*  runover 
2  Arabs 

By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Settlers  returning  from  last  Satur¬ 
day  night's  rampage  at  the  Dehaishe 
refugee  camp  allegedly  tried  to  run 
over  two  Arabs  near  Halhoui  before 
they  were  stopped  by  IDF  troops. 

IDF  soldiers  at  the  scene  reported 
to  police  that  19  settlers  crammed 
into  two  cars  drove  through  Sai’r 
village  and  stopped  to  dance  at 
Nathan's  Tomb,  a  traditional  reli¬ 
gious  site.  They  then  headed  towards 
an  intersection  at  Halhoui  where 
they  reportedly  fried  to  run  over  two 
Arabs  crossing  the  road.  When  the 
Arabs  tried  to  flee,  the  settlers  got 
out  of  their  cars,  chased  them  and 
began  beating  them  before  they 
were  stopped  by  soldiers  who  had 
followed  their  vehicles.  The  Arabs 
reportedly  picked  up  stones;  one 
supposedly  took  cover  next  to  a 
soldier  while  the  other  escaped.  The 
settlers  later  filed  a  complaint  with 
Hebron  police  against  the  Arabs, 
claiming  that  they  had  tried  to  hurl 
stones  at  them.  The  Arabs  also  filed 
a  complaint  against  the  settlers. 

In  KiiyatArba,  support  is  growing 
for  six  settlers  jailed  for  their  role  in 
the  Dehaishe  riot.  The  jailed  settlers 
have  announced  a  hunger  strike  and 
their  friends  and  relatives  have  said 
they  will  hold  a  solidarity  hunger 
strike  at  the  Russian  Compound  in 
Jerusalem,  where  they  are  held. 

The  Kiryat  Arba  local  council  has 
labelled  IDF  accounts  of  lhe  riot 
“false,”  and  part  of  a  “vicious"  cam¬ 
paign  to  slander  the  settlers  in  order 
to  placate  left-wing  groups.  A  coun¬ 
cil  statement  last  week  said  the  set¬ 
tlers  "performed  a  first-class  public 
service;  their  actions  must  not  be 
denounced  and  they  should  be  given 
full  moral  and  material  support." 

ANDY  COURT  adds 

The  police  are  preparing  to  charge 
Gush  Emunim  leader  Rabbi  Moshe 
Levinger  with  refusing  to  leave  a 
A1  closed  military  area  and  insulting  the 
army  officer  who  ordered  him  to 
leave,  a  source  in  the  Bethlehem 
police  said  yesterday.  —  • 

The  charges  relate  to  the  tensions 
in  Hebron  following  the  recent  stab¬ 
bing  of  a  14-year-old  Israeli  boy 
there,  said  Bethlehem  police  spokes¬ 
man  Mordechai  Bareket.  The 
charge  sheet  against  Levinger  would 
be  transferred  to  the  prosecutor's 
office  within  the  next  day  or  two,  be 
said. 

Egged  to  strike 
city  buses  tonight 

Egged  buses  are  to  stop  operating 
in  cities  and  towns  throughout  die 
country  from  8  p.m.  tonight  in  pro- 
- 1  test  against  the  government's  refusal 

*  to  give  the  cooperative  more  money. 

The  decision  to  strike  came  after 
talks  between  Egged  and  govern¬ 
ment  representatives  were  dead¬ 
locked  last  night. 

Egged  is  now  NIS  60  million  in 
debt,  Israel  Radio  reported,  and  has 
not  paid  any  of  its  suppliers  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month. 


MK  Geula  Cohen  (right)  joins  protesting  Ethiopian  Inunigrants  outside  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Office  in  Jerusalem  yesterday.  {Rahamim  Israeli) 


Demonstration  in  Jerusalem 


Ethiopia  holds  37  Jewish  activists 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Thirty-seven  Ethiopian  Jews  are 
currently  imprisoned  in  their  native 
land  because  of  their  aHya  activities, 
Ethiopian  immigrant  leaders  said  in 
Jerusalem  yeterday. 

The  immigrants  were  joined 
yesterday  by  other  groups  active  on 
behalf  of  Ethiopian  Jewry  in  a  de¬ 
monstration  outside  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Office  to  call  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  more  to  bring  to  Israel 
all  the  Jews  still  in  Ethiopia. 

Ya'acov  Babu,  spokesman  of  the 


Joint  Rescue  Committee  in  Support 
of  Ethiopian  Jewry,  said  his  group 
estimated  there  were  at  least  15,000 
and  possibly  as  many  as  30,000  Jews 
remaining  in  Ethiopia.  Others  have 
set  the  number  as  low  as  8,000. 

He  said  information  from 
travellers  and  “other  sources,” 
whom  he  would  not  identify,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  situation  of  the  Jews  in 
Ethiopia  was  deteriorating  daily. 
Many  Ethiopian  Jews  had  gone  to 
Sudan,  ini  the  hope  of  continuing  on 
to  Israel.  But  when  this  proved  im¬ 
possible,  they  returned  to  their  vil¬ 


lages  to  find  that  alt  their  property 
bad  been  confiscated. 

The  37  Jews  have  been  in  prison 
for  more  than  four  months,  Babu 
said. 

The  Ethiopian  immigrants 
seemed  convinced  that  if  the  Israel 
government  wanted  to,  it  could  find 
ways  to  help  the  Jews  leave 
Ethiopia,  because  the  regime  was 
seeking  greater  contact  with  the 
West. 

The  fate  of  the  remaining  Jews,  he 
added,  was  the  greatest  single  con¬ 
cern  of  those  in  Israel. 


Sharon,  rabbis  negotiate  on  wheat 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
and  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Jenisakan  Port  Reporters 

'  Iird  surprise'  move.  Industry  and 
Trade  Minister  Arid  Susan  met 
with  tiie  two  chief  rabbis  yesterday 
and  promised  to  coordinate  with 
them  the  government's  policy  on 
wheat  grown  during  shmitta  (sabba¬ 
tical)  year. 

Last  week,  Sharon  announced 
that  he  intended  to  export  the  wheat 
grown  in  Israel  this  year,  in  keeping 
with  the  demands  of  ultra-Orthodox 
rabbis  who  do  not  accept  a  ruling  by 
the  chief  rabbis  that  fanners  may 
“sell"  their  land  to  a  non-Jew  in 
order  to  avoid  the  biblical  precept  to 
let  it  lie  follow  during  the  shmitta 
year. 

Opponents  of  the  export  deal, 
especially  in  the  national  religious 
camp,  had  seen  it  as  a  slight  to  the 
chief  rabbis,  and  minister-withont- 
portfolio  Yosef  Shapira  had 
threatened  to  resign  if  Sharon  (fid 
not  meet  with  the  chief  rabbis  before 
yesterday’s  Cabinet  meeting  at 
which  the  issue  was  discussed. 

Tbe  cabinet  took  no  decision  on 
the  controversial  issue,  deciding  to 


wait  for  a  report  from  Sharon  on  his 
negotiations  with  the  chief  rabbis. 

•  formally  the  issue  came  up  yester¬ 
day  ^ in  two  questions  from  Economic 
Minister  Gad  Ya'acobi  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Minister  Arye  Nehamldn. 

Sharon  declared  emphatically  that 
his  handling  of  the  wheat  question 
had  no  political  overtones  and  that 
he  had  no  role  in  coalition  ties  with 
the  ultra-Orthodox  factions. 

Although  he  had  intensive  contact 
with  rabbinical  scholars  of  tbe  Eda 
Haredit  for  over  two  months  on 
problems  affecting  shmitta ,  Sharon 
said,  he  had  no  intention  of  under¬ 
mining  the  authority  of  the  Chief 
Rabbinate. 

Sharon  said  that  even  with  a  bum¬ 
per  crop  of  some  250,000  tons  of 
wheat  this  year,  the  country  had  to 
import  some  1,600,000  tons  more 
from  abroad,  in  order  to  supply  the 
desired  mixtures  of  grains  and 
flours. 

Sharon  said  be  ordered  his  offi¬ 
cials  to  see  that  all  tbe  wheat  and 
flour  requirements  of  the  ultra- 
Orthodox  sector  were  covered  by 
importing  enough  wheat.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  fanners  would  have  all 


their  crop  purchased  and  they  would 
not  lose  money,  he  promised.  At  the 
mme  time  the  cost  to  the  budget 
would  be  cut  to  the  minimum,  he 
said. 

As  much  local  wheat  as  possible 
should  be  diverted  to  tbe  non-Jewish 
sector  in  Israel  and  to  consumers  in 
the  territories,  he  told  his  officials. 

It  would  be  possible  to  sell,  in  a 
third  country  deal,  some  200,000 
tons  to  tbe  U.S. ,  he  said. 

Sharon  said  that  the  problem  lay 
with  the  flour-nrills  and  tbe  bakeries 
whose  products  carried  a  kashrut 
certificate  from  the  Eda  Haredit  and 
who  were  afraid  of  losing  their  ultra- 
Orthodox  customers.  These  baker¬ 
ies  included  several  owned  by  kib¬ 
butzim,  he  said. 

In  the  discussion,  Ya'acobi  com¬ 
plained  that  the  Chief  Rabbinate 
had  been  ignored  and  that  the  non¬ 
use  of  load  wheat  constituted  a 
waste  of  Treasury  funds  at  a  time 
when  vital  needs  were  going  un¬ 
answered  in  health  and  education. 

Religious  Affairs  Minister  Zevu- 
hra  Hammer  said  the  Chief  Rabbin¬ 
ate  had  tried  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
(.Coo turned  on  back  page) 


Afghanistan  Communists  would  talk  to  ex-king 


MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Afghan  leader  Najib  has 
said  the  Communist  authorities  are  ready  for 
contacts  with  supporters  of  the  exiled  former 
monarch,  Zahir  Shah,  to  promote  a  settlement  in 
the  country,  the  official  Soviet  news  agency  Tass 
said  yesterday. 

“Time  is  passing,  and  we  cannot  stay  in  tempor¬ 
izing  positions,”  Tass  quoted  Najib  as  telling  a 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee  plenum  in 
Kabul  last  Wednesday. 

“It  is  necessary  to  use  the  possibilities  for 
entering  into  contact  with  monarchist  forces, 
political  activists  of  former  regimes,  and  well- 
known  and  authoritative  clergymen,”  Tass  quoted 
Najib  as  saying. 

Diplomats  in  Moscow  said  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  intervened  militarily  in  Afghanistan  in 
December,  1979,  had  been  quietly  promoting  the 
idea  of  the  king’s  supporters  taking  part  in  a 
coalition  government  in  Kabul. 

Zahir  Shah,  73,  ruled  Afghanistan  from  1933  to 
1973.  He  lives  in  exile  in  Rome. 

Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  indicated  last 


month  that  the  Kremlin  would  not  object  if  the 
Kabul  authorities  sought  political  contacts  with 
Zahir  Shah. 

He  told  the  Italian  Communist  Party  newspaper 
L’Unita  in  an  interview  that  the  Afghan  leadership 
was  free  to  seek  partners  for  its  pohey  of  “national 
reconciliation”  among  Afghan  refugees  and  emig¬ 
rants  in  foreign  countries,  including  Italy. 

Najib  told  the  Central  Committee  meeting  that 
state  power  in  Afghanistan  would  assume  a  more 
representative  character  in  the  future. 

“Realistic  mflitary-poUtical  forces  will  be  able 
to  have  access  to  power  if  they  pledge  to  serve  the 
principles  of  reconciliation  in  mixed  organs  of 
state  power,”  he- said.  “We  will  readily  open  the 
doors  to  these  who  crane  to  us  in  peace.” 

Najib  said,  the  coalition  ‘‘will  not  be  a  prop¬ 
aganda  Stic  symbol.  We  will  not  give  representa¬ 
tives  of  tbe  other  side  just  two  or  three  armchairs. 
We  will  have  to  share  power.” 

He  said  this  would  conform  to  “the  natural  laws 
of  the  national-democratic  revolution  (in  Afgha¬ 


nistan)  and  by  today's  conditions  in  Afghan 
society." 

Najib  said  he  would  have  no  dealings  with  those 
fiercely  opposed  to  his  "national  reconciliation'’ 
policy,  which  Kabul  presents  as  an  attempt  to  end 
the  war  between  the  Soviet-backed  authorities 
and  Moslem  rebels. 

The  authorities  were  prepared  to  tolerate  a 
multi-party  system  in  Afghanistan,  he  said,  so 
long  as  the  new  parties  agreed  to  strengthen  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

“We  do  not  insist  that  these  parties  agree  with 
(the  Communist  Party)  on  points  of  theory, 
strategy  and  tactics.  They  can  have  their  own 
points  of  view,”  he  said. 

"But  each  party  has  to  support  the  goal  that  is 
common  to  all  who  want  peace  in  Afghanistan  - 
guaranteed  non-use  of  force,  national  sovereign¬ 
ty,  independence,  a  policy  of  non-alignment,  the 
strengthening  of  the  traditional  historic  friendship 
until  the  Soviet  Union  and  tbe  development  of 
relations  with  neighbouring  countries. 
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Sikh  on  rampage  murders  12  persons 


NEW  DELHI  (Renter).  -  Police 
went  on  red  alert  in  the  Indian 
capital  and  launched  a  massive  man¬ 
hunt  yesterday  after  Sikh  gunmen 
on  a  murder  spree  killed  12  people 
and  wounded  20  others. 

More  than  1,000  police  searched 
houses  in  fashionable  parts  of  South 
Delhi  after  ayoung  Sikh,  armed  with 
a  Sten  gun,  sprayed  guest  at  a  child's 
birthday  party  with  bullets  on  Satur- 
t  day  night,  then  hijacked  a  car,  killing 

late  night  strollers,  passers-by  and 
finally  the  three  occupants  of  the  car. 

Police  said  two  young  Sikhs  were 

involved. 

Mourners  assembled  at  hospitals 
and  at  the  spacious  home  of  a  Hindu 
building  contractor  whose  one-year- 
old  grandson's  birthday  celebration 


ended  in  the  hail  of  gunfire. 

jSikhc  themselves  expressed  hor¬ 
ror  at  the  worst  carnage  in  the  city  in 
two  years,  and  urged  shopkeepers  in 
South  Delhi  to  pull  down  shutters  in 
protest. 

Armed  police  patrolled  the  capital 
and  sealed  all  exits  but  a  spokesman 
said  they  still  had  no  does  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  killer  or  his  compan¬ 
ion. 

Vinendra  Bebl,  a  member  of  the 
contractor’s  family,  said  he  was  at 
home  upstairs  when  he  heard  shots- 

He  said  he  saw  the  killings  from 
the  window  of  his  room  and  heard 
people  shouting  and  screaming  in 
terror-  The  shooting  lasted  two  nri- 
nutes- 

Bebl's  brother,  a  guest  and  a  fami¬ 


ly  driver  were  among  the  dead  and 
several  other  guests  were  wounded. 

A  streamer  saying  “Happy  Birth¬ 
day  Bharat”  still  hung  on  the  main 
door  ,  of  the  house  yesterday.  The 
lawn  was  littered  wtih  glasses,  bot¬ 
tles  and  toppled  drain. 

A  young  man  on  a  scooter  riding 
past  the  Behl  homes  was  also  shot 
dead  before  tbe  two  Sikhs  coolly  left 
the  party  and  hijacked  at  gunpoint  a 
car  belonging  to  a  guest,  witnesses 
and  police  said.  They  ordered  the 
three  occupants  of  the  car  to  drive 
away  and  continued  shooting. 

At  a  nearby  hospital  one  man 
Stood  in  a  daze  near  the  mortuary. 
He  told  reporters:  “I  and  my  father 
were  standing  by  tire  roadside  near  a 
cinema.  A  car  pulled  up  and  one  of 


the  occupants  asked  a  question," 
before  opening  fire. 

The  man’s  father  collapsed  and 
died  on  his  way  to  the  hospital. 

The  car  was  eventually  found  near 
a  park  with  the  bodies  of  the  three 
occupants,  one  of  them  Behl’s 
brother. 

A  note  written  in  Hindi  and  found 
in  the  car  said:  “I  am  the  general  of 
the  Bhindranwale  Force  and  if  inno¬ 
cent  people  continue  to  be  killed  in 
Ponjab  by  the  CRPF  (paramilitary 
police)  then  we  will  retaliate  by 
Jailing  innocent  people  in  Delhi.  ” 

In  Punjab,  where  Sikh  militants 
are  fighting  for  an  independent 
homeland,  &  people  were  killed  in 
five  separate  incidents  on  Saturday 
night,  the  Press  Trust  of  India  said. 


Returning 
leftists 
met  by 
police 

By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  Tbe  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  leftist  delegation 
that  met  with  PLO  leaders  in 
Budapest  last  week  returned  home 
yesterday,  only  to  be  greeted  by 
more  policemen  than  supporters. 

Ben-Gurion  Airport's  police  com¬ 
mander.  District  Superintendent 
Eliezer  Ben-Yehuda,  handed  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  Rakah  MK  Charlie  Biton 
soon  after  he  stepped  off  the  Au¬ 
strian  airlines  that  flew  him  here. 
The  summons  states  that  Biton  is  to 
be  investigated  for  allegedly  violat¬ 
ing  the  Anti-Terrorism  Law,  which 
prohibits  contact  with  members  of 
terrorist  organizations. 

But  Biton,  who  enjoys  parliamen¬ 
tary  immunity,  said  he  would  not 
report  to  the  police  on  June  25  as 
requested.  “It  is  my  intention  to  caD 
the  investigator  and  invite  him  to 
come  to  see  me,”  he  said  during  a 
rowdy  press  conference  at  the  air¬ 
port. 

Tehiya  MK  Geula  Cohen  sent  a 
telegram  last  night  to  Attorney- 
General  Yosef  Harish  urging  him  to 
apply  to  Kensset  Speaker  Shlomo 
Hillel  immediately  and  request  that 
Biton’s  parliamentary  immunity  be 
removed. 

A  spokeswoman  for  the  Central 
District  police  said  that  despite  his 
immunity.  Biton  was  obliged  to 
show  up  for  police  questioning. 

At  tile  request  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  legal  adviser,  the  police  last 
week  began  investigating  the  meet¬ 
ing  between  the  22-member  Israeli 
delegation  and  eight  PLO  officials. 

Biton.  who  was  photographed 
embracing  PLO  executive  Abu 
Mazen,  is  the  only  delegation  mem¬ 
ber  to  have  been  summoned  by  the 
police  so  far. 

On  Wednesday,  tbe  trial  of  four 
Israelis  who  met  with  PLO  officials 
in  Romania  last  November  is  due  to 
open.  One  of  the  four  indicted,  Latif 
Don,  yesterday  met  Biton  and  his 
group  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
for  Israeli-Palestinian  Dialogue. 

Biton  described  the  June  11  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  PLO  as  a  success.  Abu 
Mazen  had  expressed  m  writing  his 
willingness  to  recognize  Israel,  he 
said.  “This  was  the  biggest  achieve¬ 
ment,”  Biton  added,  noting  that  it 
was  tbe  first  time  a  senior  PLO 
official  had  made  such  a  statement. 

Biton  stressed  that  Abu  Mazen 
had  accepted  mutual  recognition  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  PLO  as  the 
basis  for  peace  negotiations.  He  also 
supported  tbe  international  confer¬ 
ence  idea,  with  the  PLO  participat¬ 
ing  as  the  .legitimate  representative 
of  the  Palestinian  people.  Biton 
said. 

The  PLO  would  renounce  the  use 
of  violence.  Abu  Mazen  is  reported 
to  have  said,  if  Israel  did  the  same. 

Dori  commented  that,  on  Satur¬ 
day,  a  group  of  Israeli  writers 
accepted  an  invitation  from  PLO 
executive  member  Mahmoud  Dar- 
wish  to  meet  with  Palestinian  writers 
in  the  nefcr  future.  Neither  the  place 
nor  the  date  had  been  set,  be  said. 

Writer  David  Ish-Shalom,  who 
travelled  with  the  delegation  to  both 
Romania  and  Hungary,  said  yester¬ 
day  that  the  PLO’s  willingness  to 
recognize  Israel  fulfilled  one  of  the 
government’s  conditions  for  starting 
negotiations. 


PM  leaves  for  Africa 

Shamir,  Peres 
reopen  dispute 
on  int’l  talks 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Foreign  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  has  "no  government  man¬ 
date”  to  discuss  the  international 
conference  on  Middle  East  peace 
during  his  forthcoming  visits  to 
Britain,  France  and  West  Ger¬ 
many.  Prime  Minister  Shamir 
declared  yesterday  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  West  Africa. 

Peres,  on  the  other  hand,  told 
visiting  UN  Undersecretary-General 
Marrack  Goulding  that  “the  govern¬ 
ment  had  not  decided  either  way  on 
the  conference”  and  that  he  definite¬ 
ly  intended  to  discuss  its  format  with 
tbe  West  European  leaders. 

Hie  two  major  party  leaders  in  the 
government  were  thus  reopening  the 
dispute  over  Israel's  participation  in 
such  a  conference,  which  had  lain 
dormant  since  the  government  last 
di cussed  the  issue  last  month. 

It  is  understood  that  Goulding  was 
sent  to  Israel  by  Secretary-General 
Perez  de  Cuellar  to  sound  out  possi¬ 
ble  developments  in  its  position  to¬ 
wards  the  conference. 

Peres  told  the  UN  emissary  yester¬ 
day  that  he  would  continue  "to  seek 
a  decision”  by  the  Israeli  people 
about  the  conference. 

Peres  also  said  that  the  Soviet 
stand  regarding  the  conference 
"must  be  explored.”  Peres's  aides 
reported  that  Goulding  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  Soviets  had 
“recently  made  their  stand  on  the 
issue  more  flexible.  *’ 

In  his  own  meeting  with  Goulding, 
Shamir  reiterated  his  opposition  to 
the  conference,  “which  could  serve 
no  useful  purpose.”  He  proposed 
instead  to  embark  on  direct  face-to- 
face  talks  with  the  Arab  states,  while 
being  ready  to  consider  tbe  conven¬ 
ing  of  a  mini-conference  of  the  re¬ 
gion’s  states,  which  would  include 
Palestinian  representation  not 


the  members  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Goulding  told  Shamir  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  meet  PLO  chairman  Yas¬ 
ser  Arafat  in  Tunis.  Shamir  re¬ 
sponded  that  such  a  meeting  was 
“superfluous  and  would  bring  no 
good.”  Israel,  he  reiterated,  would 
not  conduct  negotiations  with  that 
“terrorist  organization.” 

Shamir,  speaking  at  the  airport 
last  night  before  departing  on  his 
African  tour,  told  reporters  that  he 
intended  to  take  up  the  matter  of  the 
international  peace  conference  with 
Peres  on  his  return.  He  also  said  that 
he  would  discuss  the  problem  of 
reunification  of  Ethiopian  families  in 
his  talks  with  African  leaders. 

Earlier  yesterday,  Peres  told  visit¬ 
ing  Norwegian  Defence  Minister 
Johans  Jorgen  Holst  that,  in  the 
absence  of  progress  towards  peace, 
the  way  would  be  clear  for  greater 
Soviet  penetration  of  the  area.  If  the 
Soviets  wont  to  join  the  process,  he 
said,  they  must  agree  to  open  the 
gates  to  Jewish  emigration  and  rees¬ 
tablish  diplomatic  relations  with 
Israel. 

Peres  said  that  one  of  the  ways  the 
West  could  counterbalance  Soviet 
influence  was  by  supporting  ap  inter¬ 
national  economic  initiative  that 
would  ease  the  economic  plight  of 
the  poorer  Arab  states. 

Peres  assured  Holst  that  he  would 
continue  to  exploit  every  opening  to 
advance  the  peace  process  and.  ulti¬ 
mately,  would  bring  the  matter  to  a 
decision  “by  the  people." 

Tehiya  faction  chairman  Yuval 
Ne’eman  last  night  urged  Shamir  to 
dismiss  Peres  from  the  cabinet  if  be 
defies  the  premier's  wishes  and  goes 
ahead  with  a  European  tour  to  cam¬ 
paign  for  an  international  peace  con¬ 
ference.  Ne’eman  reminded  Shamir 
that  tbe  Tehiya  faction  was  due  to 
meet  next  month  to  decide  on  early 
elections. 


Arms  for  the  Contras 


‘Impeachment  possible  if 
Reagan  knew  of  funds  deal’ 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  The 
chairman  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Iran-Contra  committee 
said  yesterday  there  could  be  a  call 
for  impeachment  if  it  was  found 
President  Reagan  approved  the  di¬ 
version  of  funds  to  Nicaraguan  re¬ 
bels. 

But  Lee  Hamilton,  a  Democrat, 
said  that  as  yet  he  had  no  knowledge 
that  a  memorandum  outlining  the 
diversion,  written  by  fired  White 
Home  aide  Oliver  North,  had  been 
given  to  Reagan  and  that  Reagan 
had  approved  of  the  diversion. 

Reagan  has  denied  he  knew  that 
money  from  secret  U.S.  arms  sales 
to  Iran  had  been  diverted  to  the 
American-backed  Contra  rebels 
fighting  the  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ment. 

Hamilton  was  asked  in  a  television 


interview  what  Congress's  reaction 
would  be  if  it  was  found  Reagan 
knew  about  and  approved  of  the 
diversion. 

“I  think  it  is  likely  that  if  that 
occurred  and  let  us  emphasize  tbe  if, 
you  would  have  a  demand  for  im¬ 
peachment  proceedings,”  he  re¬ 
plied. 

Hamilton  said  tbe  memo  was  the 
key  document  to  determine  if 
Reagan  played  a  role  in  die  diver¬ 
sion,  but  he  added:  I  don't  know  if 
that  memorandum  ever  got  to  him  or 
not.” 

He  said  if  Reagan  had  received  it, 
it  would  be  a  “smoking  gun.”  and 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  for 
congress.  Bnt  he  said  it  would  be 
unclear  whether  Reagan  had  broken 
a  law  which  restricted  U.S.  aid  to  the 
rebels. 


Soviets  said  planning  nocturnal  sun 


WASHINGTON  (AFP).  -The  Soviet 
Union  Is  phnntng  to  set  op  satellites 
that  would  bounce  sunlight  back  to 
Earth  for  lighting  at  night  and  even 
torn  It  Into  electricity,  a  report  said 
yesterday. 

The  report,  which  appeared  in 
yesterday’s  New  York  Times,  said 
huge  new  Soviet  rockets  would  take 
the  satellite  components  into  orbit. 

Tbe  programme  is  apparently 
worrying  officials  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  who  said  it  might  be 
used  for  military  purposes  as  well. 


“The  ultimate  goal  is  to  beam 
energy  back  to  earth,”  said  Nicholas 
Johnson,  a  Soviet  space  programmes 
expert  at  Tetedyne  Brown  Engineer¬ 
ing  hi  Colorado.  ‘They  also  talk 
about  using  reflectors  in  space  to 
light  cities  and  farms.” 

Peter  Glaser,  vice-president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Arm  Arthur  Little,  a 
leader  fin  the  solar  energy  field,  said 
the  programme  will  give  the  Soviets  a 
number  of  options. 

“They’re  planning  all  kinds  of 
moves,  years  ahead  of  us,”  he  said. . 


The  programme  reportedly  has 
three  phases;  the  first  windd  be  to  use 
reflectors  to  send  sunlight  back  to 
Earth  at  night,  the  second  would 
convert  sunlight  into  energy,  and  the 
third  involves  building  antwiniBi  on 
Earth  that  would  receive  the  energy 
and  torn  it  into  electricity. 

The  official  Soviet  news  agency 
Tass  was  reported  that  the  May  15 
launching  of  the  Soviet  rocket  Ener- 
gfa*  would  permit  “the  placement  of 
experimental  solar  power  plants  in 
orbfiL” 


Hundreds  of  Palestinians  march  peacefully  through  East  Jerusalem  yesterday  to  protest  ap™ 
the  Israeli  occupation.  (See  story,  page  2).  '  (g.  Feinblatt/Media) 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


World  Wtzo  president  Raya  Jaglom 
addressed  the  Tel  Aviv-Jaffa  Rotary 
Oubon  Thursday,  June  11,  on  Wizo 
in  Jewish  communities  around  the 
world.  The  luncheon  was  presided 
over  by  Rotary  president  Col.  (res.) 
Yossi  Carmel.  Mrs.  Jaglom  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  British  Ambassador 
Wiliam  Squire,  and  the  vote  of 
thanks  was  offered  by  former  Knes¬ 
set  Speaker  Menachem  Savidor. 

The  cabinet  yesterday  approved  the 
appointment  of  Tamar  Hecker  as 
legal  adviser  to  the  Treasury. 


ARRIVALS 


John  and  Laura  Pomerantz  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Marty  and  Susan,  for  the  naming  of  the 
Fred  P.  Pomerantz  Centre  Cor  Technological 
Education  at  Boys’  Town  Jerusalem. 

Robert  and  Beth  Caster.  Murray  and  Helene 
Brin,  (or  the  inauguration  of  the  Gertrude  H. 
Caster  and  Bertha  H.  Caster  Ross  scholarship 
endowment  fund  at  Boys'  Town  Jerusalem. 


VOA  accord 
to  be  signed 
on  Thursday 

By  JEFF  BLACK 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Communications  Minister  Gad 
Ya'acobi  will  be  in  Washington  on 
Thursday  for  the  signing  of  the 
agreement  on  the  planned  Voice  of 
America  relay  station  in  the  Arava. 

The  cabinet  yesterday  approved  a 
number  of  additions  to  the  plan, 
foremost  among  them  being  an 
agreement  by  the  U.S.  to  provide 
some  $16  million  for  the  Arava’s 
development.  This  payment  is  to 
compensate  for  VOA's  exemption 
from  local  taxes,  which  had  elicited 
protests  from  Arava  settlers.  Ar¬ 
ava  Regional  Council  head  Ilan 
Oren  last  week  called  for  the  signing 
ceremony  to  be  postponed  because 
of  the  tax  exemption,  which  he 
termed  detrimental  to  the  Arava. 

Ya'acobi  yesterday  told  reporters 
that  the  U.S.  does  not  pay  local 
property  taxes  for  VOA  facilities 
anywhere  in  the  world.  He  added 
that  the  settlers  had  the  right  to  voice 
their  opinion,  but  stressed  that  his 
ministry  -  in  cooperation  with  the 
Finance  Ministry  had  taken  steps  to 
meet  the  settlers*  demands. 

Ya'acobi  said  the  agreement 
marked  the  turning  of  a  new  page  in 
U.S.-Israeli  relations  after  a  difficult 
period.  He  stressed  the  economic 
benefits  of  tbe  relay  station,  which 
will  bring  more  than  $150m.  worth  of 
contracts  to  Israel  over  the  next  five 
years. 

The  final  agreement  will  be  signed 
at  the  White  House  by  Ya'acobi  and 
Charles  Z.  Wick,  director-general  of 
the  United  States  Information 
Aeencv. 


JERUSALEM 


SYMPHONY 


The  PURPLE  SERIES 
No.  5 

DAVID  ROBERTSON, 

conductor 

GILSHAHAM, 

violin 

NIELSEN: 

a  Overture  “MASQUERADE” 
PROKOFIEV: 
a  Concerto  No.2  in  G'minor 
RIMSKY  -KORSAKO  V: 

□  "SHEKEREZADE" 

Wedronday,  June  17. 1987 
Thursday,  June  18. 1987 
At  the  Henry  Crown  Hall, 
at  20.30 

Jerusalein  Theatre  box 
and  ticket,  agencies  in  town  <]<ut 

wncl^,  °n  val,d  for 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
William  Nak  ash’s  four-year  flight  from  French 


France  intends  to  try  Nakash  for  the  February 
1938  murder  of  an  Arab  in  the  town  of  Besangon. 
After  the  crime  was  committed,  Nakash  dis- 


}°  beaming  to  ,an  end.  Senior  appeared  and  ended  up  in  Israel.  He  was 
■  ^rasalem  expect  Justice  Minister  apprehended  by  the  Israel  police  in  March.  1985. 
Avraham  Shanr  to  order  Nakash ’s  extradition  in  while  taking  part  in  a  highway  robbery  attempt 


the  next  few  days. 

The  sources  said  yesterday  that  an  investigation 
into  the  safety  of  French  jails  by  a  Justice  Ministry 
emissary  ,  as  well  as  the  refutation  of  other  objec¬ 
tions  raised  by  Nakash's  attorneys,  leave  the 
minister  with  virtually  no  option  but  to  order 
extradition. 

Sharir,  whose  decision  last  December  against 
extradition  was  overturned  by  the  High  Court  of 


between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho-  His  relatives, 
extreme  right-wing  activists  and  many  rabbis, 
including  the  two  chief  rabbis,  have  lobbied 
against  Nakash 's  extradition,  claiming  that  he 
acted  against  anti-Semitic  persecution  and  that  his 
life  would  be  endangered  in  a  French  jail  by 
vengeance-seeking  Arab  prisoners. 

In  another  case,  the  Foreign  Ministry  is  slated  to 


Justice  in  March,  is  said  to  have  resigned  himself  inform  Belgium  today  that  it  has  no  formal 
to  Nakash’s  extradition.  Sharir  was  told  by  advis-  opposition  to  the  extradition  of  Israeli  musician 
era  that  any  decision  to  the  contrary  would  again  Nati  Weisman  to  Sweden.  Weisman  faces  charges 
be  overturned  by  the  High  Court.  °f  smuggling  20  kilograms  of  dangerous  drugs  into 


Sweden. 

Foreign  Minister  Peres,  responding  to  pressure 
from  Weisman’s  relatives,  had  originally  opposed 
his  transfer  from  Belgium  to  Sweden,  citing 
‘Special  health  and  personal  reasons."  But  Peres's 
attempts  to  secure  a  trial  for  the  musician  in  Israel 
were  overruled  by  the  Justice  Ministry.  It  argued 
that  it  woald  be  virtually  impossible  to  conduct 
such  a  trial  here  because  of  the  lack  of  access  to 
evidence  and  witnesses. 

The  need  for  Israel  to  reply  to  Belgium  derives 
from  a  clause  in  the  European  Convention  on 
extraditions,  which  deals  with  extraditions  be¬ 
tween  two  countries  involving  a  citizen  of  a  third 
country.  Despite  its  formal  acquiescence  in  Weis- 
man's  extradition,  the  Foreign  Ministry  is  asking 
Belgian  authorities  to  take  his  ‘’special  circumst¬ 
ances”  into  account  and  to  "consider"  transfer¬ 
ring  him  to  Israel. 


East  Jerusalem 


Ministers’ 
panel  to  decide 
on  university 
tuition  fees 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Four  government  ministers  will 
meet  this  week  as  an  ad  hoc  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  Likud  and 
Alignment,  to  try  and  fix  next  year’s 
university  tuition  fees,  the  cabinet 
decided  yesterday. 

This  decision  followed  a  vote  of  13 
against  11  in  support  of  a  proposal  by 
Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon. 

Navon  said  it  was  impossible  to 
procrastinate  any  longer  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  1987-88  tuition  fees, 
because  the  academic  year  was  vir¬ 
tually  over.  He  would  be  glad  to  go 
along  with  the  Treasury's  proposal 
for  a  public  committee  to  fix  fees  for 
future  academic  years,  Navon  said, 
but  not  for  the  coming  one. 

Finance  Minister  Moshe  Nissun. 
whose  proposal  to  set  up  a  public 
committee  forthwith  -  to  fix  fees  for 
the  coming  year  as  well  as  subse¬ 
quent  years  -  got  only  11  votes, 
warned  that  tbe  Treasury  would  not 
give  the  universities  another  agora, 
even  if  the  students'  fees  proved 
inadequate  to  meet  their  expenses. 

Religious  Affairs  Minister  Zevu- 
lun  Hammer  said  the  only  two  realis¬ 
tic  options  facing  the  cabinet  were  to 
decide  next  year’s  fees  on  the  spot, 
the  same  day,  or  have  a  committee  of 
ministers  decide  within  the  next 
seven  days. 

Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Shimon  Peres  said  the  last 
cabinet  decision,  which  set  a  two-tier 
fee,  with  students  who  had  not 
served  in  the  IDF  paying  $500  a  year 
more,  had  caused  great  harm  and 
should  be  rescinded.  He  said  that  his 
recent  visit  to  the  Hebrew  University 
had  shown  hun  that  financi&P  bur¬ 
dens  were  undermining"  the* 
academic  and  scientific  foundations 
of  Israel's  universities. . 

The  decision  for  a  two-tier  tuition 
scale  had  provoked  widespread  pub¬ 
lic  opposition  as  constituting  un¬ 
abashed  discrimination  against  Arab 
students. 

Minister-without-Portfolio  Yigael 
Hurvitz  said  there  was  no  reason 
why  students  next  year  should  pay 
less  than  this  year's  $1,350,  which 
was  made  up  of  the  basic  fee  plus  a 
special  levy. 

Energy  Minister  Moshe  Sbahal 
said  that,  in  his  view,  a  fair  fee  for 
1978-88  would  be  $1,150. 

Premier  Yitzhak  Shamir  said  that 
the  four-man  team  would  be  made 
up  of  Peres.  Nissim,  Navon  and 
Stience  and  Development  Minister 
Gideon  Patt. 

Shamir  said  whatever  the  four 
decided  unanimously  would  be  tan¬ 
tamount  to  a  government  decision. 
But  if  they  failed  to  agree,  be  said, 
the  matter  would  be  referred  back  to 
the  government  next  Sunday. 

Arab  navies 
toinstal 
sub  missiles 

Post  Defence  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  Arab  navies  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  moving  towards  install¬ 
ing  tactical  missiles  in  conventional 
submarines,  which  could  make  the 
missiles  more  effective  than  ground- 
to-ground  missiles  fired  over  the 
Golan,  a  senior  military  source  said 
here  yesterday. 

The  source  added  that  tbe  Arab 
navies,  with  the  exception  of  Syria, 
are  beginning  to  use  a  combination 
of  Western  and  Eastern  weaponry. 
Submarines  could  be  equipped  with 
Exocet  missiles,  for  example. 
Though  the  warhead  would  be  too 
small  to  cause  massive  destruction,  it 
could  hit  a  target  with  pinpoint 
accuracy. 

The  source  declined  to  say  how 
much  progress  the  Arabs  have  made 
in  this  direction. 

Greek  hoopsters 
upset  Soviet  Union 

.  Post  Sports  Staff 

The  Greek  national  basketball 
team  made  history  last  night  with  a 
thrilling  103-101  overtime  victory 
over  the  heavily  favoured  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion  in  the  final  of  the  European 
Basketball  Championship  in  Pharos, 
Greece. 

Greek  star  Nikos  Gaffis,  the  hero 
of  Greece's  earlier  stunning  upsets 
over  Italy  and  Yugoslavia,  led  the 
home  side's  attack  with  40  points. 

The  Russians  led  throughout  most 
of  the  game,  and  held  leads  of  six 
points  2:26  from  the  end  of  regulation 
time  and  of  time  points  twice  in  the 
overtime. 

At  the  end  of  regulation  time,  the 
score  was  89-89. 


By  ANDY  COURT 
for  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Carrving  blade  flags  and  a  banner 
declaring  “Steadfastness  Until  Vic¬ 
tory,”  some  300  -  400  Palestinians, 
joined  by  about  40  left-wing  Israeli 
Jews,  marched,  peacefully  through 
the  streets  of  East  Jerusalem  yester¬ 
day  to  protest  against  the  occupation 
and  advocate  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  Palestinian  state. 

It  was  said  to  be  the  first  time  such 
a  large  group  of  Palestinians  had 
sought  police  permission  to  protest 
against  the  occupation,  according  to 
members  of  a  Committee  Confront¬ 
ing  the  Iron  Fist,  which  organized  tbe 
march.  In  the  past,  the  committee 
had  organized  sit-ins  of  less  than  50 
people,  which  required  informing  the 
police  but  not  a  signed  permit. 
According  to  Sari  Nnssribeh,  a  Bir 
Zeit  University  professor  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  this  was  the 
first  time  organizers  met  with  pofice 
to  negotiate  a  permit. 

“What  we  want  basically  is  to  try 
to  bring  as  many  people  -  Palesti¬ 
nians  and  Israelis  -  to  the  streets  to 
protest  tbe  occupation,”  Nusseibeh 
said.  “And  when  we  say  tbe  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Bank,  we  also  mean 


Jerusalem.*’ 

The  march  began  at  the  bus  station 
on  Nablus  Road  at  about  4  p.m.  and 
moved  past  tbe  Mandefbawn  Gate 
area  and  then  to  the  Hakawati 
theatre,  located  just  off  Salah  e-Din.  . 
Police  on  horses  occasionally  moved  \ 
to  block  the  protesters  or  hero  them  .. 
in.  but  there  were  no  violent  ex-  v. 
changes.  Men  with  megaphones  re- 
pealed  Arabic  slogans,  but  the  mar¬ 
chers  themselves  did  not  chant. 

At  the  theatre,  the  group  listened 
to  speeches  by  Dr.  Anis  el-Khak, 
chief  administrator  of  the  theatre: 
lawyer  Khaled  AI-KIdrafi.  head  or 
the  Gaza  Lawyers'  Association;  and 
MK  Mohammed  Miari  i  Progressive 
List  for  Peace. 

Hie  roughly  40  Jews  who  partici¬ 
pated  were  members  of  parties  such 
as  Progressive  List  for  Peace  and  tbe 
Communist  Party,  according  to 
Michael  Warscbawski.  one  of  the 
organizers,  who  headed  the  Alterna¬ 
tive  Information  Centre  in  Jerusalem 
until  police  dosed  it  down. 

The  Committee  Confronting  the 
Iron  Fist  is  the  only  group  of  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  coordinating  joint 
action  against  the  occupation,  Nus¬ 
seibeh  said. 


Industry  and  Trade  Minister  Ariel  Sbaron  meets  yesterday  with  Chief  Rabbis  Avraham  Shapiro  .  __  ■  i 

(centre) and Mordechai Ellafau.  (Rabamim  Israeli)  ^mITI  Rfit  DrOUC  S>TVTTI16(1 

Harish:  Reject  Kahane  petition  by  hunt  for  hearing  site 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish 
yesterday  called  on  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  to  reject  out  of  hand  a 
petition  filed  by  MK  Meir  Kahane 
against  Knesset  Speaker  Shlomo 
Hillel. 

Kahane  is  appealing  for  an  order 
nisi  against  the  Knesset  Speaker, 
who  revoked  some  of  his  rights  as  a 
Knesset  member  because  of  his  fai¬ 
lure  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in 
its  original  form.  Kahane  insists  on 
adding  the  words  “I  will  keep  your 
Tora  forever.” 

In  papers  filed  in  the  court.  Harish 
said  that  the  law  did  not  permit  any 
deviation  from  the  text  of  the  pledge 
and  that  therefore  Hillel  had  a  right 
to  repeal  some  of  Kahane's  pri¬ 
vileges. 


He  asked  the  court  not  to  issue  a 
temporary  injunction  against  the 
Speaker  of  the  Knesset  pending  the 
outcome  of  the  appeal,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  delicate  balance  between 
the  legislature  and  the  judiciary. 

He  added  that  Kahane’s  appeal 
was  a  “nuisance”  appeal,  that  was 
not  brought  to  the  court  with  “inno¬ 
cent  heart  or  clean  hands.'* 

The  State  Department's  legal 
adviser.  Judge  Abraham  Sofaer.  has 
denied  ever  suggesting  in  his  legal 
briefs  against  Kahane  that  it  was 
impossible  to  be  both  an  observant 
Jew  and  a  loyal  American  citizen  at 
the  same  time. 

Sofaer  bad  pointed  out  that  he 
himself  is  an  observant  and  proud 
Jew  who  has  never  had  any  problem 
also  being  a  good  American. 


In  another  action  filed  with  the 
High  Court  in  Jerusalem,  Kahane 
said  that  Sofaer  had  made  exactly 
the  opposite  point  as  part  of  the 
State  Department’s  so-far  unsuc¬ 
cessful  effort  to  strip  him  of  his 
American  citizenship. 

The  State  Department  has  argued 
before  U.S.  courts  that  Kahane,  by 
becoming  a  member  of  tbe  Knesset, 
effectively  renounced  his  U.S. 
citizenship.  Since  making  aiiya  in  the 
early  1970s,  Kahane  has  maintained 
dual  U.S.-Israeli  citizenship  as  have 
thousands  of  other  American  olim. 

■  Kahane  has  refused  to  give  up  his 
American  citizenship  and  passport, 
fearing  that  U.S.  authorities  would 
routinely  block  hs  re-entry  into 
America  for  speaking  and  fund  rais¬ 
ing  activities. 


DMA  pressures  Health  Ministry 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 

Port  Sdenccrand  Health' Reporter 

Bowiijgto  pressure  by  the  Israel 
Medical  Assertion.’ Health  Minis¬ 
try  Director-General  Dov  Golan 
yesterday  asked  a  Knesset  commit¬ 
tee  to  postpone  discussion  of  a  bill 
that  woald  give  him  unilateral  power 
to  suspend  doctors  suspected  of 
negligence. 

In  response,  the  IMA  called  off  a 
doctor’s  strike  that  was  scheduled 
for  tomorrow,  the  day  the  bill  was  to 
have  been  discussed  in  the  Labour 
and  Social  Affairs  Committee. 

After  declining  all  day  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  bill,  Golan  told  Educa¬ 
tion  Television's  Erev  Hadash  prog¬ 
ramme  that  he  had  asked  committee 
chairwoman  Ora  Namir  to  postpone 
discussion  of  the  bill. 

IMA  chairman  Dr.  Rami  Ishai 
had  appeared  earlier  on  the  show  to 

Netanyahu  mooted 
for  Dulzin’s  post 

By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 

Binyamin  Netanyahu,  Israel’s 
ambassador  to  the  UN,  is  expected 
to  inform  the  Zionist  General  Coun¬ 
cil  this  week  that  he  is  acandidate  to 
succeed  Arye  Dnlzin  as  chairman  of 
the  Zionist  Executive  at  the  end  of 
this  year. 

According  to  WZO  spokesman 
Zvi  Eyai,  Dulzin’s  only  comment  at 
this  stage  was  that  Netanyahu's  can¬ 
didacy  would  be  an  honour  to  the 
Zionist  movement. 

The  two  main  issues  before  tbe 
ZGC,  whose  four-day  proceedings 
open  tonight  at  Jerusalem’s 
Binyanei  Ha’uma,  are  WZO- Jewish 
Agency  relations  and  the  proposed 
streamlining  of  the  World  Zionist 
Executive  and  departments. 

Tbe  World  Confederation  of  Un¬ 
ited  Zionists,  of  which  Hadassah  is 
the  largest  component,  will  propose 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  WZO 
departments,  from  14  to  11.  Each 
department  elminated  will  save  $1 
million  a  year,  according  to  Kalman 
Sultanik,  executive  co-president  of 
the  confederation. 

The  confederation  will  also  prop¬ 
ose  a  two-tier  executive  to  replace 
the  present  36-member  body:  a  14- 
or  15-member  inner  executive  and 
an  enlarged  executive. 


denounce  the  bill,  which  would  have 
empowered  the  ministry  director- 
general  to  suspend  a  doctor's  licence 
for  six  months  “if  he  was  suspected 
of  negligence''  or  “if  the  police  were 
investigating  a  physician  involved  in 
a  shameful  crime.” 

When  the  IMA  learned  of  the  bill, 
which  was  proposed  by  Golan,  it 
managed  to  get  ministry  support  for 
an  amendment  whereby  a  disciplin¬ 
ary  committee  can  temporarily  re¬ 
voke  a  doctor’s  licence  only  if  he  is 
indicted  for  “serious  negligence” 
and  his  continued  contact  with  pa¬ 
tients  endangered  tbe  pnblic. 

But  because  of  “a  lack  of  coor¬ 
dination”  between  tbe  Health  and 
Justice  Ministries,  IMA  officials 
said,  the  Justice  Ministry  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  propose  the  amended  bill.  The 
IMA  then  sent  a  telegram  of  protest 
to  Health  Minister  Shoshana  Arbeli- 

Righteous  honoured 

Yad  Vashem  yesterday  honoured 
four  brothers  of  the  Puchalski  fmily 
of  Poland  for  saving  Jews  from  the 
Grodno  ghetto  during  the  Holo¬ 
caust. 


The  consecration  of  the  tombstone  of 

Prof.  MOSHE  (Muzz)  HILL 

will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  June  1 7, 1 987, 
at  4:30  p.m.f  at  the  Kfar  Samir  Cemetery,  Haifa. 

Judy,  Batsheva,  Eli,  NoemI 


With  sadness,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our 
much  loved  husband,  father,  grandfather  and  father-in-law 

Dr.  ZOLTAN  GAJDOS 

Canada — Israel 


The  Family 


Prof.  YEHUDA  CHARLES  BLOCH 

Lecturer  in  General  History  at  Tel  Aviv  University 
died  in  Paris  yesterday,  Sunday,  June  14, 1987  (17  Sivan  5747). 


His  widow,  Jacqueline  Bloch 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  judicial  commission  of  in¬ 
quiry  charged  with  probing  the  Shin 
Bet's  investigation  methods  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  search  for  premises  in 
which  to  conduct  its  hearings.  This 
has  delayed  work  on  preparations 
for  the  start  of  the  probe. 

Commission  coordinator  Judge 
Alon  Gilon  said  yesterday  that  a 
number  of  possible  sites  were  still 
under  consideration.  He  added  that 
he  hoped  the  choice  would  be 
brought  to  the  government  Housing 
Committee  in  foe  next  few  days  for 
approval. 

The  commission  is  searching  for  a 
building  that  has  a  hall  which  can 
accommodate  the  judicial  hearings, 
has  adequate  auxiliary  rooms,  and 


can  be  easily  guarded.  The  renting  of 
foe  site,  as  well  as  the  hiring  of  the 
staff  for  the  commission  ut&o  re¬ 
quires  budgetary  approval  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  commission  will  apparently 
place  advertisements  in  daily  news¬ 
papers.  calling  on  anyone  who 
wishes  to  testify  to  submit  a  request 
in  writing. 

The  commission  is  expected  to 
hear  the  testimony  of  former  prime 
ministers  who  carry  ministerial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  Shin  Bet.  former 
heads  of  foe  service,  current  and 
former  service  investigators,  as  well 
as  several  lawyers  who  defend  secur¬ 
ity  prisoners  and  who  have  repealed-, 
ly  alleged  that  the  Shin  Bet  employs 
improper  investigation  techniques 
against  their  clients. 


Labour  depute  declared  in  press,  broadcasting 


Almoslino.  but  she  is  abroad.  . 

The  issue  became  urgent  in  recent' 
weeks,  with  foe  early,  release 'from 
prison  of  Dr.  Yosef  Anais,  a  Jeru- 
salem  dentist  who  was  found  guilty 
of  negligence  in  causing  foe  death  of 
a  three-year-old  girl  he  had  put 
under  general  anesthetic. 

Anais  was  foe  first  Israeli  practi¬ 
tioner  of  medicine  or  dentistry  to  be 
imprisoned  for  negligence.  He  was 
released  after  four  months  in  prison, 
having  received  a  third  off  his  six- 
month  sentence  for  “good  be¬ 
haviour.” 

The  Health  Ministry  disciplinary 
board  was  surprised  by  the  early 
release;  it  had  set  the  hearing  on  the 
revocation  of  his  licence  for  foe  end 
of  this  month. 

Present  law  allows  foe  disciplinary 
board  to  suspend  or  revoke  a  practi¬ 
tioner’s  licence  only  after  he  has 
been  dealt  with  by  a  court  of  law,  not 
before. 

Golan  told  Erev  Hadash  by  pbone 
that  be  would  allow  a  week  for  an 
“examination  of  the  problem”  be¬ 
fore  it  is  brought  before  foe  Knesset 
Committee. 


The  National  Federation  of  Israeli 
Journalists  has  declared  a  labour 
dispute  in  the  printed  press  and  foe 
•  Broadcasting  Authority.  ■  The  fed¬ 
eration  claimed  that,  the  publishers . 
■  and  foe  Broadcasting  Authority 


were  refusing  to  conduct  negoria-  ^  V, 
tions  on  foe  journalists'  demands  for  - 
a  -new  contract  which- were  table  din 
April.  The  formal  declaration  of*  V 
labour  dispute  authorizes  a  .union  to.  :.  V’ 

strike  after  a  fortnight.  (Itim)  .  .  . 


On  the  occasion  of  the  shloshim  of  our  dear 


Architect 

AVRAHAM  (Axel)  AXELROD 

There  will  be  a  memorial  ceremony  and  the 
unveiling  of  the  stone  on  Wednesday,  1 7/6/87 
at  1 6:00  at  the  Holon  cemetery  (new  gate). 

Our  thanks  to  all  our  consolers. 

The  family 


We  mourn  the  passing  of  % 

.  _  _ _ _  iriMMS  5 

PHILIP  MEDALIE 

Founder  and  Honorary  President  of  the  South  African  branch 
of  the  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  Soldiers  in  Israel 

Yosef  Nevo 

Chairman ,  Association  for  the ; 
Welfare  of  Soldiers  in  Israel  • 


With  great  grief,  we  announce  the  passing  of 

ANNIE  COLE  ^ 

Burial  will  take  place  today,  Monday,  June  1 5, 1987, 
at  2  p.m.,  at  Herziiya  Cemetery. 

We  will  meet  at  the  main  entrance. 


Husband,  Harry  Cole 
Daughter  and  son-in-law,  Jacky  and 

John  Hanauer 

Grandchildren,  Elaine  and  David 
and  their  families 


• 


We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 

HARRY  COLE 

and  his  family  on  foe  passing  away  of  his  wife 


ANNE 


The  members  of  “ESRA”  — 
Senior  Citizens  Herafiya: .  •*  . 

■  ‘  V:* 


American  Liberal’  runs  for  the  Reds 


™  «=i  hi  a  new  period  of  instability  and  change  the 
political  face  of  the  country. 

The  election  raises  an  unprecedented  possibility 
that  the  Christian  Democrats  (DC)  could  be 
g™?  opposition  for  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II  and  be  replaced  by  the  opposition 
Communists,  frozen  out  of  government  since 

i7*7  /, 

Party  leadere  say  the  vottwiU  be  one  of  the  most 

crucial  in  the  40-year  history  of  Italy’s  repablicand 
nave  appealed  to  the  45 _5  million-strong  eiecto- 
rate  to  cast  their  votes. 

The  outcome  of  the  election  is  considered  by 
many  commentators  to  be  the  most  uncertain 
since  i he  war  and  theparties,  especially  the  bigger 
groupings,  are  clearly  worried  by  the  predicted 
high  level  of  abstentions. 

Among  those  set  to  win  a  seat  as  a  Communist 
Party  deputy  is  Carole  Beebe  Tarantelli,  who 
grew  up  in  a  respectable  Pittsburgh,  Ohio  suburb 
and  describes  herself  as  a  classic  American  liberal. 


guerillas  in  .Rome  two  years  ago,  is  standing  as  a 
fetmnisrontfce  Communist  ticket: 
v  Seventh  on  the  list  of  pasty  candidates  in  the 
Rome  area,  she  is  almost  certain  to  be  elected.. 

“I;  am  .sure  it’s  a  horrifying  thought  to  most 
Americans;’’  shesaid.  “But  this  is  Italy  - and  it’s  a 
whole-new  ball  game  over  here,  as  we  say ." 

-The  Itahan  Communist  Party,  is  Europe’s 
largest  OHtside  theSovietbloc,  and  was  the 
country’s  SeoOnd-major.poJitical  force,  behind  the 
main  DC  party,  afterthe  1983  elections,  with  29.9 
.  percentof  thevpte. 

1  Thelatestopmion  poll,  published  Wednesday, 

.  showed  the  party  ahead  of  theDCfor  the  first  rime 
since  World  .War  JI  with  27.9  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

-  i°Ihe  Communist  Party  is  probably  the  only 
party  which  is  a  reformist  party  today  in  Italy,”. 
Tarantelli  said,  explaining  why  she  had.  agreed  to 
stand  in  their  name.  “It’sthe  only  party  which  has 
made  room  for  feminists.” 

The  party  is  putting  up 205  women  candidates  in 


SEOUL  (AP).  —  Riot  police  encirc¬ 
ling  the  city's  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  suddenly  withdrew  fete 
yesterday,  and  priests  told  students 
besieged  inside  the  edifice  for  five 
days  that  they  were  free  to  go. 

Astonished  students  stood  in  the 
compound  of  Myongdong  Cathedral 
asking  what  had  happened.  The 
priests'  announcement  came  just: 
hours  after  police  clashed  with  de¬ 
monstrators  around  the  complex. 

Many  students  said  they  did  not 
want  to  leave. 

“We  are'  here  not  because  we 
don't  have  homes  to  live  in.  We  want 
to  fight  until  the  military  dictatorship 
is  finished.**  one  said. 

The  students  were  clearly  puzzled 
when  the  police  suddenly  vanished. 
Some  claimed  police  were  waiting 


out  of  sight  in  sidestreets  to  arrest . 
them  if  they  tried  to  leave,  bnt  there 
was  no  sign  of  police  in  the  vicinity . 

The  students  stud  they  would  meet 
to  discuss  what  to  do  next.  They  hold 
the  grounds  and  some  buQdmgs  in 
the  compound,  but  have  not  entered 
the  cathedral.  ' 

•  CathoKc  church  officials,  who  did 
not  want  to  be  named,,  said  they 
worked  out  a  deal  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  end  the  siege.  The  police 
withdrew  as  a  first  step,  and  the 
priests  would  next  persuade  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  leave.  : 

A  government  spokesman  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  reported 
deal. 

The  dramatic  tourharound 
appeared  to  be  a  government 
attempt  to  end  violent  political 
clashes  that  have  raged  in  Seoul 


.  singe  Wecfiratjay-  Protests  jo  the.lsst. 
two  dayscebtred  on  showing  support 
for  Jte  students  in  the  cathedral. 

Opposition  groups  launched 
nationwide  demonstrations 
Wednesday  to  demand  democratic 
elections  and  the  downfall  of  the 
current  government.  The  protests 
produced  the  worst  political  violence 
since  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan 
took  power  in  1980. 

Earlier  yesterday,  police  battled 
thousands  of  people  in  the  streets 
around  the  cathedral  to  halt  demon¬ 
strations  supporting  the  students. 

Running  battles  ragedtor  hours  in 
the  narrow  streets  as  police  hurled 
tear-gas  and  charged  wherever 
crowds  formed.  Some  students 
fought  back  with  firebombs  and 
rocks,  but  most  people  did  not  resist. 


Moscow  paper  publicizes 
refusenik  family’s  protest 


MOSCOW  (AP).  -  A  Soviet  Jewish 
family  received  some  publicity  for  a 
demonstration  yesterday  against 
Soviet  emigration  policies  from  an 
unusual  source  -  a  Communist  Party 
newspaper. 

The  newspaper,  Vyechemaya 
Moskva,  published  on  Friday  by  the 
Moscow  party  committee,  included 
in  an  article  about  the  family  with  the 
daces  and  times  of  the  impending 
demonstration,  but  there  was  one 
•(important  missing  element:  the 
place. 

The  artiefc1  chocked  the  eri^rawftf 
efforts' Of'dttT'-faMilr  of 
Danovich.  a  refusertik.  V" 

The  newspaper"  said  Danoviclj 
sent  two  letters  to  the  Moscow  city 
party  claiming  he  and  his  family  had 
become  Israeli  citizens  and  that  the 
government’s  continued  refusal  to 
let  them  leave  is  unlawful.  The  refus¬ 
al  is  based  on  the  refusal  of  his 
parents  and  in-laws  to  give  their 
consent. 

The  letters  also  announced  yester¬ 
day's  demonstration,  which  fellow 
rcftiseniks  had  informed  western  re- 
r- 'Tiers  in  Moscow  would  be  held  in 


the  city’s  Lenin  Library,  a  few  blocks 
from  the  Kremlin. 

Danovich,  31,  showed  up  as  sche¬ 
duled  with  his  wife  Tatyana.  30,  and 
two  children.  Standing  on  die  library 
steps,  the  couple  and  one  child  held 
up  posters  reading,  “Let  our  family 
goto  IsraeL” 

Several  KGB  plaindothesmen 
and  several  uniformed  militiamen 
stood  nearby  but  did  not  intervene. 
Passersby  stopped  and  stared  at  the 
Danovich es,  and  one  yelled  obsceni¬ 
ties  at  diem  and  spat  on  the  sidewalk 
iQtfrORtiP£&&pps:finq.  am  m  eiuqzin 
-tDanavIchamdxMaab  iahmn'ffhT  nfe 
ter'Uhe  iSO-mrnufe'  demonstration 
tfetthelwould  nontinaeiiis  pnitdsi&t 
at  the  library  every  morning  until  the 
family  is  allowed  to  emigrate.  ' 

He  welcomed  the  publicity  about 
his  demonstration  provided  by 
Vyechemaya  Moskva  and  attributed 
it  to  Glasnosi,  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s  policy  of  openness  oh 
selected  topics. 

“I  think  probably  the  authorities 
understand  the  .  problem  of  refuse¬ 
niks,”  Danovich  said.  “Only  a  year 
ago  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
imagine  such  an  article  appearing.” 


Ethiopians  vote  in  their  first 
^election  since  1974  revolt 


ADDIS  ABABA  (AFP).  -  Ethio¬ 
pians  went  to  the  polls  yesterday  in 
their  first  parliamentary  elections 
since  the  revolution  of  1974.  The 
ballot  is  seen  as  aimed  at  legitimizing 
the  Soviet  style  one-party  and  large¬ 
ly  military  regime  of  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam. 

A  registered  electorate  of  over 
14.5  million  will  have  a  choice  of 
three  carefully-selected  candidates 
for  most  of  the  835  seats,  although 
tbe  candidates  are  not  necessarily 
members  of  the  Workers  Party  of 
Ethiopia. 

The  essential  criterion  for  candi¬ 
dates,  nominated  at  local  level  by 
party  organs,  mass  organizations, 
professional  associations  and  the 
military .  is  their  contribution  to  and 
support  for  the  development  of  the 
ie\  olution.  said  Yehedrad  Kitaw,  a 


senior  official  closely  involved  in  the 
process. 

Thus  the  lists  include  local  reli¬ 
gious  leaders  and  could  even  include 
former  supporters  of  tbe  feudal 
monarchy  of  Emperor  Haile  Selas¬ 
sie,  he  said.  < 

The  Shengo  (national  assembly) 
to  be  elected,  which  under  a  new 
socialist  constitution  will  in  turn 
elect  a  state  president,  will  be  the 
supreme  authority  in  a  people’s 
Democratic  Republic  of  Ethiopia  to 
be  proclaimed  in  September. 

Voting  is  taking  place  at  more 
than  22,000  polling  stations  across 
this  ethically  and  culturally  diverse 
land  of  about  42  million  people,  and 
is  by  secret  ballot. 

The  polls  closed  at  6  p.m.,  but 
results  are  not  expected  to  be  known 
for  several  days  because  of  the  re¬ 
moteness  of  many  of  the  districts. 


Steel  calls  for  Liberal-SDP  ‘fusion’ 


LONDON  (AFP).  -  Liberal  leader 
David  Sreel  yesterday  called  for  a 
“democratic  fusion"  between  his 
pari  v  and  the  Social  Democratic  Par¬ 
ty  (SDP)  of  David  Owen,  his  partner 
in  the  battered  centrist  Alliance. 

The  Alliance,  which  bad  hoped  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power  after 


Thursday’s  general  election,  ended 
up  with  only  22  seats  out  of  650, 
while  the  Conservatives  swept  back 
to  office  with  a  102-seat  majority. 

In  a  communique  issued  here. 
Steel  said  the  leaders  of  the  Libera! 
Party  would  meet  tomorrow  to  dis¬ 
cuss  merging  with  tbe  SDP . 


Strongman  David  Cauder  exults 
after  pulling  die  91-ton  Concorde 
snpersonic  jetliner  from  a 
stationary  position  to  raise  money 
for  the  St.  John’s  Ambulance 
Brigade  at  Heathrow  Airport 
yesterday.  (Reuter  telephoto) 


Iran  denies  hostages 
transferred 

BEIRUT  (AP).  -  The  Iranian 
Embassy  yesterday  denied  reports 
that  some  of  eight  Americans  kid¬ 
napped  in  Lebanon  were  taken  to 
Iran,  or  that  missing  envoy  Terry 
Waite  was  brought  there. 

“None  of  the  hostages  are  in 
Teheran,  the  Iranian  Islamic  Repub¬ 
lic  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hos¬ 
tages  whoever  they  are,”  said  a 
spokesman  for  the  embassy’s  press 
section. 

“We  also  deny  that  Terry  Waite 
has  been  taken  to  Teheran,”  the 
spokesman  said.  He  requested 
anonymity. 

In  London,  tbe  Sunday  Telegraph 
reported  yesterday  that  Waite,  who 

disappearedin  Beirut  on  January  20. 

was  seized  on  the  orders  of  Iran  after 
Teheran  became  convinced  he  was  a 
U.S.  agent. 

The  paper,  citing  Moslem  militia 
and  pro- Iranian  sources  in  West 
Beirut,  said  direct  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  Teheran 
would  be  needed  to  free  Waite. 


befemale. 

“They  came  and  asked  me  to  stand  and  I  said, 
‘Oh.  my  God.  I  am  going  to  have  to  think  about 
this,’  V  she.said,  admitting  that  the  feet  that  hers 
was  a  well-known  name,  was  the  main  reason  for 
:  her  selection  as  a  candidate. 

The  electorate,  by  now  accustomed  to  famous 
names  being  put  forward  by  the  parties  in  the  hope 
of  winning  an  increased  slice  of  the  vote,  seem  to 
have  reacted  favourably  to  the  charm  and  honest 
approach  of  the  “foreign”  candidate. 

Tarantelli,  now  an  Italian  citizen  by  marriage 
and  a  professor  of  psychoanalysis  at  Rome  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  no  stranger  to  campaigning  and  was 
active  in  the  dvil  rights  and  anti-war  movements  in 
America  during  the  1960s. 

_  Since  her  hosband’s  death  she  has  met  con¬ 
victed  members  of  left-wing  guerrilla  group*;  in  jail 
and  taken  part  in  seminars  and  discussion  on  the 
Mafia  and  terrorism. 


Ford  set  to 
pullout  of  _  : 
South  Africa 

JOHANNESBURG.  -  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  yesterday  appeared  set  to 
retinqubdi  its  South  African  opera¬ 
tion  and  become  the  latest  U.S.  giant 
to  quit  under  pressure  from  anti- 
apartheid  groups. 

The  chairman  of  South  African 
Motor  Corporation  (Samcor)  said 
Ford  was  negotiating  with  employees 
the  transfer  of  a  major  Samcor  share 
to  a  trust  for. the  benefit  of  its  pre¬ 
dominantly  Mack  work  force. 

Ford  hold  a  42  per  cent  stake  in 
Samcor,  which  looks  after  tbe  auto¬ 
maker's  operation  in  Sooth  Africa. 
The  giant  Anglo-American  Corpora¬ 
tion  bolds  the  r^matwtwg  stake. 

Chairman  Leslie  Boyd  said  in  a 
statement  Ford  had  agreed,  whatev¬ 
er  the  outcome  of  the  dheussious  to 
continue  supplying  Samcor  with  cars 
and  allow  tbe  use  of  its  trade  mark, 
prominent  in  Sotoh  Africa  for  over 
60  years. 

Informed  industry  sources  and 
economists  said  the  proposed  deal,, 
which  closely  resembled  strategies 
used  by  other  firms  to  withdraw  from 
South  Africa,  left  no  doubt  Ford  was 
determined  to  quit  as  wdL 

Meanwhile,  South  African  Foreign 
Minister  R.  F.  Botha  said  yesterday 
the  white-led  government  wants 
eventually  to  share  power  with 
blacks,  but  he  also  said  a  state  of 
emergency  wifi  continue  until  stabil¬ 
ity  was  restored. 

Asked  in  a  worldwide  radio  phone- 
in  programme,  on  the  BBC  if  Sonth 
A!rif9b:WDuM.!0fto -day:- have 
to tegrated government.  Botha  sa£d:  •" 
S  “Wt  wffl  negotiate  a  new  Staffr 
Africa  based  on  power-sharing  -  that 

mpaiw  that  aU  tn  OUT 

opinion,  must  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  tbe  day,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  would  wish  to  protect  minor¬ 
ity  cultural,  political  and  language 
rights/*  (Reuter,  AP) 


Vogel  succeeds 
Brandt 

BONN  (AFP).  -  Hans-Jochen 
Vogel  was  overwhelmingly  elected 
leader  of  West  Germany’s  Social 
Democratic  Party  (SPD)  yesterday, 
replacing  former  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt,  who  urged  the  party  he  led 
for  23  years  to  continue  on  the  path 
of  reforming  both  society  and  the 
SPD. 

A  special  party  congress  here 
elected  Vogel,  61,  one  of  Brandt’s 
longest-serving  assistants,  with  404 
out  of  the  423  delegates  voting  for 
him.  Delegates  and  some  1,500 
guests  then  gave  Brandt,  73,  a  10- 
minute  ovation. 

Brandt  stepped  down  in  March 
amidst  controversy  over  his  decision 
to  appoint  as  party  spokesperson  a 
Greek  woman  who  was  not  an  SPD 
member  and  who  has  married  a 
spokesman  for  the  Christian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  the  meantime.  Vogel 
had  been  acting  as  interim  leader 
since  then. 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  meets  with  a  Jewish  delegation  yesterday  morning 
on  the  last  day  of  his  visit  to  Poland.  (AFP  telephoto) 

Raises  issue  of  diplomatic  ties 

Pope  ends  visit  to  Poland 


(may  be  exchanged  for  2  day  rent-a-car)  12  37 
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WARSAW  (AP).  -  Pope  John  Paul 
n  yesterday  led  a  triumphant  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Warsaw  hours  before  hold¬ 
ing  a  hastily  arranged  meeting  with 
Polish  leader  Wojciech  Jaiuzelski. 

Gen.  Jaruzelski  and  the  pontiff 
talked  privately  for  an  bour  in  a 
conference  room  at  Warsaw’s  milit¬ 
ary  airport.  Jaruzelski,  looking  grim, 
left  the  meeting  first. 

There  was  no  immediate  word  on 
what  the  two  men  at  the 

end  of  the  Pope’s  third  pilgrimage  to 
his  homelancf.  They  had  met  at  the 
start  of  the  trip  June  8,  and  the  extra 
meeting  was  not  announced  until 
yesterday. 

Earlier,  the  pontiff  said  Poland 
and  the  Vatican  should  have  di¬ 
plomatic  relations,  but  two  top- 
ranking  Communist  party  officials 
expressed  concern  Saturday  to  the 
Vatican  about  the  tone  of  some  of 


the  Pope’s  speeches. 

The  Pope  spoke  about  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  diplomatic  relations,  a  long¬ 
standing  objective  of  the  Polish  au¬ 
thorities,  at  a  meeting  with  all  of  the 
Polish  bishops  including  their  pri¬ 
mate,  Cardinal  Glemp. 

The  Pole  said  the  absence  of  di¬ 
plomatic  ties  between  the  Vatican 
and  a  nation  such  as  Poland  with  its 
overwhelmingly  Catholic  population 
“is  something  rather  abnormal.” 

There  was  no  overt  mention  of  the 
Polish  church’s  demand  for  legal 
status  in  Poland,  for  the  first  time 
under  Communist  rule,  which  has 
previously  been  linked  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  diplomatic  ties. 

In  tbe  final  hours  of  a  week-long 
visit,  tbe  Pope  prayed  at  the  grave  of 
murdered  pro-Solidarity  priest  Jerzy 
Popieluszko  and  beatified  a  bishop 
who  died  in  a  World  War  Two  Nazi 
concentration  camp.  (AP,  Reuter) 


Vatican  choir  strikes 
a  dissatisfied  note 


»>  VJ '  '>VJ  I  *  *  J4‘ 


pope  s  choir  wen  t  on 
strike  tasMqobtb  over  wh  at' mpnybert 
describe  a&  “starvation  wages.”. 
They  got  a  monthly  payment  of  only 
S25  and  claim  they  have  not  so  far 
received  a  penny  of  this  year’s 
wages. 

Choirmaster,  Msgr.  Laureto  Bnc- 
d,  said:  “The  Vatican  has  acted  as  if 
the  musical  chapel  of  the  basilica  of 
St.  John  Lateran  was  a  greengrocer’s 
shop,  not  an  historic  institution  of 
inestimable  artistic  wealth.”  Among 
its  former  directors  are  some  of  the 
most  famous  composers  of  sacred 
music  in  Italy,  including  Peigoiesi 
and  Palestrina. 

There  used  to  be  three  papal 
musical  chapels.  One,  tbe  Giulia 
choir,  was  disbanded  by  tbe  Vatican 
for  financial  reasons  10  years  ago, 
leaving  the  Slstine  chapel  choir  and 
the  Lateran  choir. 

The  Sistine  choir  costs  the  Vatican 
about  $800,000  a  year.  Tbe  Lateran 
choir  had  an  annual  budget  of  only 
$5400-  But  it  owns  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  polyphonic 
music  in  the  world  as  well  as  120 
'illuminated  musical  manuscripts, 
many  dating  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Cardinal  UgO  Poletti,  the  Pope’s 
chief  church  administrator,  was  fu¬ 
rious  when  tbe  choir  refused  to  sing 
at  Sunday  mass  on  May  17.  He  bas 
threatened  legal  action  against  tbe 
choir  by  the  Vatican  Tribunal. 


L4ferah  chapter  Wrecover  their  pay 
1  and  to  force  tbe  Vatican  to  pafy  up$  1 
million  in  fines  and  social  security 
contributions. 

The  quality  of  the  singing  by  the 
two  remaining  Vatican  choirs  has 
come  under  strong  criticism  by  scho¬ 
lars  and  music  lovers.  Most  of  the 
best  choral  performances  in  Rome's 
papal  basilicas  are  carried  out  by 
visting  foreign  choirs. 

Bucri  also  accused  the  Vatican  of 
profiteering  from  the  situation  by 
allowing  tourist  agencies  to  canvas 
abroad  for  choirs  willing  to  sing 
without  a  fee  in  St..  Peter’s. and  St. 
John  Lateran. 

“Tbe  choirs  come  to  Rome  and 
are  happy  to  sing  for  nothing.  When 
they  leave,  many,  particularly  the 
Germans  and  Americans,  leave 
large  money  offerings.  So  everybody 
is  happy.  The  agencies  get  their  cut 
while  the  chapters  of  St  Peter’s  and 
St.  John  Lateran  see  their  coffers 
full,”  Bucd  said. 

The  Vatican’s  current  musical 
offering  is  a  concert  at  the  5,000-seat 
audience  hall  tins  week  by  Italian 
pianist  Benedetto  Michelangeli  who 
lives  in  Switzerland  and  only  seldom 
plays  in  his  native  country.  Tbe  con¬ 
cert  is  sold  oat  at  $250  a  ticket  and 
tbe  proceeds  are  going  to  the 
favourite  charity  of  the  Italian  prime 
minister’s  wife. 

(Lsndoo  Observer  Service) 


Two  Soviet  officials 
sentenced  for  corruption 

MOSCOW  ( Reuter).  -  Two  Soviet 
legal  officials  have  been  sentenced  to 
unspecified  terms  of  corrective 
labour  for  forcing  a  man  to  ple;id 
guilty  to  two  murders  he  did  not 
commit,  a  Soviet  newspaper  said 
yesterday. 

The  daily  Soveiskuya  Rossix\:  said 
V.  Shchegol.  former  attorney- 
general  in  the  Oktvabrsky  region  nt 
Krasnodar,  and  his  chief  researcher. 
A  Kegeyan.  had  forced  Gunn.ul> 
Abolmasov  to  confess  to  the  murder 
of  his  mother  and  her  lodger.  He  »  as 
saved  from  execution  when  the  rc.i! 
murderer  confessed  before  the  death 
sentence  was  carried  out. 

Geraldine  Page,  at  62 

NEW  YORK  (AFPi.  -  fiirnikln* 
Page,  a  Broadway  veteran  tor  -h'i 
years  who  won  one  Oscar  .ind  tv,, 
Emmys.  died  of  a  heart  attack .,!  n-,.r 
Manhattan  home  on  S.ituiiko.  the 
city  medical  l\;i  miner '•*  oOkc  Fm* 
announced  She. was  o2 _ _ _ 

Page,  who  was.  married  to  iiip 
Torn,  had  not  appeared  lor  either 
Saturday  performance  ol  the  No. -I 
Coward  production.  />/«»«•  ■»/•>»  :. 
which  she  had  been  pluvir.g  i n 
March,  a  theatre  assistant  '•aid 
year.  Page  won  the  "best  actress 
Oscar  for  her  stirring  peifomwn.e  in 
the  last  film  she  made.  A  Trip  t-  ■  fV 
Bountiful. 

Chinese  PM  in  Hungan 

BUDAPEST  (AP).  -  Chinese  Pre¬ 
mier  Zhao  Ziyang  arrived  ,'n  Hun¬ 
gary  yesterday,  the  fourth  stop  of  .in 
East  European  tour. 

Zhao  came  from  Czechoslovakia 
for  a  scheduled  five-day  stay.  He 
made  previous  stops  in  East  Ger¬ 
many  and  Poland. 

Zhao,  who  is  also  acting  head  of 
China's  Communist  Parly,  is  the 
most  senior  Chinese  politician  to 
visit  Communist  Eastern  Europe 
since  1957,  when  the  late  premier 
Chou  En-lai  toured  the  region. 

Free  limo  from  Volvo 
for  hard-up  UN 

UNITED  NATIONS  I  Reuter  t.  - 
Volvo,  the  Swedish  car  maker.  ha> 
supplied  a  specially  built  stretch 
limousine  as  a  free  ioan  to  the  UN 
for  the  use  of  Secretary-General 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  a  spokes¬ 
man  said  here  yesterday. 

The  spokesman  said  the 
Financially-strapped  organization 
will  keep  the  secretary-gen er.il's 
stretch  Lincoln  and  two  other  official 
lynqusuiesTfr^b'  AqFe  fifeS  {£“' t  jjf: 
five” -models!  -  o  ‘  - 

Kampuchea  tops  Aseas 
conference  agenda 

SINGAPORE  (Reuter).  -  Kam¬ 
puchea  will  be  the  first  item  on  the 
agenda  when  foreign  ministers  of  the 
association  of  South  East  Asian  Na¬ 
tions  (Asean)  meet  in  Singapore 
today  for  their  20th  annual  confer¬ 
ence. 

Hours  before  the  start  of  their 
formal  session,  ministers  from  In¬ 
donesia.  Thailand,  the  Philippines. 
Malaysia.  Singapore  and  Prune*  v.-;* 
meet  officials  of  (he  tnt:.  rrvji.i 
Conference  on  Kampuchea  and  un 
refugee  experts  to  review  the  latest 
developments  in  Vietnam's  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Kampuchea. 

Foreign  travel  limits 
placed  on  young  S&udls 

RIYADH  (Reuter).  -  Saudi  Arabia 
has  restricted  foreign  travel  for 
youths  and  girls  under  the  age  u:  HI 
to  keep  them  out  of  trouble  abroad, 
local  newspapers  reported  yester¬ 
day. 

They  said  the  Interior  r-f in:s:r> 
bad  issued  a  directive  at  the  start  of 
the  summer  travel  season  banning 
young  people  from  leaving  the  ■king¬ 
dom  unless  accompanied  by  zrt  d_  r 
family  member  or  with  written 
parental  permission. 


World  Zionist  Organization 

AGENDA 
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MOBdqr.fnuI5.19S7 

dlOOpjB. 

Fresfctiom  Meeting- Boom  500, 5tfafioor 
Plenary  Session  No.  1  -PtoasHaD 
7:30  p.m. 

Opening  session 

Opening  Addiess:  Mr.  EphntaEve%OuMnnBnZlonbt  General 
Cound 

Greetings  Mr.  SMomo  HBct,  Knesset  Speaker 
Mr. Teddy  KoDek,  Mayor  of  jemsalem 
Keynote  Address  Mr.  Arjre  L  Dubda,  Chainnan  of  the  WZO 
and  the  Jewish  Agency  Executive 
Kotos  Choir,  conducted  by  Talr  Bor  enWine 

Toettby.fsne  16, 1987 

Fteniuy  Sesstoa  No.  Z-Fhov  HaB 

SrOOub-liOOpja. 

-  Report  of  0k  Zionbt  Executive- American  Setdon- 
iliie.  K^mlruTaimuhaiMj  Oulnrun 

-  Report  on  the  Membeiship  Campaign  and  Congress 
Elections-  Fnf.bakW«a[«fSld>  Head  Oigarfzadon 
Department 

-  Electkw  oftwo  members  to  the  Permanent  Commltree  of 
Budget  and  Finance 

-  Election  of  new  Honorary  FeBows 

-  Legal  matters 

-  Interpolations 

1  cOO  pA-3:00  pjs.  Receu 

ItaNQP  ScariaaNOb  3-FfaoB  Hal 

3HWpa^6rf)Opjn. 

ReJadorehlp  between  the^ WZO  and  the  jewbfiAgency 

Opening  Remarks: Mr  JtiycLIM^Gufraancf  the  WZO 

and  the  Jewish  Agency  Executive 

Discussion 

6:00  pa— 7i  30  pas.  Becess 
Pleuiry  Session  No.  4 -PincMfbB 
7J0pA-f0d0|UL 
Comfetuation  of  Discussion  on 

BelationsUp  between  tbe  WZO  and  tbe  fewfali  Agency 

Wedaesd*y.friief7,l»87 

8eOO±m~-tOtOOaLm. 

Caucus  of  the  Parties  and  the  Organisations 


Ftenaiy  Session  No.  S- Hiicim  HaQ 

lOHMajn _ t:OOp.ED. 

A&yah  and  Soviet  Jewry 

Opening  Remarks:  Mr.  Haim  Aharon.  Head  Aliy-sh  and 

Absorption  Department 

Discussion 

Remarks:  Mr.  Ya'acov  Tsar  Minister  of  Absorpnon 
I  <00  pAi-3:00  pjR.  Recess 
3:00  pjn.-6;30  pan. 

Committees 

f.  tdadonshfr  between  the  WZO  and  the  fcwtsh  Agency - 
Hocus  Hal 

L  Ally  ah  and  Soviet  lewry.  Room 500, 5th  floor 
&30pan^-7:30  pan. 
fleiiay  Session  No.  6^ -Finals  lid 
7l3O|Ulrft00|UL 

Address:  Vice  Premier  andMWster  of  Foreign  Affaire. 

Mr.  Shimon  Peres 
9:00pab-l  1:00  pA. 

The  Federation  of  the  "Magshlmlm"  Movements 

Activity  Report 

Thursday,  June  18, 1987 

Plenary  Session  No.  7- Rncus  Han 

9:00  ajn*-l  :00  pan. 

1.  The  Settlement  1»»  the  State  of  Israel- AcampEsb- 
■ents  and  Challenges 

Remarks:  Mr.  Mafltyaln  Drobtes.  Head  of  the  Rural  Settle¬ 
ment  Dept 

Mr.  Mutm  ZvD,  Head  of  the  Rural  Setttemerr  Dept 
2.  Zionbt  Congress  Elections  to  Israel  .j  A  > 

Remarks:  Mr.  Ephraim  Even,  Chairman  of  die  Zionist  Ceri“':l 
Council 

Discussion 

1dWp.ni*— 3:00  pan.  Recess 
Plenary  Session  No.  8- Hocus  Kail 
3:0Qpm  — ^•30pjM. 

Address:  Mr.  Moshe  MisIhi,  Minister  of  Finance 
4:30  pjSi-7J0  pja. 

Adoption  of  Resolutions 

Closing  Remarks  Mr.  Aiye  L  Ddzlii,  Chairman  of  the  WZO 
and  the  Jewish  Agency  Executive 
Mr.  Ephnfan  Even,  Chairman  oJ  the  Zionist 
General  Council 
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Hopes  city  to  remain  united  forever 

Rommel  honoured  in  J’lem 
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By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Forty-five  years  after  the  Jewish 
Yishuv  in  Palestine  was  preparing 
for  a  Masada-like  last  stand  .against 
Field-Marshal  Erwin  Rompiers 
Afrika  Corps,  as  it  moved  eastwards 
towards  the  Suez  Canal,. Rommel’s 
son  was  yesterday  designated  a 
“Guardian  of-  Jerusalem”  by  the 
Jerusalem  City  Council. 

In  a  ceremony  at  City  Hall,  Man¬ 
fred  Rommel,  58-year-old  mayor  of 
Stuttgart,  expressed  satisfaction  that 
his  father’s  army  had  been  defeated. 
“If  the  Afrika  Corps  had  succeeded 
in  taking  the  Suez  Canal,  it  would 
have  been  very  difficult  for  this 
country  and  its  Jewish  population,” 
he  said.  “The  majority  of  Germans 
know  today  that  it  was  much  better 
to  lose  the  war  than  to  win  it  with 
Hitler.” 

Mayor  Teddy  Rollek,  who  initi¬ 
ated  the  bestowal  of  the  award,  cited  . 
Manfred  Rommel's  activities  on  be-' 
half  of  Jerusalem.  Rommel  has 
helped  raise  funds  in  Europe  as  a 
member  of  the  tboard-<of  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Foundation  towards  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  major  health  centre 
in  East  Jerusalem,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  European  politicians. to  publicly 
support  Israeli  sovereignty  over  a 
united  Jerusalem. 

Rommel  said  that  Jerusalem 
under  Kollek's  regime  was  the  most 
impressive  model  he  knew  of  striving 
for  tolerance  among  very  diverse 
peoples.  In  a  world  that  was  growing 
steadily  smaller,  he  said,  such 
coexistence  was  vital. “What  has 
happened  here -is  really  asto¬ 
nishing,'1  he  said.  Rommel  express¬ 
ed  the  hope  that  Jerusalem  .would 
remain  united  forever. 

The  Vienna-born  KoDek,  who 
pinned  an  emblem  of  Jerusalem  on 
Rommel's  lapel  to  the  applause  of 
the  invited  audience,  said  that  Erwin 
Rommel’s  opinions  and  his  fate  set 


him  apart  from  other  German  war 
leaders.  (Rommel  was  forced  to 
commit  suicide  after  being  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  plot  against  Hitler.) 
Kollek  said  that  North  African  Jews 
believe  that  it  was  Rommel  who 
prevented  the  Nazi  extermination 
programme  from  being  carried  out 
against  them.  He  noted,  however, 
that  if  the  Afrika  Corps  had  captured 
Palestine,  the  fate  of  the  population 
would  not  have  been  in  Rommel's 
hands. 

When  Rommel's  army  appeared 
headed  for  conquest  of  the  Middle 
East,  Jewish  underground  leaders  in 
Palestine  drew  up  plans  to  turn  the 
Carmel  range  into  a  military  bastion 


Parents  play  an  important 
role  in  children's  education 


By  LEA  LEV  AVI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

RAMAT  GAN.  -  Hie  computers  which  Ramat  Gan 
Mayor  Uri  Amit  dedicated  yesterday  at  the  Usha  Reli- 


der  emphasized,  money  is  not  everything.  “We  helped  to 
decide  which  computers  were  bought  and  how  they 
should  be  used.  We  brought  the  teaching  of  Arabic  and 
Yiddish  into  the  school,  which  didn’t  cost  anything  but 


gious  Elementary  School  are  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  which  took  months  to  arrange.  Hie  World  Centre  for 


changes  in  the  school  that  parents  have  brought  about  in 
the  past  three  years. 

“Our  real  message,”  said  Dr.  Hava  Brender,  a  Bar- 
11  an  University  chemistry  lecturer  and  the  leader  of  the 
Usha  parents1  effort,  “is  that  parents  have  an  important 


Yiddish  wants  people  to  learn  the  language,  but  some¬ 
how  it  still  took  months  to  get  funding  from  them.** 
Parents  initiate  outings  and  participate  in  evening 
courses  which  familiarize  them  with  the  new  methods 
being  used  in  the  school. 


‘Safe’  diet  pills 
available  soon 


Mayor  Manfred  Rommel  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  is  pinned  by  Mayor 
Teddy  KoDek  of  Jerusalem  in  a  ceremony  yesterday  in  which  he  was 
named  Guardian  of  Jerusalem.  (Rahamim  Israeli) 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 

Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

Appetite-reducing  drugs  that  have 
no  dangerous  side  effects  and  the 
transplantation  of  brain  cells  to  treat 
certain  brain  disorders  are  among 
the  latest  advances  in  the  field  of 
catecholamines  being  discussed  at  a 
six-day  international  symposium 
taking  place  this  week  in  Jerusalem. 

Over  1,000  scientists  from  Israel 
and  abroad,  including  Nobel  Prize 
winner  Prof.  Jule  Axelrod  from  the 
U.S.,  are  attending  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Catecholamine  Symposium 
at  the  Hilton. 

Catecholamines  are  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  that  transmit  messages 
through  the  nervous  system  in  the 
body.  'They  are  of  great  importance 
in  cardiology,  psychiatry  and  neurol¬ 
ogy. 

Symposium  chairman  Prof.  Haim 
Belmaker  of  Ben-Gurion  University 
of  the  Negev,  told  reporters  last 
week  that  within  two  years  diet  pills 
that  curb  the  appetite  without  all  the 
dangerous  side  effects  found  in  drugs 
today' should  be  on  the  market. 


In  addition,  much  progress  has 
been  achieved  on  research  into  the 
transplantation  of  brain  cells  into 
people  suffering  from  Parkinson's 
disease,  epilepsy,  brain  damage  re¬ 
sulting  from  accidents,  and  mental 
illness  resulting  from  a  shortage  of 
catecholamines. 

A  top  catecholamine  expert  from 
Moscow.  Dr.  Madeleine  Erlena,  was 
refused  permission  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  attend  the  symposium 
because  she  is  a  refusenik.  The  57- 
year-old  scientist  has  been  trying  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  for  several  years. 
Only  two  weeks  ago,  her  son 
Michael  Kara  Ivanov,  was  allowed 
to  come  on  aliya  with  his  wife  and 
four  children  after  eight  years  of 
being  refused  visas. 

According  to  Ivanov,  who  is  a 
biochemist  and  was  part  of  a  group 
of  newly  religious  Jews  in  Moscow,  his 
mother  will  stage  a  hunger  strike  in 
the  USSR  while  the  symposium  is 
being  held  in  Jerusalem.  Erlena  was 
an  adviser  to  the  organizers  of  the 
fourth  catecholamine  symposium  in 
California  in  1978. 


for  a  last  stand. 

Manfred  Rommel  is  the  17tb  fore¬ 
igner  to  be  made  a  “Guardian  of 
Jerusalem,”  the  only  other  German 
to  be  similarly  honoured  was  pub¬ 
lisher  Axel  Springer. 

Councillor  Zvi  Rosen  of  Kollek's 
One  Jerusalem  Party,  a  Holocaust 
survivor,  had  abstained  from  the 
otherwise  unanimous  council  deci¬ 
sion  to  honour  Rommel. 

Outside  City  Hall  yesterday,  a 
lone  demonstrator  shouted  at  Rom- 
mel:4Tf  your  father  had  won,  we 
would  all  have  been  in  Auschwitz.” 
The  demonstrator  hastened  to  add 
that  be  was  not  protesting  against 
Manfred  Rommel  personally. 


Arabs  threaten  not 
to  reopen  schools 


role  to  play  fcsteXicfy'ftJflOt  evenjpjjtfBmtysBrniJ . 


matter  of  money!  It’s  more  a  questiOHiof  inflaep^w^^,  MXf Iv^mentwhicti  heIped  a  & 
kind  of  education,  their.cWWtaj^e.”  she  added,  .the  paxenp’ 

vTT.  jm  JTI-"'  ■  .  >'  . . .  ''important-  if  they  came  to  the 


principal  Esther  Rivlin,  waoBa  Jij 
5wq(ygment,  which  helped  a  great  Brcywle*  rsaja..  r 
|But,  she  added,  .the.  parents'  attitudes  .were  qqiially, 
important  -  if  they  came  to  the  school  complaining  and 
making  demands,  they  would  be  less  well-received  than 
i£they  came  saying  “What  can  we  do  to  help?” 

Brender  said  she  did  not  want  to  tie  her  school’s 
initiative  to  cuts  in  the  education  budget.  “We  started 
before  that  whole  problem  and  we  wouldn't  want  anyone 
to  feel  we  are  interfering  with  their  efforts  to  prevent 
further  cuts,”  she  said.  “We  simply  want  to  give  our 
children  all  we  can,  and  we  know  that,  united,  we  can  do 
things  which  individual  families  could  not  do  alone.” 

She  would  like  to  help  parents  from  other  schools 
develop  similar  programmes,  but  she  has  not  yet  decided 
bow  this  could  best  be  done.  In  the  meantime,  anyone 
wanting  further  'information  may  contact  her  at  Bar-Dan 
University  or  at  home,  telephone  03-735663. 


Three  years  ago,  Brender  and  her  fellow  paittits  helda 
banquet  to  raise  money  for  the  school:  “We  didn't  know 
it  at  the  time  but  that  was  apparently  the  first  time  funds 
bad  been  raised  for  a  school  which  did  not  cater  to 
children  with  special  problems.” 

Hie  money  made  possible  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
interdisciplinary,  integrative  teaching  method  which 
broke  down  the  walls  between  school  subjects  and 
provided  increased  opportunities  for  creativity.  It  also 
made  possible  the  purchase  of  video  equipment,  which 
allows  teachers  to  record  educational  television  prog¬ 
rammes. 

The  computers,  which  cost  each  family  approximately 
N1S  200,  were  the  latest  investment.  However,  as  Bren- 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
SHFARAM-— Arab  leaders  are  thre¬ 
atening  to  keep  schools  dosed  at  the 
start  of  the  new  term  in  September 
unless  the  government  acts  to  ease 
“chronic”  educational  problems. 

They  are  demanding  a  special  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  proposed  cuts  in 
the  education  budget,  and  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  construct  200  new  class¬ 
rooms  a  year  for  the  next  five  years. 

Civic  heads  maintain  that  Israeli 
Arab  schoolchildren  already  suffer 
from  deprivation  because  of  inadeqn- 
ate  facilities.  Further  cutbacks  would 
exacerbate  the  situation  and  widen 
the  gap  between  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
sectors,  they  add. 

The  most  pressing  problem, 
according  to  the  leaders,  is  the  shor¬ 
tage  of  classrooms.  The  number  of 
popils  throughout  the  Arab  sector 
has  risen  dramatically  over  the  past 
few  years,  outstripping  available 
places.  As  a  result,  thousands  of 
Arab  youngsters  in  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages  within  the  Green  tine  have  to 
study  in  rented  buildings  on  split 
rites. 

Education  Ministry  officials,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  problems,  made  propos- 
redress  ^^ritinffito.  Fla fc 
'  included  the  conrirnctiou'rif’200  dass-' 
rofirife  a  year  for  the  nexTfive  years.  ; 

Bnt  ttie  proposals  were  affected  by 
financial  restrictions  and  the  bufld- 
ing  programme  was  reduced  to  40 
new  classrooms  in  the  current  fiscal 


Man  sues  for  NIS  5m.  I  Wizo  volunteer  prize 


Volunteer  IDF  guards  at  ‘frontline’  settlements  in  North 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ROSH  HANIKRA.  -  Hundreds  of 
IDF  officers  and  career  soldiers  are 
to  use  some  of  their  spare  time  at 
night  doing  guard  duty  at  “front¬ 
line”  settlements  in  the  North. 

The  move  was  instigated  by  OC 
Northern  Command  Aluf  Yossi 


Peled,  who  has  himself  volunteered 
for  night  patrols  at  a  settlement. 

The  IDF  spokesman  explained 
that  in  the  past  there  had  been 
sufficient  reserve  soldiers  to  fill  the 
guard  duty  rosters  at  towns  and 
villages  along  the  border  from  Rosh 
Hanikra  to  the  Golan  Heights. 

Lately,  however,  the  onus  of  re¬ 


sponsibility  had  fallen  more  heavily 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  settlers  them¬ 
selves. 

The  spokesman  said  the  aim  of  the 
new  move  was  to  ease  the  burden  on 
the  settlers,  while  strengthening  the 
bond  between  the  army  and  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  North. 


BEERSHEB  A  (Itim).  -  A  man  who 
was  falsely  charged  by  police  years 
ago  with  attacking  a  police  officer, 
and  was  acquitted  after  a  three -year 
long  trial,  is  suing  the  state  for  NIS 
5m. 

In  a  suit  filed  in  Tel  Aviv  District 
Court  last  week,  Yehoram  Wliaz, 
37,  claimed  that  during  those  three 
years  he  had  been  compelled  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  his  defence.  He  said  his 
whole  life  had  been  blighted  by  the 
trial  and  by  the  efforts  he  bad  to 
make  to  win  acquittal. 

He  claimed  that  the  false  charges 
originated  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  attacked  by  a  police  officer 
while  in  the  Beersheba  lockup. 


TEL  AVIV.  -  Rivka  Nathanel,  84, 
was  awarded  the  Hana  Levine 
Memorial  Wizo  Volunteer  Prize  for 
45  years  of  voluntary  service  to  the 
organization.  At  the  same  ceremony 
at  Beit  Wizo,  Vivi  Shauli,  a  volun¬ 
teer  in  her  thirties,  received  an 
award  for  her  work  in  a  Wizo  com¬ 
munity  centre  in  Petah  Tikva,  and  a 
group  of  Wizo  members  from  Par- 
dess  Hana  received  the  group  prize 
for  tutoring  children  in  arithmetic, 
English  and  Hebrew. 

The  award  presented  annually  to  a 
Wizo  branch  went  this  year  to  Herz- 
liya  for  a  variety  of  services  to 
schoolchildren,  problem  teenage 
girls,  and  women. 


VICTORIOUS.  -  The  winning  trio  of  the  Le  Mans  24  ' { 

R)  Hans  Stuck  (West  Germany!.  Al  Holbert 


K)  nans  oiuck  •»«  - - .  .  . 

(Britain!  celebrate  with  champagne  after  winning  the  tough  nice  in 

their  Porsche  926C.  1  Rt',,Il'r  ,  p 

Unstoppable  All  Blacks 

_  r.  r ...I..,  . iiiiriluvHrl 


Arab  leaders  have  accused  the 
ministry  of  breaking  its  promises; 
they  say  the  restricted  building  prog¬ 
ramme  wffl  not  have  any  impact  on 
the  overall  situation. 

“At  that  rate  it  would  take  decades 
to  provide  our  children  with  the  kind 
of  accommodation  they  deserve,” 
said  Ibrahim  Nimr  Hussein,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Arab  Local  Councils. 

Arab  civic  beads  have  also  com¬ 
plained  about  the  disparity  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  forifitws  between  Arab  and 
Jewish  schools,  especially  in  science 
and  technology  classes. 

The  decision  not  to  open  schools  at 
the  start  of  the  new  term  was  taken  at 
a  meeting  of  Israeli  Arab  leaders  at 
Umm  d  Fahm  on  Saturday,  when 
they  also  established  a  committee  to 
coordinate  the  proposed  one-day 
general  strike  of  the  Arab  sector, 
scheduled  for  next  Wednesday. 

The  strike  is  planned  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  described  as  the 
government's  “apartheid  policies,” 
which ,  they  said,  had  reached  new 
heights  with  the  recent  decision  over 
differential  tuition  fees.  They  also 
complained  of  inequality  In  local  au¬ 
thority  budgets,  health  services  and 
1  housmg  as  wefl  as  schooling.  ^  n  _ 

Hussein  called  for  ar  meeting  of 
Arab  leaders  with  the  ministers  of 
finance,  education,  and  the  interior, 
and  with  Minister-whbout-Portfoiio 
Mosfae  Arens  to  try  to  resolve  the 
“pressing  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems”  in  tbe  Arab  factor. 


BRISBANE  [ Reuter).  -  New  Zea¬ 
land  wrote  their  names  on  yet 
another  page  of  the  record  books 
yesterday,  when  they  crushed  Wales 
49-6  and  strived  remorselessly  into 
the  final  of  the  rugby  union  world 
cup. 

New  Zealand,  who  have  already 
in  this  tournament  improved  the 
record  winning  margin  and  most 
points  scored  in  an  international, 
recorded  their  biggest  victory  over 
one  of  their  oldest  rivals. 

The  victory  margin  ecBpsed  New  Zealand's 
previous  Mg*1**1  over  Wales  -  33-12  in  Auck¬ 
land  in  1969  -  and  the  Welsh  have  now  gone  34 
yean  without  a  win  over  the  All  Blacks. 

The  All  Blacks  now  face  the  bril¬ 


liant  French  team  who  outplayed 
joint-hosts  Australia  in  Sidney  on 
Saturday.  The  match  is  if  tv.*  plaved 
on  the  All  Blacks  home  territory  in 
Moore  Park  in  Auckland  and  the 
hosts  are  favourites  to  win  the  tr<*- 
ph>- 

New  Zealand  dominated  all  mpectv  nf  tor 
gune.  *cocinj!  four  tries  in  each  half  and  flkbalf 
Grant  F««  kicked  with  rdrniJrw  jcruracy.  He 
converted  seven  trim  and  added  a  penalty  for  a 
tally  of  17  points. 

To  complete  their  misery.  Weish  lock 
Huw  Richards  became  rhe  first  play¬ 
er  to  be  sent  off  in  the  tournament 
when  he  was  dismissed  late  in  the 
second  half  after  an  apparently  un¬ 
provoked  attack  on  flanker  Alan 
Whetton. 


Becker  through  Relentless 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Wimbledon  __  _ 

champion  Boris  Becker  beat  defend-  Klllf*  8$)VS 

ine  champion  Tim  Mavotte  in  a  ** 


LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Wimbledon 
champion  Boris  Becker  beat  defend¬ 
ing  champion  Tim  Mayotte  in  a 
high-class  war  of  serve-and-volley 
attrition  and  reached  the  final  of  the 
5300,000  Stella  Artois  grass  court 
championships  at  Queen's  Club 
yesterday. 

Top-seeded  Becker's  4-6  7-6  6-4 
victory  avenged  a  defeat  by  Mayotte 
in  the  quarter-finals  here  last  year 
and  put  him  into  today's  final  of  what 
has  been  a  rain-hampered  tourna¬ 
ment  against  Jimmy  Connors,  the 
fifth  seed. 

MI  think  tods  was  as  good  as  a  pan  coart 
mlck  can  be."  said  Bedtcr  after  beatfag  tbe 
gentlemanly  American  who  is  a  gran  court 
specialist. 

The  Scottish  gnus  court  dwmpfonslBp*. 
which  began  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday, 
ended  in  shambles  when  Ivan  Lendl  quit  the 
tornament  he  was  so  intent  on  playing. 

Lendl  palled  oat  of  Us  semffinal  against 
Andos  Jarryd  doe  to  leaving  the 

Swede,  who  played  just  one  entire  match,  to  face 
Ecuador's  Andres  Gomez  in  the  tfaral  for  tide. 

John  McEnroe  Called  to  turn  op  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as  did  Frenchman  Henri  Leconte,  Rus¬ 
sian  Andrei  Chtsnokoy.  and  American  Ancon, 
Kric$«rin.  Tie  vector  hgs,tae«  SfateWLeiri; 
tbe  centre  court  at  Crriglockfasrt  some  what 
.short  rftateniadaaal  standard.  ' 

Unfortunately  raid  phi  paid  to  both  tbe  town's 
and  women's  Goals.  The  women's  Goal  between 
Gabriels  Sahatftri  and  American  Lisa  Bonder 
was  canceled  to  give  priority  to  the  men's  final. 
Bat  Jarryd  and  Gomez  managed  only  five 
games  before  rain  began  in  earnest  with  Jarryd 
3-2  ahead.  The  two  men  sp&t  the  $70,000  first 
and  second  prizes  and  beaded  for  Edinburgh 
Airport. 

In  Bologna,  Italy,  Kent  Carisson  of  Sweden 
overpowered  Endfio  Sanchez  of  Spain  6-26-1  in 
the  final  of  the  Grand  Pth  tournament  yester- 
day. 


ITALIAN  SOCCER.  -  NapoO  crowned  their 
first  ever  league  tide  by  addtog  the  Italian  cup  to 
their  trophy  cupboard  for  the  third  time.  They 
bent  Atoianta  1-0  lu  the  second  leg  of  the  final. 

Napoli,  led  h?  Argentine  worid  cap  star  Mega 
Maradona,  are  only  third  to  do  the 
teagne  and  cop  doable.  Northern  pants  Juvcu- 
tns  did  tbe  double  fa  1969  and  Torino  won  both 
titles  hi  1943. 

WEST  GERMAN  SOCCER.  -  First  DMsfos 
rewrite:  Fortune  Dusseldorf  2,  W eider  Bremen 
1;  Cologne  2.  Berasda  Moocbcagladbacfa  4; 
Nmemberg  2,  Kafserdantern  I;  FC  Hotalnug 
2,  Waldbof  Mannheim  1;  Bayer  Ucrtfingien  I, 
Bayer  Leverkusen  1;  Stuttgart  I,  Bayern 
Mraridi  3;  Schsfte  3,  Efatrsdtf  Frankfurt  1; 
Bonmda  Dortmund  3,  Bochum  2;  Hamburg  2, 
Blan-WeisB  BerBn  1. 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Noi  even  bad 
breaks  can  stop  Toronto.  Dave 
Steib,  who  was  scheduled  to  start, 
couldn't  pitch  against  the  Baltimore 
Orioles  on  Saturday  night.  So  Sun¬ 
day’s  starter  John  Cerutti  was  given 
five  minutes'  notice. 

“I  was  just  sitting  in  the  clubhouse 
getting  ready  to  chart  the  game  when 
pitching  coach  John  McLaren  hol¬ 
lered  for  me.  I  was  thinking  to  my¬ 
self.  ‘what  could  he  possibly  want  me 
for."*  said  Cerutti.  who  pitched  a 
five-hitter  in  Toronto’s  dub-record 
1 1th  straight  victory. 

Cerutti  struck  otrt  four  and  walked  four  lx 
earning  bb  second  complete  game  and  banding 
Baltimore  their  19th  straight  tom.  Tbe  Blue  Jays 
took  a  3-0  lewd  by  scoring  once  each  in  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  tarings.  Tony  Fernandez,  hit 
Us  third  bonier  of  the  year  with  one  oat  hi  the 
third  ofTBahhuore  starter  Scan  McGregor,  2-6. 

Saturday's  American  National  League 
games:  Detroit  6,  Boston  4;  Chicago  6.  Minneso¬ 
ta  2:  New  York  4,  Milwaukee  I;  CriVonm  4. 

■  ft;  Twmw W|  RrfHwiw,  3;Q«lilMwt 

,  -1&  Teas*  Clewtand  6,  Seattle  I . 

Saturday's  National  Lcagne  gomes:  St.  Louis . 
9,  Chicago  2;  San  Diego  II.  Sen  Francisco  h 
Qucfamati  S;  Atlanta  2;  Ptbbnrgh  4,  New  York 
3;  Montreal  7,  Philadelphia  5:  Los  Angdes  7. 
Houston  1. 

Perkis  is  admant 

By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Israel  Tennis 
Association  is  making  another  effort 
to  persuade  Shahar  Perkis  to  play  for 
Israel  in  next  month's  World  Group 
Davis  Cup  quarter-final  against  In¬ 
dia  in  New  Delhi.  Perkis,  25.  has 
remained  adamant  stating  that  he 
was  resolved  to  quit  international 
competition  because  of  health  prob¬ 
lems,  taking  up  university  studies  ' 
instead. 

Following  a  meeting  of  the  ITA's 
selection  committee,  association 
general-secretary  Zvi  Meyer  told  me 
yesterday  evening  that  Israel’s  non- 
playing  captain  Yoself  Stabholz  had  ' 
been  designated  to  make  a  final 
effort  to  get  Perkis  to  change  his 
mind  and  turn  out  against  India. 

brad  wO  bare  two  representatives  to  the 
Wimbledon  stogies  and  doubles  qualifying 
touraameutt  starting  today,  with  G  tick  stria  . 
bringjotoed  by  Dana  Berger  at  the  Roefa&mptou 
courts  in  Loudon. 


S  ENTERTAINMENT 


CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


EDUCATIONAL  TV 

840  Teletext  8.03  Keep  fit  840  School  Broadcasts  14.00 
Teletext  14.03  Keep  Fit  14.15  Making  Magic  14.3®  Surprise 
Train  15.00  Mrs.  Pepperpot  -  animated  film  15.15  Farniiy 
Problems  15.55  Keep  Fit  15.05  Five  Mile  Creek  [part  27) 
17.00  A  New  Evening  -live  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES 

1730  The  Care  Bears  (part  8)  18X10  The  Children  from 
Degress i  Street  (part  8) 

AHABICLAMGUAGE  programmes 

18.30  News  roundup  18JK2  Programme  Trailer  18J9S 
Sports  19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 

20.02  The  Citadel.  Part  5  of  a  10-part  BBC  drama  serial 
21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.35  Crime  Investigation  -  live  unsolved  crime  detection 
series 

22.35  The  Immortal  Story.  TV  movie  about  Orson  Welles, 
starring  Jeanne  Moreau 

23J3S  Crime  Investigation  (continued) 

23.45  News 

ISRAEL  TV  CHANNEL  2 

19.00  Two  Together  19.30  Habreira  Hathrit  20.00  Second 
Look- Israel  Railways 2045  Shorts 
JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cbttoons  18X10  French  Hour  1SL30  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  2030  Throe  Up,  Two  Down  21.10 
Magnum  22.00  News  In  English  22J20  Whose  Baby? 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

1330  Another  Life  14.00  700  Chib  1430  Shape-Up  154M 
Afternoon  Movie:  Crack-Up  16 JO  Muppet  Babies  17.00 
Super  Book  17.30  Fraggle  Flock  18.00  Happy  Days  18JW 
Laveme  &  Shirley  19.00  News  20.00  Magnum  P.I.  21.00 
NBA  Playoffs 23.00  700  Club  23.30  Another  Life 


VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

6.02  Morning  Mekxfies  7.09  Bach:  Suits  No.  4  (Berlin  Radio/ 
Maaal);  Haydn:  Cello  Concerto  No.  l  (Har-Noy);  Fteicha: 
Quintet  for  Bute.  Oboe.  Clarinet.  Horn  and  Bassoon  Op.  88/2; 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  3  (Berlin  Phllharmonic/Bemslain) 
9.00  Reger:  Suite  Op.  S3;  Poulenc:  nano  Concerto  (Ortiz. 
Birnringham/Framoux);  Janacek:  Sextet  for  Wind  Instru¬ 
ments,  "Youth";  Barttjic:  Music  for  Strings,  Percussion  and 
Celesta  (Bavarian  Radio/Bemstein);  Stravinsky:  'le  Baber  de 
La  Fee"  (National  SconJshAlarvi)  12X0  Schubert:  2  Marches 
for  Piano  Duet  (Eden,  Tamir);  Songs;  Avni;  "Behind  the 
Curtain",  piano  quartet  13X15  Boyce:  Symphony  No.  11  (St. 
Martin/Marriner);  Dvorak:  String  Quartet,  "American";  Rus- 
seil;  Trio  for  Rule,  Viola  and  Cello;  Stravinsky;  'Pulcrnelto" 
(TOBemstein)  15.00  Music  Appreciation  18.00  (1)  Suisse 
RofMnde  Orchestra  under  Richard  Htcfcox  -  Stanford:  Re¬ 
quiem  (premiere  performance):  Handel;  Te  Down;  (2)  Arthur 
Ensrenbte  -  Work*  by  Arnold,  Haydn  end  Francalx  18X10 
=J"pnas«  on  tho  Performance  19.00  Works  by  Puccini, 
Oterubmi  end  Maayani  20.05  Musical  Medley  2030  North 
uerman  Radio  Symphony  Orchestra  under  Charles  Dutwt  - 


Zimmarmann:  "Silence  and  Chaos";  Prokofiev:  violin  Con¬ 
certo  No.  2:  Berlioz;  Symphonic  Fsntastlque 22.30  "Then  and 
Again" 23.00  Schubert:  Piano  Sonatas 


RADIO  1st 

8.03  Programmes  for  Ofim  7.30  Programme  In  Easy  Hebrew 
8-05  intermission  9X15  Information  for  Listeners  10X35 
Morning  Pearls  11.10  School  Broadcasts  11-30  Folksongs 
12.05  Mid-East  Medley  1X00  News  in  English  1330  News 
in  French  14JM  Children's  programmes  15.30  Education  for 
all  10-05  The  Middle  Years  17.20  Everyman's  University 
18JM  Jewish  Traditions  19X15  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of 
the  Week  19.20  Bible  ReadinglSJO  Programmes  for  OHm 
22-03  Every  Man  has  a  Star-  with  astrologlst  Han  Packer 

RADIO  2nd 

8.12  Gymnastics  6.30  Editorial  Review  8.33  Green  Light  - 
drivers'  comer  7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine  8.05 
Making  an  Issue  94)5  House  Cal  I -with  FSvka  Michael  I  10.0G 
All  Shades  of  the  Network  -  morning  magazine  1130  Safe 
Journey  12.10  O.K.  on  Two  13.00  Midday- news  commen¬ 
tary,  music  14.06  Culture  and  Am  Magazine  14-30  Humour 
154)5  Mugic  Moments  1CL06  Songs  and  Homework  17.05 
Economics  Magazine  18.08  Free  Period  -  education  maga¬ 
zine  IRAS  Today  in  Sport  19.05  Today  -  radio  newsreel 
1935  Lew  and  Justice  20  JOS  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 22.05 Jazz 
Comer 23.05  Night  Games 

ARMY 

8.05  Uitiversity  on  the  Air  630  Open  Your  Eyes  -  songs, 
information  7JB7  *707"  830  Good  Morning  Israel  935  In  the 
Morning  10.05  Coffee  Break  1135  Right  Now  13.05  Good 
Pisco  in  tbe  Centre  15.08  The  Magical  Mystery  Tour  (repeat) 
16.06  Fbur  In  the  Afternoon  174)0  Evening  Newsreel  18.05 
Interview  with  Defence  Ministry  Director  General.  Aluf  (Res.) 
David  ivry  204)6  Classical  Musk  Magazine  21 30  Mabat -TV 
newsreel  21 30  University  on  the  Air  (repeat)  22-05  Popular 
longs  23.08 The  34th  Hour 00.05  Night  Birds  -  songs,  chat 

ARMY  TWO 

19-05  Radio  Radio  2035  Information,  regards  and  radio 
games 22.05  Popular  songs  234)6  Ail  That  Jazz 


DAILY  ENGLISH  BROADCASTS 
ISRAEL  RADIO 

on  576  and  1458  kiloHertz 
07.00-7.15  News  and  Press  Review 
13.00-13.30  News  followed  by: 

SUNDAY  -  "This  Land"  travel  magazine 
MONDAY  —  "Mainstream”  consumer  and  community 
affaire 

TUESDAY—  "Israel  Mosaic"  weekly  magazine 
WEDNESDAY — "With  me  in  die  studio" 
guest  interview 

THURSDAY — "Studio  Three"  arts  magazine 
huday — "Thank  Goodness  It's  Friday" 

SATURDAY — "Spotlight”  people  and  issues  in  the  news 
17.00-17.05  News 
20.00-20.15  News 


JERUSALEM 

Brit  Agron:  Aladdin  4:30:  The  Gods  Must 
Be  Crazy  6;  Monty  Python,  Meaning  of  Life 
'7:45;  Lastiango in  Paris 9:45; dneimntlu*- 
que:  The  Promised  Land  7;  The  Brothers 
Karamazov  7  (small  hall);  The  Grapes  of 
Wrath  9:30  (small  hall):  Bnrtti,  Sporchi  a 
Cattivi  10;Edent:  Las  Fugitives  4:30,  7:30, 
9:30;  Edbon:  Over  the  Top  4:30,  7,  9:30; 
Habfea:  My  Life  as  a  Dog  7:30, 9:30;  Jan*- 
salami  Tfnatre:  Mefo6:45,9:15;  KUnThe 
Name  of  the  Rose  4:30, 7. 9:30;  MHcImII: 
Children  of  a  Lesser  God  7:15, 9:30;  Orall: 
Crime  of  the  Heart  4:30, 7:15, 9:30;  Orion 
Or  1 :  No  Mercy  4:30, 7:15, 9: 1 5;  Orion  Or 
3:  Batty  Blue  4:30, 6:45, 9;  Broadway  Dan¬ 
ny  Rom  1 1:15  p-m.  Orion  Or  4:  Little  Shop 
.of  Horrors  4:30, 7:15, 9:15;  Sex  film  11:15 
p.m.;  Orion  Or  5:  Crocodile  Dundee  4:30, 
7:15,  9:15;  American  Pop  11:16  p.m.; 
Oma;  Police  Academy  IV  4:30, 7:15, 9:16; 
Ron:  Round  Midnight  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Sena- 
dar.  Year  of  the  Dragon  7, 9:15. 

TEL  AVIV 

Brit  Lieaafai:  Koyaanisqatsi  11:15  p.m.; 
Ban  Yehuda:  Critical  Condition  5,  7:15, 
9:30;  Chao  1:  Ponce  Academy  IV  5:30, 
7:55, 9:65;  Chun  2:  Little  Shop  of  Horrors 
5:30,7:45, 9:50;  Chen  3:  Stand  By  Me  5:40, 
7:50.  9:50;  Chau  4:  Tin  Men  11,  2.  5:25. 
7:40, 9:55;  Chan  9:  Soul  Man  ft.  2, 5:40. 
7:45,  9:55;  Cinema  Oaa:  Heat  5,  7:15, 
9:30;  Cinema  Taw:  Hannah  and  Her  Sis¬ 
ters  5,7:15,9:30;  Dakri:  Crocodile  Dundee 
7:15, 9:30;  DfeangofM:  Lea  Fugitives  11. 
1:30,5,7:30,9:60;  Dteangoff  2:  Decline  of 
the  American  Empire  11, 1:30, 5, 7:30, 8:50; 
Hungoff  3:  A  Room  With  a  View  7:30,- 
9:50:  DrivnJn:  Over  the  Top  8. 10;  Sex  film 
1 2  midnight;  EsSbar:  Club  Paradise  5, 7:30, 
9:45;  Gat:  That's  Ufa  5, 7:30,  9:48;  Notv 
Gordon:  Escort  Girt  (Half-Moon  Street)  5, 
7:30.  9:30;  Hricobwa  ZOA  House:  Red 
Kiss  6,  7:30,  9:30  (axe.  Wed.);  Hod:  Quar- 
termain  5,  7:15,  9:30;  Israel  Clnaaiathe 
quo:  fcanal  7:15;  Derau  Uzsla  9:3Q;Lev  1: 
Down  By  Law  2.  5,  7:30.  9:40;  Lot  2s 
Clockwise  2. 6, 7:40, 9:40;  Lav3:  Meto 2, 6, 
7:30,  9:40;  Lav  4:  Tenue  da  Soiree  2.  5. 
7:50, 9:50;  Umor  Hamahndash:  Streets 
of  Gold  5. 7:15, 9:30;  Maria:  The  Fourth 
Protocol  5. 7:30, 9:30;  Orly:  Children  of  a 
Lesser  God  4:30, 7, 9:30;  Paris:  Batty  Blue, 
37  Degrees  In  the  Morning  1 1 :46, 2,4:15, 7, 
9:30;  Pear:  Best  Shot  5.  7:30,  3:30;  She- 
fanf:  Platoon  4:15, 7, 9:30;  Sfvan:  Some¬ 
thing  WHd  5, 7:30, 9:40;  Taauzz  Rose  6:45, 
9:40;  Tchaiat:  The  Shop  Around  the  Cor¬ 
ner  5:30,  7:40, 9:60;  Tel  Avhr:  Over  the  Top 
5, 7:15, 9:30;  Tel  Avtv  Museum:  Death  of  a 
Salesman  4:30;  Shoah  (I)  6:30;  Zafou:  The 
Name  of  the  Rosa  4:30;  7. 9:45. 


HAIFA 

Amphitheatre:  The  Morning  After  4:30, 7, 
9:30;  Anson:  Closed  lor  renovations; 
Atzrooa  1:  Children  of  Lesser  God  4:30, 
6:45, 9:10;  Atzmon  2:  Decline  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Empire  4:30, 7,9:15;  Atzmou  3:  Over 
the  Top  4:30, 7, 9:1 5;  Chen  Hamehudash: 
Crocodile  Dundee  4:30.  7.  9:15;  Keren  Or 
Hnanehmlash:  Escort  Girl  4:30,  7,  9:15; 
Onh:  Boosters  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Orly:  The 
Name  of  the  Rose  7,  9:30;  Peer:  Police 
Academy  IV  4:3a  7, 9:15;  Rnv-Gst  1 :  Little 
Shop  of  Horrore  4:30, 7,  9:15;  Rnv-Gst  2: 
Clockwise  4:30, 7, 9:15;  Ron:  Quartern-lain 
4:30, 7,S;  StMVrt:  Down  By  Law  7, 9:15. 

RAMAT  GAN 

Annoe:  Police  Academy  IV  5,  7:46,  9:45; 
Lily:  The  Morning  After  7  JO,  9:30;  Oasis: 
Club  Paradise  7:30, 9:46;  Ordeu:  Orion  Belt 
7:15.  9:30;  RotMOobi  1:  CrococSIe  Dundee 
5, 7:30. 9:15;  RavGau  2:  Something  Wild 
5, 7:30;  9:45;  Raw-Gaa  2:  Stand  By  Me  5> 
7:30,  9:46;  Rarv-Gan  4c  Little  Shop  of  Hor¬ 
rors  5. 7:30, 9:45. 

HERZUYA 

-  Dm  Accadia:  Blue  Velvet  7, 9:30;  DariM 
Hotel:  Tenue  da  Soiree  7:15,  9:30  (exc. 
Wed.);  David:  The  Morning  After  7:15, 
9:30;  Protector  5  (exc.  Mon.);  Hoctrel:  Over 
the  Top  5, 7:15, 9:30;  Merer  Tffaret:  Croco¬ 
dile  Dundee  7:30  9:30. 

HOLON 

Amton  Hamahortaeh:  Smooth  Talk 7:30, 
9:30;  NGgdri:  Police  Academy  IV  7:30, 
9:45;  Sarny:  Children  of  a  Lesser  God  4:30, 
7,9:30. 

BAT  YAM 

Aiannit:  Over  the  Top  5,7:15, 9^0. 

GfVATAYlM 

llndsr  Children  of  a  Leaser  God  4:30,  7, 
9.30s  •  1 

RAMAT  HASHARON 

Koebov:  Jumpin'  Jade  Rash  7, 9:30. 

PETAH  TIKVA  - 

G.G,  Hacbri  1:  Quartsmwn  4:30,  7:15, 
9:30:  G.B.  Haehal  2z  Children  of  a  Lesser 
God 4:30, 7,9:30;  GJEL  Haehal  3:  Over  the 
Top  4:3a  7:1 5, 9^0. 

MSHOMLEZfON 

GlG.  Ron  1 :  Quartermain  4:30, 7:15, 9-JD: 
G.G.  Ron  Z:  Children  of  a  Lenar  God  4:30, 
7,9^0. 

HDIYATOMO 

Conmnniity  Contra:  Three  Amigos  6:30, 
9 

KFARSAVA 

■ait  Bari  I^namo-Tbsatra:  Hannah  and 
HerS«srs8»10- 


WHAT'S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
NIS  9.45  per  line,  including  VAT.  In¬ 
sertion  every  day  of  the  month  costs 
NIS  188.60  per  line,  including  VAT, 
per  month.  Rates  calculated  accord¬ 
ing  to  regular  newspaper  column 
width. 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAB-  MUSEUM.  Exhibition*:  Tradi¬ 
tion  and  Revolution:  The  Jewish  Renaiss¬ 
ance  Russian  Avante-Garde  Art,  174  works 
of  Jewish  artists  during  Russian  Revolution 
(opens  16l6.  at  8)  0  Boris  Aronson  (1898- 
1980),  From  Kiev  to  New  York  (opens  16.6. 
at  8:30)  0  Continuing  Exhibitions:  Dorit 
Ya'acoby  and  Reuven  Zehavi,  Paintings  0 
Israel!  Art,  New  Acquisitions  0  Islamic 
Jewelry,  treasures  of  the  9th  cent  to  mod¬ 
em  times  0  Pieter  Van  Lint  (Rem  ish,  1609- 
1690),  “Achilles  Among  the  Daughters  of 
Lykomedes."  0  Designs  submitted  in  the 
1986  competition  for  Supreme  Court  Build¬ 
ing  0  Honors  Daumier,  Anriand  Hammer 
Collection  0  News  in  Antiquities  87  0  Goro- 
voy  Donation,  MicM9tfr  century  ptwtu- 

Shs  of  the  human  form  0  Paintings  by . 

Nussbaum,  Jewish  artist  who  died  in 
the  Holocaust  Q  Miriam  Bsr-Tov,  4  Book 
tllustnrttona  0  Artists  Quoting  Artiste  (until 
IEjS.)  0  Antient  Glass,  latest  acquisitions  0 
Children-  of  the  World  Paint  Jerusalem  Q- 
Permanent  collections:  Archeology, 
Judaica,  Ethnic  Art;  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (in 
the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 

ROCKEFELLER  MUSEUM:  Ancient 
Masks  and  Rattles  0  Animals  in  Ancient  Art 
©  Islamic  Art  (Peley  Centre). 

VISITING  HOURS:  Mein  Museum  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  In  English.  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Arehaefoglcal  galleries  irf 
English.  Closing  exhibitions:  Children  of 
the  World  Paint -Jerusalem  and  Artiste 
■Quoting  Artists. 

LA.  MAYER  MUSEUM  FDR  ISLAMC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:’ Surt-Thur.  10-1 ;  3^30- 
6.  Fri  dosed.  Sat-’and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
Hotidays;  check  with  Museum.  2  Hapalrnah. 
SL.  Tel.  661291/2:  Bus  NO.  15. 

Conducted  Totm  - 
HADAS8AH  -  Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  8t  Kiryst-Hadinsah  on.  tire  half 
hour.' '  *  .  Information,  reservations:  ,02- 
416333,02-448271. 


SfQRBALL  MUSEUM  of  Biblical  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  13  King 
David  Strex  Tel.  203333.  Visiting  Hours: 
Sun.-Thur.10-4.  Fri.  &  Sot.  10-2. 


HEBREW  UNIVERSITY 

English  tours  daHy  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  Building.  Buses  9, 28, 4a,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop.  2-  Glvat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus,  9  &  11  a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Suiftfirig. 
Buses  9. 28,  &  24.  Tel.  882819. 

AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Mtz- 
raehi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Computer  beats  ROULETTE!  Tel.  02- 
247838. 


TEL  AVIV 
Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  EKhfeitfons:  From 
Marses  to  Picasso  0  Salvador  Dali  Writer/ ' 
Illustrator  (dosing  20.5.)  0  0  Edvard  Munch,, 
prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxiety.  Helena' 
RaMastria  Pavilion:  George  Grosz.  The 
Berlin  Years.  Visiting' boors  (Museum  and 
Pavilion):  Sun.,  Tue.,  Wad.,  Thur.  10  B.ni-S 
pjn.;  Mon.  5-8  p.m.;  Fri,  H)a.m.-2pjn.;5at- 
10  a  jn.-2  p.m.;  7-10  p.m. 

Conducted  Tours 
AMIT  WOMB*  (formerly.  American  Miz- 
rechi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Te! 
Aviv,  Tot  220187, 233154.  ..  . 

WIZO.  To  visit  our  protects  can  Tel  Aviv, 
232339;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  388817. 
OUT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141  ;  Tel  Aviv. 
396171, 233231, 240529;  Netaoya  33744. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv, 210791,  Jerusalem  244978. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbier  Levy: St  ’ 
TeL  04-523255.  EjchlbttioristModam  Art: 
Ansel  Adams,  photographs.  Ancient  Art-^ 
Decorated  Islamic  pottery.  Muric-tk 
Ettoology:  world  paper  cots.  OpamSun.*- 
Thur.  &  Sat  10-1;  Toes*  Thur.  &  Sat  also 
6-9  TIclretsIsos<li'»iltstolfationsIMsri  • 
tine,  Japanese  and  Preble tortc. 
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Y  REVIEW 


lrart-Contra  Affair: 

Accounts  of  Guns, 
Money  and  Promises 


Testimony  before  the  Congressional  Iran-contra  panels 
over  the  last  six  weeks  has  produced  a  picture  of  art 
American  foreign  policy  initiative  largely  in  private 
hands .  Here  are  some  excerpts. 


Way  7 

Representative  Louis  Stokes: . .  aren't  we,  in 
effect  accepting  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Government  contracted  out  its  foreign  policy  to  you, 
subject  to  you  carrying  out  their  best  wishes?” 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  V.  Secord.  the  retired  Air  Force 
officer  who  organized  arms  sales  to  Iran  and  the 
contra  supply  operation:  "I  don't  think  they  viewed  It 
that  way,  sir.  I  think  that  they  viewed  me  as  a. . . 
logistics  operator  and  commercial  go-between _ ” 


May  18 

Robert  W.  Owen,  a  fomter  aide  to  Senator  Dan 
Quayie,  Republican  of  Indiana,  and  a  courier  for 
Colonel  North  whose  business  card  was  found  in  the 
wreckage  of  a  downed  contra  supply  plane  in 
Nicaragua:  "I  was  a  private  citizen  who  believed  in 
what  I  was  doing.  I  thought  I  was  doing  it,  certainly, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Government 
but  I  was  stiff  a  private  citizen.” 


Ihr  New  York  1  Lafra 


Fawn  Hall  consulting  with  her  lawyer,  Plato  Cachexia,  at  Cong^Cssional  hcarings  on  the  Iran-contra  affair  last  week. 

_ _ : _ : _ : _ ill _ : _ 1 _ _ _ ! _  _ I _ ! _ '  _ 


•  V  ft 


By  DAVID  E.  ROSENBAUM 


Washington 

■  AST  October,  Albert  Hakim,  a  businessman 
B  born  in  Iran  and  now  an  American  citizen, 

■  m  met  a  delegation  -of  Iranians  in  a  hotel  in 
■■I  Frankfurt  West  Germany,  and  cut  a  deal 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government: to 
swap  missiles  for  one  or  two  American  hostages. 

In  the  negotiations,  Mr.  Hakim  made  a  series 
of  promises  beyond  the  outer  limits  of  American 
foreign  policy:  The  United  States,  he  promised, 
would  go  to  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  Rus¬ 
sians  invaded  Iran,  would  depose  President  Sad¬ 
dam  Hussein  of  Iraq  and  would  press  for  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Moslem  terrorists  in  prison  in  Kuwait 

Mr.  Hakim  stood  to  make  millions  of  dollars 
in  commissions  from  this  deal.  He  reported  the 
.  agreement  to-fite-basiness-  partner,-  ' 

-?‘Rfchhrd  V.  Secdri£  who  W^Afr- 

Force  in  1984  Under  an  ethical  cloud.  Neither  man -  - 
.  had  a^security  clearance.  But  they  communicated  - 
what  Mr.  Hakim  had  done  to  the  White  House  in 
secret  code,  using  a  highly  classified  encryption  ' 
device  they  had  been  given  by  Lieut  CoL  Oliver  L. 
North.  Mr.  Hakim  and  General  Secord  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  Iranians  some  months  be¬ 
fore  by  taking  them,  courtesy  of  Colonel  North,  on 
a  private  tourof  the  White  House  that  included  the 
Situation  Room,  where  the  most  secret  military 
planning  takes  place. 

These  incidents  are  among  several  examples 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "privatization” 
of  American  foreign  policy.  Senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  holding  hearings  on  the  Iran-contra  af¬ 
fair  have  been  told  operational  derails  of  how,  in 
the  words  of  Representative  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  "an 
elaborate  private  network  was  set  up  to  carry  out 
the  ro reign  policy  of  the  United  States.”  The  net¬ 
work  involved  not  only  private  citizens  trading 
arms  for  hostages  with  Iranians,  but  also  Reagan 
Administration  officials  coaxing  allies  and 
wealthy  Americans  to  give  money  to  the  contras 
fighting  the  Sandmista  Government  of  Nicaragua 
after  Congress  cut  off  official  assistance  to  them. 

More  than  any  other  element  of  the  inquiry, 
testimony  about  the  placement  of  foreign  policy  in 
private  hands  has  raised  the  legislators’  ire. 

The  first  stage  of  the  Congressional  investiga¬ 
tion  came  to  an  end  last  week  with  Fawn  Hall, 
Colonel  North's  secretary,  recounting  how  she 
helped  him  alter,  shred  and  smuggle  out  classi¬ 
fied  documents  as  a  way,  she  said,  of  “protecting 
the  initiative.” 


Summing  up  as  the  hearings  went  into  a  two- 
week  recess.  Mr.  Hamilton  declared,  “Privatiza¬ 
tion  of  foreign  policy  is  a  prescription  for  confu¬ 
sion  and  failure.”  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Indiana 
Democrat  who  heads  the  House  panel,  continued : 
“The  advancement  of  American  national  interest 
depends  on  the  full  use  of  the  many  resources  of 
the  United  States  Government  We  are  ill-served 
when  it  is  otherwise.  The  use  of  private  parties  to 
carry  out  the  high  purposes  of  government  makes 
-us  the  subject  of  puzzlement  and  ridicule.” 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  the  Hawaii  Demo¬ 
crat  who  heads  the  Senate  committee,  agreed.  He 
called  the  policy  "sad,”  "stranger  than  fiction” 
and  "just  unbelievable.” 

The  lack  ,of  accountability  inherent  in  such 
schemes,  the  lawmakers  said,  inviLes  profiteering 
and  leads  to  uncertainty  about  the  true  nature  and 
direction  of  American  foreign  policy. 

j  'jiloyed!  op  diploma Dc  passions  since. 

George  Wasnmgton  s^il  personal  emissaries  to  . 
negotiate  with  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal  in  1791. 
"We  shall  stand  less  committed,”  Washington 
wrote  at  the  time,  with  negotiations  by  "a  private 
rather  than  a  public  person.” 

More  recently.  President  Johnson  asked 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  then  In  private  law  practice  in 
New  York,  to  be  his  special  representative  in  1967 
to  mediate  the  dispute  over  Cyprus  between 
Greece  and  Turkey. 


what  was  being  done  in  his  name  may  never  be 
determined  for  sure,  and  it  certainly  will  not  be 
resolved  before  Colonel  North  and  Rear  Adm. 
John  M.  Poindexter,  Mr.  Reagan's  former  na¬ 
tional  security  adviser,  testify  next  month. 

But  It  is  highly  unlikely  the  President  knew 
about,  much  less  authorized,  the  commitment  to 
depose  the  P resident  of  Iraq,  the  50  percent  mark¬ 
ups  charged  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  for  weapons, 
the  Iranians’  peek  at  the  White  House  Situation 
Room  —  Senator  Inouye  said  indignantly,  “I 
doubt  if  three  of  us  on  this  panel  have  ever  seen 
the  Situation  Room,  it  is  considered  so  secret”  — 
or  the  more  than  $8  million  in  profits  from  the 
Iran  arms  sales,  now  in  Swiss  bank  accounts  con¬ 
trolled  by  Mr.  Hakim  and  General  Secord. 


May2l 

Joseph  Coots,  vice  chairman  and  director  of  the 
Adolph  Coots  Co.  brewery,  telling  why  he  deposited 
$65,000  in  a  Swiss  bank  account  set  up  by  Lieut  Col. 
Oliver  L  North  to  aid  the  contras:  Colonel  North  "... 
was  very  anxious  to  provide  me  with  an  area  where  he 
thought  I  could  be  of  most  help. ...  That  was  in  the 
area  of  providing  a  small  Maule  airplane.” 


Joseph 

Coots 


May  28 

Lewis  A.  Tambs.  former  Ambassador  to  Costa 
Rica,  describing  his  reaction  to  the  news  that  John  K. 
Singiaub,  a  retired  major  general,  had  promised  a 
contra  leader  that  the  United  States  would  provide 
food,  arms  and  advisers: "...  I  said,  'You  cannot 
negotiate  for  the  United  States  Government'  He  said, 
‘That  does  not  mean  the  United  States  Government' 
He  said,  'That  means  we  private  United  Statesians.” 


JohnK. 

Singiaub 


Going  Through  Channels 


Those  missions  were  public.  Often,  however, 
private  .citizens  have  operated  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  cover.  The  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  regularly  employs  private  contractors.  In 
recent  years,  the  Slate  Department  has  used  pri¬ 
vate  intermediaries  with  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  the  Government  having  promised 
Israel  not  to  deal  officially  with  the  P.L.O. 

But  diplomatic  historians  said  that  in  every 
case  they  could  think  of,  the  private  Americans 
representing  the  Government  took  their  orders 
from,  and  reported  through,  official  channels. 

That  was  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Hakim,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secord  and  many  others  who  have  told  their 
stories  over  the  last  six  weeks  at  the  Congres¬ 
sional  hearings.  The  witnesses  "had  no  doubt,” 
said  Representative  Hamilton,  that  "they  were 
acting  on  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.”  But  even  President  Reagan's 
strongest  critics  do  not  believe  they  really  had 
such. authority  for  everything  they  did. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Reagan's  knowledge  of 


Reagan’s  Role 

.  The  President  did,  however,  authorize  the  so¬ 
licitation  of  private  contributions  for  the  contras. 
He  even  discussed  the  matter  with  King  Fahd  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  who  ended  up  giving  more  than 
$30  million.  And  he  made  a  point  of  meeting  with 
and  thanking  wealthy  Americans  who  had  do¬ 
nated  to  the  contras  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

William  B.  O'Boyle,  an  oil  executive  who  gave 
$130,000,  told  the  panels  of  an  enticement  held  out 
by  Carl  R.  ChanneU,  a  fund-raiser  for  Colonel 

were  to  give  approximate!^  $300,000  or  more!  the 
President  would  actually  meet  with  the  contribu¬ 
tor  and  thank  him  personally ...  for  the  contribu¬ 
tion  he  was  making  to  the  national  security.” 

Apparently,  what  the  President  and  other  of¬ 
ficials  did  in  this  area  was  legal;  at  one  point  Con¬ 
gress  explicitly  permitted  solicitation  of  contra 
aid  from  other  countries.  But  it  left  the  lawmak¬ 
ers  and  even  some  of  the  witnesses  uneasy.  Elliott 
Abrams,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  who  con¬ 
ducted  one  of  the  solicitations,  tokl  the  investiga¬ 
tors  he  found  it  “shameful  for  the  United  States  to 
go  around  rattling  a  tin  cup,”  Mr.  Abrams,  who 
misled  —  some  would  say,  Ued  to  —  Congress 
when  he  was  asked  about  the  solicitation  last 
year,  justified  it  on  the  ground  that  “the  contras 
were  starving."  But  he  conceded  that  the  donors 
would  not  have  contributed  if  they  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  something  in  return. 

A  few  of  the  Republicans  on  the  investigative 
committees  also  sought  to  defend  the  private 
operations  with  the  argument  that  the  end  justi¬ 
fied  the  means.  Representative  Henry  J.  Hyde  of 
Illinois,  for  one,  asserted  that  while  "those  means 
are  wrong  and  bad  and  blameworthy,"  they  were 
acceptable  because  "the  Nicaraguan  resistance 
survived." 

But  the  dominant  view  was  expressed  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Hamilton  In  his  summation  last  week 
of  the  healings  thus  far.  The  committees,  he  said, 
had  heard  a  "depressing  story"  about  “remark¬ 
able  confusion  in  the  processesof  government” 

"The  question  now,”  he  said,  “is  how  can  we 
prevent  it  from  happening  again?” 


June4 


Lewis  A. 
Tambs 


Arthur  L.  Liman,  chief  Senate  counsel,  referring  to 
an  arms-fbr-hostages  deal  with  Iran:  "When  you  were 
tokf  that  this  agreement  that  you  had  negotiated  had 
been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
you  must  have  felt  very  proud.” 

Albert  Hakim,  General  Second's  business  partner 
”1  felt  proud  throughout,  sir.  I  felt  proud  being  part  of 
the  team.” 

-■  'Mir.  feel  like  yoCCffcfdbberfthe" 

;cS&/$ar? t^Stffnpfbr-a  dayf^^"l“- 
,  ’  Mn  Hakim:  "I  would  not  accept  that  pCKSltion  for  airv/ 
money  In  the  worfdrsir." 

Mr.  Liman:  "Well,  you  had  it  better  than  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  some  sense.  You  didn’t  have  to 
get  confirmed,  correct?" 

Mr.  Hakim:  "I  still  believe  that  I  have  ft  better  than 
the  Secretary.  1  can  achieve  more,  too." 

Mr.  Liman:  "And  if  this,  if  this  initiative  had 
succeeded,  did  you  ever  make  any  calculation  as  to 
how  much  you  and  General  Secord  would  make?” 

Mr.  Hakim:  “In  what  period  of  time,  sir?" 

Mr.  Liman:  “People  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  three- 
or  five-year  plans." 

Mr.  Hakim:  "Many  millions.” 


1 1 1  •.  •/.. 

in  :•* 


JuneS 

Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Democrat  of  Hawaii  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  panelr ". . .  It  just  saddens  me 
to  be  told  that  as  a  United  States  Senator,  i  may  not  be 
privy  to  certain  information,  but ...  Mr.  Hakim  can  be 
made  privy  to  all  our  secrets." 


Albeit 

Hakim 


June  9 

Fawn  HaH,  Colonel  North's  secretary,  describing 
her  feelings  about  being  asked  to  alter  documents: 

"  . . .  I  felt  uneasy,  but ...  I  believed  in  Colonel  North, 
and  there  was  a  very  solid  and  very  valid  reason  that 
he  must  have  been  doing  this.  And  sometimes  you 
have  to  go  above  the  written  law,  I  believe." 


The  New  Ynrk  Times/ Joce  R.  Lopez,  George  Times;  Anorfaicd  Press;  Ajemce  Franco-Press 


Victor  Glides  In  on  Wings  of  Middle-Class  Prosperity 


British  Voters  Fashion  a  Virtual  Coronet  for  Thatcher 


By  FRANCIS  X.  CLINES 


LONDON 

r*  turned  out  the  voters,  if  not  the 
gods,  must  have  heard  her  the 
first  time  when,  in  a  moment  of 
what  one  commentator  called 
“casually  megalomaniacs l”  candor, 
Margaret  Thatcher  confessed  she 
hoped  to  go  “on  and  on"  toward  a 
fourth  and  fifth  term  as  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter.  rounding  the  century  with  the. 
momentum  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Her  embarrassed  handlers 
quickly  stowed  such  talk  away,  but  on 
election  eve  she  did  it  again,  warning 
voters  "the  fundamental  temple  of 
freedom  would  collapse  about  us”  if 
she  were  not  retained  at  Downing 
Street. 


Asnclaird  Pn*« 


Margaret  Thatcher 


North  as  if  at  some  barely  disquiet¬ 
ing  memory. 

"What  we  have  witnessed  is  an 
even  greater  abyss  and  division.” 
said  Neil  Kmnock,  hoarse  and 
soundly  beaten  as  the  leader  of  the 
Labor  party,  perhaps  the  one  Briton 
who  now  knows  best  the  iron  strength 
of  Mrs.  Thatcher.  She  was  ebulliently 
facing  five  additional  years,  ready '. 
for  the  next  phase  of  the  capitalist 
revolution  of  Thatcherism.  This  in¬ 
cludes  a  likely  social  reform  pro¬ 
gram,  of  as  yet  unclear  dimensions, 

' '  reaching  into  such  bedrock  institu- 
.  tions  as  the  schools,  housing,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  even  medical  care,  with  her  in¬ 
cumbency  haunted  as  ever  by  the 
specter  of  a  large  permanent  under- _ 

.  ciassof  people  without  work. 

the  thrashing  of  the  Labor  party 


The  voters  retained  her  royally,  closing  out  what  was 
termed  the  nastiest  election  campaign  of  pralwar  Brit¬ 
ain  and  fashioning  a  virtual  coronet  in  awarding  her  a 
rare  third  term  that  sets  her  toward  a  record  length  for 


modem  incumbency.  .... 

Seldom  has  such  a  decisive  victor  prevailed  amid 
such  a  divided  electorate  and  then  had  to  face  such  a  bit-, 
tersweet  constituency  in  governance.  The  grafting  of 
American  TV  huckstering  onto  the  campaign  only  lent  a 
quality  of  mirage,  of  surreal  vista  on  the  sundered  land 
and  its  sadly  divisive  passions,  on  the  zeal  with  which 
Labor's  embattled  North  peered  far  to  the  South  and  saw 
only  Tory  greed  ensconced,  on  the  apparent  indifference 
with  which  Conservatives  glanced  from  the  ramparts  of 
middle-class  prosperity  toward  the  jobless,  demoralized 


and  its  .scrappy  but  overmatched  champion,  Mn  Kin- 
nock,:was  stark.  For  he  had  filially  restored  a  surprising 
semblance  of  order,  even  electoral  sllckness,  to  his  frac¬ 
tious,  often  self-devouring  party  —  only  to  see  it  dashed 
upon  the  rock-hard  42.3  percent  Thatcher  vote,  virtually 
thejsame  as  It  was  in  the  1983  election.  Labor  received 
30.8'  percent,  an  impovement  of  more  than  3  points;  The 
Alliance  of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Liberals  re¬ 
ceived  22.8  percent,  a  loss  of  more  than  two  points.  Of  the 
650  seats  in  Parliament,  the  Tories' won  375,  a  loss  of  22 
from  1983;  Labor  won  229,  an  increase  of  20,  the  Alliance 
22,  a. loss  of  1.  The  Thatcher  majority  slipped  Vo  101  from 
137,  but  It  was  still  unshakable.  • 

Mr.  Kiimock.  won  the  wrong  election*  beating-  down 
the  third -place  Alliance  parties.  He  lost,  though  running 


on  strong  issues,  such  as  an  unemployment  problem  that 
worsened  in  Mrs.  Thatcher's  eight  years  from  1.1  million 
to  3  million. 

"Britain  is  great  again,”  was  Mrs.  Thatcher's  mes¬ 
sage,  an  echo  in  her  familiar  aspirated  tone  of  sincerity 
of  the  Reagaidte  theme  of  1984:  “It’s  morning  again  in 
America."  The  vote  showed  the  prosperous  southern  tier 
of  the  country  responding  in  grateful  strength  for  her. 
But  the  Tories  were  drubbed  in  Scotland  and  Wales, 
where  it's  still  night-dark  with  economic  depression. 
Many  voters  showed  they  still  suspect  that  the  Labor 
Party  can  view  politics  only  as  an  “anvil  of  millennial- 
ism”  and  not  compromise. 

As  the  party's  moralistic  leftist  factions  survived  for 
■future  In-fighting,  voters  still  doubt  that  Mr.  Kirmock, 
even  with  the  middle  ground  now  beckoning  through  the 
defeat  of  the  Alliance,  will  be  able  to 
push  his  party  further  centerward. 

From  this  campaign,  he  will  be 
remembered  as  the  happy  warrior  of 
arms  control,  wearing  the  albatross 
of  his  proposal  for  unilateral  nuclear 
disarmament.  Mrs.  Thatcher  ex¬ 
ploited  the  issue  of  nuclear  "surren¬ 
der"  brilliantly  by  resuglng  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Britain  in  her  rhetoric,  even 
posing  by  an  old  Spitfire  fighter 
plane,  and  so  often  invoking  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  “Winston.”-  as  if  the  long 
dead  Churchill  were  her  famtHar, 
that  some  people  half  expected  her  to 
break  Into  Vera  Lynn’s  “There'll  be 
bluebirds  over  the"  white '  cliffs  of 
Dover.”  Mr.  Kihnock  accused  the 
Thatcher  Government  of  employing 
“lies,  cover-ups,  arm  twisting,  toady- 


The  Summit: 

The  talk  is 
loud  but  the 
stick  is  small 
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ing,  back-stabbing  and  dirty  dealing.” 

The  Prime  Minister,  a  politician  not  known  to  apolo¬ 
gize,  was  defending  herself  from  the  accusation  of  being 
‘'heartless”  toward  the  have-nots.  She  turned  on  her  ac¬ 
cusers  as  politicians  who  "drool  and  drivel”  about  caring 
for  humanity  but  ignore  the  Tory  generosity  in  social 
programs.  But  then  she  instantly  amended:  “I'm  sorry  1 
used  those  words." 

The  moment  might  have  revealed  her  own  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  what  even  some  supporters  say  could  be  the  un¬ 
derlying  problem  of  her  new  term,  the  growth  of  "bour¬ 
geois  triumphalism”  as  It  Is  being  called  —  the  rise  of  a 
supposedly  selfish,  acquisitive  class,  of  the  new  elite  of  fi¬ 
nance  capitalism  who  have  helped  bolster  the  Thatcher- 
ite  recovery.  "Anyone  who  has  heard  yuppies  at  play  or 
at  table  —  and  who  can  have  failed  to  have  done  so,  given 
the  trumpet  volume  of  their  braying 
e»MH|  voices?  —  will  know  what  Is  meant,” 
wrote  Peregrine  Worsthome,  a 
Thatcher  devotee,  in  the  Sunday 
Telegraph. 

The  criticism  is  that  these  latest 
victors  in  Britain's  endless  class  war¬ 
fare  exhibit  little  sense  of  social  obli¬ 
gation  and  that  their  leader,  Mrs. 
Thatcher,  had  better  show  them  the 
*  way  in  this  fresh  start  or  risk  leaving 
office  with  national  division  itself  as 
berlegacy. 

Once  victory  was  certain,  the 
Prime  Minister  promised  Kipling's 
"humble  and  contrite  heart"  in  her 
renewal,  and  she  Indeed  talked  more 
humbly  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  term.' 
"You  never  know,”  she  said.  “I  might 
_  be  here,  I  might  be  twanging  a  harp.” 
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Marines  Drop  Spy 
Charge  in  Moscow 
Embassy  Case 


Many  Americans  were  stunned 
earlier  this  year  by  stories  of  young 
Marine  guards  at  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow  who  confessed 
to  fraternizing  with  women  who 
were  spies  and  ended  up  letting 
Soviet  agents  into  some  of  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  the  compound.  But 
last  week  the  Marine  Corps  issued  a 
confession  of  its  own.  The  corps  said 
it  could  not  prove  its  espionage  case 
against  Cpl.  Arnold  Bracy.  a  21 -year- 
old  former  Marine  guard  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow  and 
was  dropping  the  charges  against 
him.  Corporal  Bracy  said  he  had 
been  coerced  into  confessing  that  he 
had  let  Soviet  agents  into  the  em¬ 
bassy  last  year. 

Similar  charges  were  dismissed 
last  month  against  Sgt.  Clayton  J. 
Loneiree,  25  years  old.  another  Ma¬ 
rine  guard.  But  Sergeant  Lonetree 
still  faces  a  court-martial  on  allega¬ 
tions  that  he  provided  Soviet  agents 
with  secrets,  including  embassy 
blueprints  and  names  of  American 
intelligence  agents. 

Corporal  Bracy's  lawyer,  Lieut. 
Col.  Mike  Powell,  contended  last 
week  that  naval  investigators  had 
used  lie-detector  tests  in  "an  inten¬ 
tionally  deceptive"  manner.  The  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  denied  this.  Corporal 
Bracy  also  denied  that  he  had  had 
sexual  relations  with  a  Russian 
woman  linked  to  the  K.G.B.,  the 
Soviet  intelligence  agency. 

Sergeant  Lonetree,  however,  has 
confessed  that  he  had  had  an  affair 
with  a  Soviet  woman  who  worked  as 
a  secretary  at  the  embassy.  That  set 
off  the  spying  investigation. 

1  Bugs’  Admired 

Expressing  collegial  admiration 
for  Soviet  "tradecraft,"  James  R. 
Schlesinger,  a  former  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  said  that  it 
would  take  years  and  "many  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars'’  to  come  up  with 
a  bug-free  United  States  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  Discussing  his  findings  last 
week  after  TO  days'  of  Talks  with 
American  and  Soviet  officials 'there,-, 
he  said  the  Russians  had  exploited  a 
new  and  "higher  plateau  of  technolo¬ 
gy"  in  eavesdropping  devices. 

The  bugs,  which  eluded  American 
X-ray  detectors,  were  embedded  in 
prefabricated  beams  and  pillars, 
honeycombing  offices  in  the  new 
$190  million  embassy  complex.  Mr. 
Schlesinger  said  security  experts 
were  still  in  the  dark  as  to  how  the 
devices  operate,  if  they  can  be  neu¬ 
tralized  and  whether  they  all  have 
been  discovered.  Other  officials  sug¬ 
gested  that  new  and  more-secure 
Boors  might  be  added  to  the  nearly 
completed  eight-story  building.  But 
Mr.  Schlesinger  said  that  even  if  the 
Russians  cooperate,  it  would  take  at 
least  two  and  a  half  years  to  over¬ 
come  the  damage. 

Without  Soviet  cooperation,  he 
said,  the  offices  may  not  be  useable 
for  decades.  Why  should  the  Rus¬ 
sians  cooperate?  Under  a  1971 
treaty,  until  the  Americans  agree  to 
move  in,  the  new  Soviet  Embassy 
overlooking  northwest  Washington 
will  also  remain  empty. 


In  Poland,  Pope 
Praises  Solidarity 


killed  by  a  Russian  soldier  in  1918. 
Addressing  a  crowd  estimated  at 
two  million,  he  said  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agreements  with  private  farm¬ 
ers  organized  in  Rural  Solidarity 
"should  be  fully  realized." 

But  John  Paul  did  not  admonish 
the  Government  leader,  Gen.  Woj- 
ciech  Jaruzelski,  as  he  had  in  1983, 
when  martial  law  was  still  in  force. 
Since  then,  General  Jaruzelski  told 
the  Pope,  "the  turbulent  waves  have 
subsided."  Later,  however,  the  au¬ 
thorities  seemed  less  confident.  They 
said  3,000  people  had  clashed  briefly 
with  the  police  after  attending  a 
papal  mass  in  Cracow. 


Pope  John  Paul  II  surprised  the 
authorities  and  delighted  many  of 
his  countrymen  last  week  by  extol¬ 
ling  pluralism,  free  association  and 
human  rights  in  Poland.  On  his  third 
visit  to  his  homeland  as  Pope,  he 
mixed  Gospel  citations  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  outlawed  Solidarity 
movement,  met  privately  with  Lech 
Walesa,  the  movement's  founder, 
and  visited  a  Solidarity  monument  to 
■10  shipyard  workers  killed  by  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  1970  food  riots. 

Thousands  of  police  officers  cor¬ 
doned  off  20  blocks  in  Gdansk  to  keep 
the  public  and  press  away  as  the 
Pope  laid  a  wreath  at  the  shipyard 
memorial  in  the  Baltic  port  city.  The 
1980  accords  that  established  the 
free  trade  union  were  historic  and 
yet  to  be  fulfilled,  John  Paul  said. 

At  Tarnow,  near  Cracow,  he  beati¬ 
fied  an  18-year-old  Polish  farm  girl 


Panama  Charges 
Touch  Off  Rioting 


Col.  Roberto  Diaz  Herrera,  a  self- 
described  sinner  and  until  recently 
the  No.  2  man  in  the  Panama  De¬ 
fense  Forces,  said  fear  that  God 
would  punish  him  if  he  remained  si¬ 
lent  had  led  him  accuse  the  No.  1 
man,  Gen.  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega, 
or  complicity  in  murder  and  elec¬ 
toral  fraud.  Colonel  Diaz's  state¬ 
ments  touched  off  a  week  of  political 
violence  that  paralyzed  Panama 
City,  the  capital.  The  Government 
suspended  many  civil  and  political 
rights  and  censored  the  news. 

Holed  up  with  his  family  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  his  luxurious  walled  villa 
paid  for.  he  said,  with  bribes  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Cubans  seeking  Pana¬ 
manian  visas,  Colonel  Diaz  called  on 
General  Noriega  to  join  him  in  con¬ 
fessing.  "Our  war  is  psychic,  mysti¬ 
cal  and  religious,"  Colonel  Diaz  said. 

The  general  has  shaken  off  previ¬ 
ous  allegations  that  he  was  involved 
in  drug  smuggling,  money  launder¬ 
ing  and  spying  for  Cuba.  This  time, 
Colonel  Diaz  accused  him  of  fixing 
the  country's  1984  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  and  of  responsibility  for  planting 
a  bomb  in  a  helicopter  that,  the  colo¬ 
nel  said,  caused  the  1981  death  of  the 
then-strongman,  Brig.  Gen.  Omar 
Torrijos  Herrera.  General  Noriega 
again  denied  the  accusations. 


New  Military  Help 
For  Angola  Rebels 


Jonas  Savimbi,  the  Angolan  rebel 
leader  who  has  been  fighting  a  guer¬ 
rilla  war  against  the  Government  for 
12  years,  will  continue  to  receive 
military  aid  from  the  United  States, 
Government  officials  said  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  week. 

The  Reagan  Administration  was 
said  to  have  informed  Congress  of  its 
decision  to  provide  a  package  of  at 
least  $15  million  in  military  equip¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Savimbi'5  pro-Western 
forces,  called  Unita,  .in  their  fight 
against  the  Marxist  Government, 
which  has  the  help  of  35,000  Cuban 
troops.  The  aid  will  include  Stinger 
anti-aircraft  missiles. 

Although  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  is  arming  the  rebels,  the  State 
Department  has  been  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  relations  with  the  Government 
in  Luanda.  Administration  officials 
argue  that  helping  the  rebels  will 
persuade  the  Government  to  send 
the  Cubans  home,  but  Angolan  offi¬ 
cials  say  it  will  have  the  opposite  ef¬ 
fect 

Four  days  before  Washington's 
plans  for  more  aid  were  disclosed, 
Mr.  Savimbi  visited  white-ruled 
South  AWca  to  express  support  for 
President  P.  .W.  Botha  and  to  rebuke 
black  leaders  who  refused  to  negoti¬ 
ate  with  him. 


Parliament  Acts 
ToBarKahane 


SipB'Pawal<Alpfu/ZihnU)Kl(i 

Pope  John  Paul  II  with  Gen. 
Wojciech  Jaruzelski  in  Warsaw. 


Rabbi  Meir  Kahane.  the  militant 
Israeli  conservative  who  was  born  in 
the  United  States,  has  fought  to  keep 
his  American  citizenship  while  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  member  of  the  Israeli  Par¬ 
liament.  In  1985,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  deprived  him  of  his  American 
citizenship  because  of  his  member¬ 
ship  in  a  foreign  parliament,  but  a 
Federal  Court  gave  him  back  his 
passport 

Last  week,  the  Parliament  In  Jeru¬ 
salem  moved  to  exclude  him  from  its 
activities  when  he  refused  to  accept 
a  pledge  of  allegiance  to  Israel  and 
his  parliamentary  duties. 

Meanwhile,  an  American  profes¬ 
sor  was  convicted  in  an  Israeli  mili¬ 
tary  court  for  disturbing  the  peace 
by  taking  part  in  an  unauthorized 
Arab  demonstration  on  the  Israell- 
occupied  West  Bank.  Roger  L.  Hea- 
cock,  a  45-year-old  professor  of 
European  history  at  Bir  Zeit  Univer¬ 
sity,  in  Ra  mall  ah,  15  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  was  given  a  two-month 
suspended  sentence,  fined  $950  and 
put  on  probation  for  three  years.  He 
has  been  a  vocal  supporter  of  Pales¬ 
tinian  nationalism  at  the  univeristy. 

Also,  after  months  of  political 
quarreling  between  Prime  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  and  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Shimon  Peres,  Israel  appeared  to 
have  decided  on  a  new  ambassador 
to  the  United  States:  Rumanian-bom 
Moshe  Arad,  52.  who  has  been  the 
envoy  to  Mexico. 


Milt  Freudenheim 
and  James  F.  Clarity 


Europeans  Find  Reagan  Distracted  and  Passive  in  Venice 


pressed  its  willingness  to  stop  ?hc 

conflict,  the  onus  would  fall 
Bur  the  Europeans,  keen  on  keep¬ 
ing"  1  roes  of  communication  to 
Iran  and  fearful  of  East-***  ‘on- 
irontation  ,n  the  gulf.  *a,en? 
the  White  House  language.  An  cn- 
torceable"  fecriiy  Coundi^.u- 
lion  became  "a  just  and  eff- 
one."  At  a  news  conference.  Secrc* 
tarv  of  State  George  P.  Shu  Ur  argued 
testily  that  "effective”  meant  what 

he  said  it  meant  -  ."f,nfor^!e 
The  President  called  it  a  case  «n  se 
mantics."  Apparently  seeking  to  cod 
anxieties.  Mr.  Reagan  fcekno^ledged 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  a  stake  m 
"peaceful  shipping"  in  the  gulf  buthe 
rejected  the  idea  that  the  two  supei^ 
powers  should  act  as  joint  trus«ee 
there. 

Embarrassing  Reminder 


Summit  Does  No  Harm 
And  Very  Little  Business 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 


Venice 

PERHAPS  it  was  the  unlucky  number,  but 
the  13th  meeting  of  leaders  of  the  seven 
major  industrial  democracies  last  week 
will  probably  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  least  consequential  since  Val6ry  Giscard 
d'Estaing  and  Helmut  Schmidt  first  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  the  annual  get-togethers.  The 
world  economy  is  not  quite  in  the  parlous  state  it 
was  in  1975, when  the  French  President  and  West 
German  Chancellor  urged  concerted  action  to 
deal  with  the  dramatic  rise  in  Middle  East  oil 
prices.  But  it  is  shaky  enough,  and  the  general¬ 
ities  and  palliatives  proffered  in  Venice,  officials 
privately  concurred,  will  probably  change  little. 

For  President  Reagan,  Venice  was  to  have 
been  a  glittering,  telegenic  stage  on  which  to 
demonstrate  his  leadership  of  the  free  world  and 
check  the  erosion  of  his  authority  in  Washington. 
But  Mr.  Reagan  often  came  across  as  an  amiable 
and  important  gentleman  taking  a  protracted 
and  somewhat  lonely  Italian  holiday  —  his  im¬ 
portance  demonstrated  by  an  imperial  phalanx 
of  security  deployed  on,  over  and  around  Ven¬ 
ice’s  lagoons.  While  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of 
West  Germany  and  President  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand  of  France  strolled  through  one  of  the 
world’s  most' beautiful  cities,  Mr.  Reagan,  who 
had  never  been  here  before,  did  not  set  foot  in  the 


Piazza  San  Marco.  The  Europeans  found  him  dis¬ 
tracted  and  passive,  reaching  frequently  for  his 
little  note  cards  for  guidance.  At  a  news  confer¬ 
ence,  he  suggested  that  the  dollar  might  sink  fur¬ 
ther.  a  gaffe  that  aides  rushed  to  rectify. 

On  Friday  at  the  wall  in  West  Berlin,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  projected  a  more  forceful  image.  "Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev."  he  said  in  a  rhetorical  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  leader,  “open  this  gate!  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
tear  down  this  wall!"  On  three  previous  nights  in 
East  Berlin,  rampaging  East  German  youths,  an¬ 
gry  at  being  prevented  from  hearing  British  rock 
groups  playing  just  across  the  ugly  barrier,  had 
shouted'flie  same  demand,  "The  Wall-Must  Go!" 
and  had  invoked  the  name  of  Mikhail  S.  Gorba¬ 
chev  while  sparring  with  the  police.  But  on 
Thursday  night  in  West  Berlin,  ultra-leftists  vio¬ 
lently  protested  not  the  Communist-built  wall, 
but  the  American  President's  presence. 

In  Venice,  where  the  Americans  had  arrived 
making  clear  they  were  seeking  allied  support 
far  a  bellicose-sounding  course  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  they  seemed  in  the  end  to  be  talking  loudly 
and  carrying  a  rather  small  stick.  Senior  White 
House  officials  warned  Iran  that  American 
planes  might  take  out  its  Chinese-made  Silk¬ 
worm  missiles  if  they  were  made  operational  in 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  The  Administration  also 
wanted  the  seven  to  endorse  a  ban  by  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  on  arms  sales  to  Iran 
and  Iraq,  if  the  two  combatants  refused  to  negoti¬ 
ate  a  cease-fire.  As  Iraq  has  repeatedly  ex- 


On  the  economic  front,  in  view  of 
political  uncertainties  or  weaknesses 
in  all  seven  countries  no  one  really 
leaned  on  anyone  else  In  Venice. 
Reacting  to  Japan’s  P™*™1  £ 
stimulate  domestic  consumption,  me 
United  States  partially  lifted  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions  imposed  on  Japan, 
which  had  been  accused  of  dumping 
semiconductors  at  below-cost  prices 
on  the  world  market.  But  expecta¬ 
tions  that  the  Americans  might  pres¬ 
sure  the  West  Germans  to  pump- 
prime  their  economy  came  to  noth¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Kohl,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mit¬ 
terrand.  insisted  ihat  the  vast  Amer¬ 
ican  budget  deficit  is  the  world  econ¬ 
omy's  core  problem.  The  moral  in 
Venice  seemed  to  be  that  until  Amer¬ 
icans  stop  living  beyond  their  means, 
their  leaders  will  be  hard  put  to  give 
economics  lessons  to  others. 

The  leaders  also  reaffirmed  their 
intention  to  coordinate  antiierronst 
efforts  but  they  delicately  refrained 
from  repealing  their  promise  at 
Tokyo  last  year  of  a  "refusal  to  ex¬ 
port  arms  to  slates  which  sponsor  or 
support  terrorism."  The  Americans 
shied  from  what  seemed  an  embar¬ 
rassing  reminder  of  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration's  clandestine  arms 
sales  to  Iran. 

The  seven  also  expressed  their  con¬ 
cern  about  the  AIDS  epidemic,  sol¬ 
emnly  placing  the  subject  at  the  top 
of  the  world’s  agenda.  But  they  merely  "wel¬ 
comed"  Mr.  Mitterrand's  proposal  for  an  inter¬ 
national  committee  on  ethical  issues  raised  by 
AIDS.  He  was  known  to  be  troubled  by  the  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  in  the  United  States.  Japan  and 
West  Germany  toward  mandatory  testing  for  in¬ 
dications  of  the  disease. 

As  for  Mr.  Reagan’s  arms-control  strategy. 
White  House  officials  had  hoped  for  a  thumping 
declaration  of  support  but  had  to  settle  for  more 
opaque,  committee-drafted  language.  The  topic 
was  more  seriously  treated  later  by  the  NATO 
foreign, ministers  hi Reykjavik.  They  endorsed  a 
modified  version  of  rhe  Soviet  proposal  to  abolish 
both  medniih-  and  shorter-rahge  missiles.  Also  in 
the  Icelandic  capital.  France  and  the  United 
States  seemed  to  bridge  differences  on  how  to 
deal  with  East-West  negotiations  on  reducing 
conventional  arms. 

The  Venice  experience  again  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  such  meetings  are  worth  the  ef¬ 
fort  entailed  in  bringing  the  seven  leaders  togeth¬ 
er.  Before  departing,  Mr.  Mitterrand  voiced  his 
misgivings  about  these  annual  media  spectacles. 
But  others  contended  that  it  does  no  harm  for  the 
leaders  to  get  a  sense  of  what  is  on  one  another’s 
minds,  to  take  measure  of  respective  strengths 
and.  as  seemed  to  be  the  case  in  Venice,  weak¬ 
nesses.  Britain's  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Howe,  summed  up  this  sentiment,  asserting  the 
gatherings  were,  after  all,  a  useful  exercise  in 
"international  group  therapy." 


New  Law  Promises  to  Be  Key  Election  Issue 


New  Zealand’s  Nuclear  Aversion 


By  CHARLOTTE  EVANS 


Wellington,  New  Zealand 
EW  Zealand’s  ban  on  nuclear  arms  and 
nuclear-powered  ships  is  now  a  matter 
of  law,  not  just  Government  policy,  and 
the  issue  is  certain  to  be  a  major  one  in 
elections  expected  in  the  next  few 


national 
months. 

The  ban,  which  has  strained  relations  between 
Wellington  and  Washington,  became  law  by  a  39- 
to-29  vote  of  Parliament  10  days  ago,  codifying 
the  policy  that  has  been  in  effect  since  Prime 
Minister  David  Lange’s  Labor  Government  was 
elected  three  years  ago  on  a  pledge  to  make  New 
Zealand  nuclear-free. 

The  legal  ban  is  an  important  symbol  for  anti¬ 
nuclear  militants  here,  who  see  it  as  an  example 
for  the  world.  And  although  the  economy  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  the  overriding  election  issue,  the  jubila¬ 
tion  of  antinuclear  activists  was  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  a  victory  by  the  opposition  Na¬ 
tional  Party  over  Labor  in  the  elections  would  al¬ 
most  certainly  mean  repeal  of  the  new  law. 

The  leader  of  the  National  Party,  Jim  Bolger, 
called  passage  of  the  law  "an  exercise  in  futility" 
and  said  it  did  not  make  any  contribution  to  arms 
control  and  did  not  guarantee  that  New  Zealand 
would  be  immune  from  nuclear  weapons. 

Further,  he  said,  it  pushed  aside  the  views  of 
the  many  New  Zealanders  who  are  disturbed  by 
the  country’s  status  in  ANZUS,  the  mutual  de¬ 
fense  alliance  with  Australia  and  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  nuclear-weapons  dispute, 
the  United  States  has  said  it  no  longer  feels 
obliged  to  come  to  New  Zealand's  aid. 

But  while  the  ban  has  provoked  official  trouble 
between  the  United  States  and  New  Zealand,  it 
has  not  resulted  In  anti-Americanism.  Indeed,  an 
American  living  outside  the  diplomatic  com¬ 
munity  here  might  never  hear  of  the  nuclear 
issue  at  all,  in  contrast  to  the  daily  ribbing  Amer¬ 
icans  look  from  New  Zealanders  when  their 
boats  were  doing  well  early  in  the  America's  Cup 
races. 

The  official  American  view  of  the  dispute  was 
reflected  recently  by  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  United  States  Pacific  Fleet,  Adm.  James 
Lyons,  who  said,  "I  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
ask  men  and  women  of  the  fleet  to  fight  for  a 
country  which  won't  even  let  us  visit  in  peace¬ 
time." 


Corasn/Frar*  Fournier 


Prime  Minister  David  Lange 


While  the  Labor  Government  of  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  Lange  is  adhering  to  its  no-nuclear-ships  poli¬ 
cy,  it  does  not  check  what  kind  of  weapons  may 
be  aboard  American  planes  that  are  allowed  in 
and  out  of  a  base  at  Christchurch  that  is  involved 
in  an  Antarctic  research  program  called  "Opera¬ 
tion  Deep  Freeze.”  That  American  program  is 
worth  about  $10  million  a  year  to  New  Zealand.. 

Whatever  their  view  of  American  nuclear 
power  and  ships.  New  Zealanders  acknowledge 
that  America  has  immense  influence  on  the  their 
daily  lives,  and  talk  about  the  United  States  is 
more  likely  to  be  about  its  television  programs, 
movies  and  books  than  about  the  atomic  issue. 


New  Zealand  has  two  television 
channels,  and  its  programming  in¬ 
cludes  "The  Bill  Cosby  Show,"  "The 
Wonderful  World  of  Walt  Disney,” 
"M*A*S-H*,”  and  "Dallas."  All  the 
big  American  movies  come  here,  and 
local  stage  companies  produce  such 
Broadway  plays  as  "Children  of  a 
Lesser  God"  and  "I’m  Not  Rappa- 
port" 

A  Wellington-based  company  has 
just  completed  the  casting  for  "Are 
You  Lonesome  Tonight?”  which  is 
billed  as  a  tribute  to  Elvis  Presley. 
Interviews  with  visiting  American 
celebrities  are  given  prominent  dis¬ 
play  here. 

Making  it,  to  many  New  Zealand¬ 
ers,  means  making  it  in  America. 
Bob  Jones,  a  financier,  won  headlines 
not  long  ago  when  he  bought  the 
building  at  44  Wall  Street  So  did  Neil 
Finn,  who  became  the  first  Kiwi,  as 
New  Zealanders  can  themselves,  to 
have  a  song  —  "Don’t  Dream  It's 
Over"  —  on  the  American  top  10  pop 
music  chart. 

"American  values  are  now  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  our  culture.”  said  Mattie 
Wall,  a  public  relations  consultant  in 
Wellington,  who  returned  to  New  Zea¬ 
land  last  yea  rafter  two  years  as  vice 
consul  in  New  York. 

“All  the  changes  in  New  Zealand  in 
the  last  three  years  have  moved  us 
toward  a  greater  Americanization  in 
a  loose  sort  of  way,"  she.  said. 
"There’s  an  increase  in  competition, 
an  increase  in  recognizing  ambitions, 


impatience,  speed,  material  wealth.1 

At  the  same,  she  said,  her  generation  had  in¬ 
herited  as  a  result  of  American  participation  in 
the  Vietnam  war,  “an  Innate  skepticism  and 
cynicism  about  America’s  foreign  policy  motives 
and  in  capacity  for  being  sensitive." 

“I  think  they’re  a  bloody  marvelous  people," 
said  BUI  Godfrey,  president  of  the  Ex-Vietnam 
Services  Association,  comprising  veterans  who 
fought  In  the  Vietnam  War.  “One  thing that’s 
overlooked  is  that  you  can  look  anywhere  in  the 
world  today  and  there  are  two  big  brothers.  One 
is  flying  the  hammer  and  sickle  and  the  other  is 
flying  Old  Glory.  You  takes  your  choice.” 


(yaiuiT 
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An  Ex-General  Was  Nominated  as  Successor  During  the  Most  Violent  Riots  in  Years 


Chun’s  Plan 
Fans  Flames 
Of  Dissent  in 
South  Korea 

By  CLYDE  HABERMAN 

'  -Seoul,  South  Korea 
MkS  Roh  Tae  Woo,  the  man  almost  certain  to  be 
MW  South  Korea’s  next.  President,  was  talking 
*  bout  his  desire  for  political  reconciliation 
*  *  at  a  news  conference  last  week,  members  of 

his  ruling  party  sat  behind  him,  coughing  and  dabbing 
their  eyes  with  handkerchiefs.  Unexpectedly,  they 
had  taken  in  nasty  gulps  of  tear-gas  fumes  that  clung 
to  the  clothing  of  reporters  ami  photographers. 

There  was  mild  irony  in  the  discomfort  of  the  ruling 
group,  which  was  suffering  what  many  of  its  fellow 
citizens  had  to  endure  during  anti-Govemraent  tur¬ 
moil  in  Seoul's  streets.  For  days,  riot  policemen  satu¬ 
rated  the  center  of  the  city  with  potent  gas  trying  to 
end  demonstrations  by  student  radicals  committed  to 
toppling  the  authoritarian  Government 
Skirmishes  between  dissidents  and  the  police  were 
the  most  violent  and  prolonged  street  actions  that  this 
capital  had  seen  in  several  years.  And  as  the  protests 
continued  into  the  weekend,  they  threw  a  menacing 
shadow  over  what  was  to  have  been  Mr.  Roh's  week  of 
triumph.  On  Wednesday,  7,300  delegates  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  held  by  his  Democratic  Justice  Party  acclaimed 
him  as  their  presidential  nominee  at  an  electoral  col¬ 
lege  expected  to  meet  late  this  year.  The  convention 
was  a  pleasant  show,  but  it  was  also  window  dressing. 
The  only  vote  Lhat  counted  had  been  cast  a  week 
earlier  when  President  Chun  Doo  Hwan  named  Mr. 
Roh,  his  okl  friend  and  fellow  ex-general,  to  succeed 
him  next  February. 

The  street  clashes  that  immediately  followed  Mr. 
Roh’s  nomination  showed  the  delicacy  of  his  political 
situation  as  he  prepared  to  become  president  Not 
that  the  band  of  militant  students  seemed  capable  of 
attracting  the  broad  popular  support  that  is  probably 
needed  to  upset  the  transition.  But,  as  one  foreign  dip¬ 
lomat  put  it,  “They  can  make  it  messy.” 

ft  was  already  messy  enough  for  him.  As  a  key 
player  in  Mr.  Chun's  bloody  consolidation  of  power 
seven  years  ago,  Mr.  Roh  faces  the  same  challenges 
to  his  legitimacy  that  have  dogged  the  incumbent 
President  One  difficult  task  he  must  perform,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  is  to  carve  a  distinct  political  identity  for  himself 
quickly. 

There  are  signs  that  Mr.  Roh  is  trying.  He  struck 
temperate  notes  last  week,  calling  on  the  main  anti- 
Govemment  party  to  join  in  a  political  dialogue, 
proposing  (without  specifics)  fewer  constraints  on 
the  press  and  on  provincial  governments,  and  saying 
he  was  willing  to  discuss  the  length  of  his  term  in  of¬ 
fice,  with  opposition  leaders.  That  was  a  gesture  of 
-willingness  to  resume;  ;evenlaafly,-fa  debafe’ Abruptly 
"  Gilded  how'  toP 

change  the  constitutional  process  for  selecting  the  na¬ 
tional  leader. 


Police  wearing  gas  masks  seize  a  demonstrator  during  anti-Govemment  protests  in  the  center  of  Seoul  last  week. 


Associated  Press 


Pressure  may  mount  for  Mr.  Roh  to  make  real 
progress  soon  to  convince  Koreans  that  he  is  serious 
about  a  dialogue.  A  likely  move  would  be  for  Ms  party 
to  advocate  changing  the  electoral  college  rules  to 
make  them  fairer;  this  could  lure  the  opposition  to 
participate  in  the  process  and  make  it  seem  more  le¬ 
gitimate  But  the  opposition  will  probably  stick  to  its 
boycott  plans.  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  any 
of  Mr.  Roh's  pledges  might  change  general  attitudes 
about  a  Government  widely  described  as  unpopular. 
The  ordinary  man  on  the  street  may  not  be  ready  to 
join  the  student  militants,  but  he  probably  does  feel 
that  democratic  reforms  are  overdue. 

-e  A1$dpMrl:  Ratncannot  goarantee’qmck  delivery  . on  ■» 
yWptffingrRe 'proposes.  for  Mr.  Chun  says  he  intends  to  - 
wield  power  up  to  the  last  minute  next  Feb.  S>5.  While 
his  heir  apparent  talked  about  democracy  to  party 


delegates  last  week,  President  Chun  barely  men¬ 
tioned  the  word  in  his  own  speech.  It  has  long  been 
plain  that  he  considers  his  intention  to  leave  office  — 
the  first  South  Korean  leader  prepared  to  do  so  volun¬ 
tarily  —  as  being  of  Itself  the  most  important  step  to¬ 
ward  democracy  this  country  has  taken.  Unlike  Mr. 
Roh’s  remarks,  the  presidential  emphasis  was  on 
dealing  sternly  with  radicals,  "no  matter  what  sacri¬ 
fice  may  be  necessary.” 

A  question  is  whether  Mr.  Roh  will  indeed  be  a  sub¬ 
stantive  change  from  Mr.  Chun.  Moderate  opposition 
leaders  charge  that  the  former  soldiers  are  cut  from 
the  same  olive  drab  cloth.  Mr.  Rob  himself  agrees  he 
will  pursro'fitepredecqssdt’stHisic  policies,  wjjfrtfrefc 
overriding- coneern',for:'- rational -security,  economic 
progress  and  limited  political  dissent.  The  major  dif-. 
ference,  experts  say,  may  involve  personal  style,  al¬ 


though  that  could  ultimately  prove  important  Mr. 
Chun  talks  Incessantly  and  doesn’t  listen,  people  who 
have  spent  time  with  him  say.  In  contrast,  Mr.  Roh  is 
said  to  have  accepted  the  rough-and-tumble  of  party 
politics  and  is  more  willing  to  listen. 

In  the  meantime,  South  Korea  must  deal  with  other 
pressures.  The  perceived  threat  from  North  Korea  is 
likely  to  persist.  An  approaching  Presidential  election 
year  could  affect  United  States  attitudes.  There  are 
also  the  mandates  of  keeping  the  economy  going  and 
of  staging  the  Summer  Olympics  successfully  in  Seoul 
next  year. 

And,  as  always,  there  are  the  students.  They  are  dis- 
.^.cip^jBd^airmigiLted  and-impervious  to  tear-gas  bar- 
-•  reges.TBOr tnrysrern  unlikely  to  be  able  to  trigger 
•  massive  unrest  that  could  bring  down  the  Govern¬ 
ment 


Monastery  Is  an  Important  Symbol,  but  China  Still  Holds  the  Upper  Hand 


Tibet’s  Buddhist  Monks  Endure  to  Rebuild  a  Part  of  the  Past 


Thr  New  York  Timm  Edward  A  Cavan 


Temples  of  the  Gehikpas,  ruined  by  Chinese  invaders,  in  Ganden,  Tibet;  young  Bud¬ 
dhist  monks  who  live  there. 


SipA,Sif'phpnir  Hollyman 


By  EDWARD  A.  GARGAN 


Ganden,  Tibet 

THE  brick  shells  of  scores  of  buildings 
cling  to  the  steep  mountain  slopes 
here,  30  miles  east  of  Lhasa,  the  Ti¬ 
betan  capital.  Once  the  holiest 
monastery  of  the  Getukpa  sect  of  Tibetan 
Buddhism,  the  temples  were  dynamited  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  1960’s  to  extirpate  religion 
from  Tibet,  both  in  retaliation  for  an  armed 
uprising  in  1959  and  as  part  of  the  leftist  hys¬ 
teria  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Today  300 
monks  are  slowly  rebuilding,  determined  to 
recreate  the  grandeur  of  the  15th-century 
monastery.  In  doing  this,  they  are  also  erect¬ 
ing  a  monument  to  Tibetan  resistance  to  Chi¬ 
nese  rule. 

“We  are  going  to  rebuild  this  monastery,” 
said  a  gray-haired  monk  in  a  worn  maroon 
robe.  "We  have  to  find  sponsors.  We  have  lo 
find  donations.  It  will  take  time,  but  we  will 
find  a  way."  He  spoke  hesitantly,  warily. 
“The  Chinese  spy  on  us  here,"  he  said,  lead¬ 
ing  a  visitor  into  his  chamber.  "The  army 
comes  here.  The  Chinese  guides  spv  on  us. 
We  have  to  be  careful." 

Sweet-smelling  yak-butter  lamps  flickered 


before  a  dark  photograph  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
the  spiritual  leader  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  and 
symbol  of  independence,  who  lives  in  exile  in 
Dharmsala,  India,  about  900  miles  to  the 
wesL  Officially.  Tibet  is  an  autonomous  re¬ 
gion  of  China,  with  special  tax  benefits  and  a 
modicum  of  self-rule.  In  Tact,  Beijing  main¬ 
tains  tight  control. 

Before  the  1959  revolution,  “there  were 
more  ihan  3.000  monks  here,"  the  old  monk 
said.  "When  the  Dalai  Lama  came  to  Gan¬ 
den,  there  were  often  5.000  monks  here.  After 
the  revolution,  the  Chinese  put  the  monks  in 
prison.  Some  were  sent  to  villages.  A  lot  of 
monks  were  killed.  Others  didn’t  want  to  be 
monks  any  more  and  got  married.  Even  to¬ 
day  there  are  300  monks  still  in  prison,  in¬ 
cluding  38  from  Ganden. 

“I  ran  away  when  the  Chinese  came,"  he 
continued.  "1  was  afraid.  All  the  statues  of 
Buddha  they  sent  lo  Beijing.  They  burned  all 
the  scriptures.  All  the  scriptures  we  have 
now  are  new.  There  is  nothing  old." 

There  were  6,254  monasteries  in  independ¬ 
ent  Tibet  when  China  invaded  in  1951.  AH  but 
a  handful  lie  in  ruins,  dynamited,  or  de¬ 
stroyed  by  Tibetans  who  were  forced  at  gun¬ 
point  to  rip  the  buildings  apart  with  their 
hands.  The  Chinese  now  dismiss  the  destruc¬ 


tion  of  the  1960’s  and  1970’s  as  “leftist  ex¬ 
cesses.”  But  cognizant  of  Tibetan  hostility, 
they  have  spent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
roads,  water  systems  and  electrification.  A 
small  proportion  has  gone  to  rehabilitate 
some  of  the  more  prominent  monasteries, 
not  coincidentally  the  ones  most  frequently 
seen  by  foreign  tourists. 

Still,  Ganden  has  emerged  as  a  singular  ex¬ 
ample  of  Tibetan  pride  and  determination. 
This  is  partly  because  of  the  destruction 
here,  far  worse  than  at  monasteries  in  Lhasa, 
and  partly  because  Ganden  is  being  rebuilt 
with  only  scant  assistance  from  Beijing. 
"People  come  here  to  make  donations,”  the 
monk  said.  "They  also  give  gold  necklaces." 
He  led  the  way  through  the  rubble,  reminisc¬ 
ing.  "When  I  walked  along  here,  there  were 
so  many  monks.  Many,  many.”  He  pointed  to 
a  ragged  wall  of  bricks  surrounding  a  pile  of 
stone  and  broken  rock.  "There  were  lots  of 
statues  in  there.  Also  the  monks  had  their 
chambers  there,  six  or  seven  in  a  group." 
Farther  on,  he  pointed  to  a  spacious  square  of 
cement.  “This  was  a  chanting  hall  where 
5,000  monks  could  chant  We  will  rebuild  this. , 
Maybe  next  year  we  will  begin.” 

Most  Tibetan  monasteries  are  strictly 
regulated  by  the  Government's  Bureau  of 
Religious  Affairs.  “Before  the  revolution,  be¬ 
fore  1959,”  the  old  monk  said,  "anyone  who 
wanted  to  could  come  here  to  become  a 
monk.  Now  it  depends  on  the  bureau  to  allow 
new  students,  maybe  only  10  or  15  each  year. 
The  bureau  gives  permission  for  the  monks 
to  wear  these  robes,"  he  added  "The  bureau 
comes  here  to  see  if  all  the  monks  have  per¬ 
mits.  We  ask  for  more  monks  but  the  bureau 
does  not  allow  it." 

The  monastery  exerts  a  lure  on  Tibetans, 
drawn  by  Buddhism  and  by  determination  to 
see  Ganden  rise  from  the  rubble.  "My 
monastery  was  destroyed,  too,"  another 
monk  said.  “I  heard  that  rebuilding  began  in 
1981,  so  I  came  here.  I  was  not  a  monk  from 
Ganden.  I’m  just  an  old  monk  from  eastern 
Tibet.  When  I  went  to  Sera  monastery  and 
Drepung  monastery,  1  saw  there  was  still 
something  there.  Here,  there  was  nothing.  I 
wept," 

Less  than  a  dozen  buildings  have  been  re¬ 
built,  some  only  partially.  On  a  balcony  of  a 
new  thick-walled,  whitewashed  building, 
young  monks  were  painting  baked  white-clay 
images  of  the  seated  Buddha.  Watching 
them,  the  old  monk  said  there  was  some  hope 
that  the  Chinese  Government  would  grad¬ 
ually  loosen  the  controls  on  Tibetan  religious 
institutions,  but  only  the  faintest  of  hopes  that 
China  will  ever  give  Tibet  back  its  lost  inde¬ 
pendence.  "I  don’t  know  if  it  ever  will  hap¬ 
pen,"  the  ofd  monk  whispered.  “Now,  we  just 
build." 
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Looking  at  the  Reagan  Record  on  Federalism 


Reagan  Officials 
To  Extend  Reach 
Of  AIDS  Testing 

To  the  dismay  of  those  who  fear 
that  any  mandatory  testing  might  be 
a  precedent  for  civil-rights  abuses, 
the  Reagan  Administration  de¬ 
scribed  last  week  the  details  of  its 
plan  to  screen  Federal  prisoners  and 
aspiring  immigrants  for  evidence  of 
infection  with  the  AIDS  virus.  While 
the  announcement  had  been  expect¬ 
ed,  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
3d  alarmed  some  civil  libertarians 
by  suggesting  that  a  positive  AIDS 
test  might  be  considered  a  possible 
ground  for  the  denial  of  parole. 

"One  of  Lhe  factors  on  when  people 
leave  prison  on  parole  certainly  has 
to  do  with  whether  they  are  a  danger 
to  the  community.*'  Mr.  Meese  said. 
But  Alvin  J.  Bronstein,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Prison  Project 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  said  it  would  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional  to  keep  someone  in  prison  be¬ 
cause  of  a  medical  condition. 

Beginning  immediately,  prisoners 
will  be  tested  when  they  enter  and 
leave  Federal  prisons.  In  about  a 
month,  testing  is  expected  to  begin 
for  potential  immigrants  and  for  ille¬ 
gal  aliens  seeking  amnesty;  those 
who  test  positive  will  either  be 
barred  from  entering  the  United 
States  or  be  denied  legal  residency  if 
they  are  already  here.  However,  ille¬ 
gal  aliens  will  not  be  deported  on  the 
basis  of  positive  tesL  results  because 
amnesty  applications  must  be  kept 
confidential. 

Although  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  has  stopped  short  of  proposing 
widespread  mandatory  screening, 
some  critics  say  it  is  moving  in  that 
direction.  Testing  is  already  re¬ 
quired  in  the  military  and  Foreign 
Service  and  for  applicants  for  cer¬ 
tain  programs  run  by  the  Job  Corps. 
(Required  testing  of  blood  donors 
has  been  credited  with  virtually 
eliminating  the  problem  of  spread¬ 
ing  AIDS  through  transfusions.) 

Meanwhile,  leaders  at  the  seven- 
nation  economic  summit  conference 
in  Venice  called  for  countries  to 
cooperate  in  combating  AIDS,  but 
warned  that  the  fight  must  be  waged 
■**in.ari;ordan.c.p.jyj}h  the.prindples.oL 
humah’ri^hts.”" 

U.S.  Seeks  Control 
Of  the  Teamsters 

The  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  is  so  corrupt  that  the 
Government  is  preparing  a  lawsuit 
aimed  at  taking  control  of  the  union, 
the  Justice  Department  said  last 
week. 

The  action  will  mark  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  use  yet  of  Federal  antiracke¬ 
teering  statutes,  a  strategy  that  in¬ 
vestigators  hope  will  root  out  what 
they  say  is  the  longstanding  influ¬ 
ence  of  organized  crime  in  the  na¬ 
tion's  largest  union. 

The  lawsuit  is  expected  to  call  for 
the  removal  of  the  union’s  21-mem¬ 
ber  executive  board,  including  the 
president,  Jackie  Presser.  Mr. 
Presser  is  also  facing  trial  In  Cleve¬ 
land  on  charges  that  he  embezzled 
$700,000  from  the  union  to  pay  em¬ 
ployees  with  Mafia  connections  who 
did  no  work. 

The  teamsters  last  week  called  the 
Federal  action  a  "groundless  at¬ 
tack”  and  "a  calculated  political 
ploy  designed  to  take  the  pressure  of 
numerous  problems  off  the  Reagan 
Administration." 

The  union,  which  has  1.7  million 
members,  was  the  only  big  labor  or¬ 
ganization  to  support  Mr.  Reagan  in 
his  Presidential  races;  Mr.  Presser 
was  part  of  the  Administration's 
transition  team  in  1980. 

But  relations  soured  last  year 
when  the  President's  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  accused  the  team- 


vy 


sters'  leaders  of  pension  fund  fraud 
and  other  corruption  and  the  Justice 
Department  said  it  would  take  action 
against  the  union.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Government  succeeded  in  plac¬ 
ing  a  teamsters'  local  in  Union  City, 
N.J.,  under  court  supervision,  its 
first  such  use  of  the  civil  antiracke- 
leering  statutes. 


board  for  police  agencies  —  on  peo¬ 
ple  with  criminal  records  or  out¬ 
standing  arrest  warrants.  Now  a 
Federal  advisory  committee  has 
tentatively  recommended  that  the 
system  be  expanded. 

Under  the  proposals,  which  are  not 
in  final  form,  the  National  Crime  In¬ 
formation  Center  would  be  able  to 
track  the  movements  of  certain  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  suspects  in  crimes,  but 
who  have  not  been  charged,  ft  would 
also  permit  entries  on  people  on 
probation  or  parole,  people  who  are 
“a  danger  to  law-enforcement  offi¬ 
cers,”  and  people  who  are  known  or 
suspected  "operatives  of  foreign 
governments.”  Finally,  the  commit¬ 
tee  suggested  that  the  network  tap 
into  selected  records  of  such  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation  Service. 

The  recommendations,  adopted  at 
a  meeting  in  Seattle  this  month,  will 
go  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Previous  proposals  to  enter  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  not  a  matter  of  public 
record  have  been  protested  by  civil 
liberties  groups  as  a  threat  to  pri¬ 
vacy.  They  contend  that  faulty  en¬ 
tries  are  not  uncommon,  although 
the  F.B.I.  says  the  incidence  of  er¬ 
rors  has  declined.  The  system  han¬ 
dles  about  540,000  inquiries  a  day. 

Representative  Don  Edwards,  the 
California  Democrat  who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Judiciary  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  said  the  latest  plan  was  a 
"revolutionary  change”  that  would 
disseminate  "investigative  informa¬ 
tion,  much  of  it  rumor  and  gossip, 
over  a  national  computer  system  run 
by  Big  Brother  in  Washington.” 

Co).  Carl  R.  Baker,  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  New  York  State  Police 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  panel,  said, 
"If  the  technology  is  available,  why 
not  use  it?” 


A  New  Union 
For  Controllers 

Voicing  the  same  complaints  that 
led  to  a  strike  six  years  ago,  the  na¬ 
tion's  air  traffic  controllers  voted 
overwhelmingly  last  week  to  form  a 
new  union. 

cuuuoltei  s»wito  wtnVfui-tiie" 
Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
were  the  successors  to  the  thousands 
who  were  fired  by  President  Reagan 
when  he  broke  the  1981  walkout  and 
the  original  union,  the  Professional 
Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organization, 
or  Patco.  At  first,  the  morale  of  the 
new  recruits  was  high,  despite  the 
heavy  workload.  But  in  the  last  few 
years,  complaints  about  stress,  over¬ 
time  and  poor  equipment  have 
grown  louder  as  the  skies  have  be¬ 
come  more  crowded.  According  to  a 
recent  count,  13,665  controllers  are 
employed,  today,  compared  with 
16,375  before  the  strike.  The  vote  last 
week  was  more  than  2  to  1  to  accept 
the  National  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Association  as  the  new  union. 

Other  union  leaders  hailed  the 
formation  of  the  association  as  a  sig¬ 
nal  of  labor's  rebirth,  just  as  the 
death  or  Patco  was  seen  as  a  symbol 
of  its  decline.  The  controllers,  how¬ 
ever,  promised  never  to  strike. 

The  same  day  the  vote  was  an¬ 
nounced,  the  F.A.A.  unveiled  some 
changes  that  might  ease  the  control¬ 
lers’  burden.  In  an  effort  to  increase 
safety  margins  during  the  busy  sum¬ 
mer  season,  flights  to  and  from  some 
crowded  airports,  including  Newark, 
are  being  spread  out.  The  officials 
acknowledged  that  the  changes  are 
causing  delays. 


For  20  years  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  kept  a  computer 
file  —  a  kind  of  electronic  bulletin 


A  New  Push  for 
Public  Housing 

Almost  no  new  public  housing  has 
been  built  during  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  and  many  existing  pro¬ 
grams  have  suffered  cutbacks.  But 
pressure  is  rising  in  Congress  to  re¬ 
verse  that  trend. 

By  a  vote  of  285  to  120,  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  week  approved 
a  bill  that  would  authorize  up  to  $15.8 
billion  to  build  107,000  new  units  and 
continue  to  finance  more  than  50 
additional  programs,  including  Fed¬ 
eral  rent  subsidies  for  low-income 
people  and  interest-free  home  loans 
in  distressed  areas.  In  April,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  overwhelmingly  passed  a  similar 
housing  bill  that  provides  for  $38.3 
billion  over  two  years. 

Lawmakers  expect  a  conference 
committee  to  resolve  the  differences 
between  the  two  measures,  setting 
the  stage  for  a  confrontation  with  the 
White  House.  President  Reagan  has 
promised  to  veto  any  bill  that  pre¬ 
serves  housing  programs  at  current 
levels  —  $13.3  billion  for  the  1987  fis¬ 
cal  year.  He  wants  to  reduce  that 
amount  to  $10.2  billion  for  next  year. 

Congress  has  not  approved  new 
housing  programs  since  1980  be¬ 
cause  of  a  deadlock  between  Repub¬ 
licans  who  sought  to  cut  the  existing 
assistance  and  Democrats  who 
wanted  to  protect  iL  Instead,  many 
of  these  programs  have  survived 
through  limited  spending  authoriza¬ 
tions  attached  to  other  legislation. 

Martha  A.  Miles, 
Katherine  Roberts 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 
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RATHER  than  a  dusty  civics 
lesson,  federalism  is  an  evolv¬ 
ing  principle  that  continues  to 
influence  the  lives  of  all  Americans 
strongly,  if  indirectly. 

In  1788,  James  Madison  wrote  that 
while  the  proposed  Constitution  gave 
the  Federal  Government  'Tew  and 
defined”  powers,  ‘he  states’  powers 
"will  extend  to  all  objects  which,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  con¬ 
cern  the  lives,  liberties,  and  proper- . 
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With  Federal  Cuts,  It’s 
Each  Locality  for  Itself 


By  JOHN  HERBERS 

Washington 

STATES,  cities  and  counties  are  fever¬ 
ishly  competing  to  build  up  their  own 
l  economies,  using  the  remnants  of  the 
big  Federal  programs  of  the  past  as 
just  one  of  their  tools. 

The  idea  of  "levels  of  government”  —  with 
the  Federal  Government  supreme,  as  it  was 
for  half  a  century  —  is  fading,  according  to  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  a  nonpartisan  research  agency. 
What  has  emerged,  said  John  Shannon,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  federally  financed  agency, 
Isa  "fend-for-yourselF’ system. 

This  return  to  a  more  federalist  system  is 
central  to  the  substantial  changes  in  domestic 
government  under  the  Reagan  Administration 
—  changes  that  may  well  be  deeper  and  more 
permanent  than  generally  acknowledged.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  much  of  the 
change  has  no  direct  connection  to  policies  or 
leadership  from  Washington. 

Rather,  according  to  scholars  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  shift  of  authority  is  due  to  a  broad 
range  of  forces  in  play  over  the  last  few  years  : 
not  only  the  deep  budget  cuts  in  Federal  do¬ 
mestic  programs,  but  also  the  shift  from  a  na¬ 
tional  economy  based  largely  on  manufactur¬ 
ing  to  an  international  economy  based  more  on 
services  and  new  technology;  a  new  assertive¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  state  governments  that 
once  were  dormant  and  parochial;  and  the 
mounting  national  debt  that  has  robbed  the 
Federal  Government  of  its  role  in  initiating 
new  social  and  economic  programs. 

Jn  the  past,  said  John  Kincaid,  director  of 
research  for  the  commission,  the  national 
economy  was  such  a  dominant  force  that  state 
and  local  governments  felt  powerless  to  act  on 
their  own,  so  they  turned  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  relief  from  economic  distress. 
"But  now  the  U.S.  economy  is  no  longer  able. 
even  if  willing,  to  bail  out  states  and  localities 
in  every  instance,”  Mr.  Kincaid  wrote  in  State 
Legislatures  magazine.  "The  U.S.  economy 
and  its  state  and  local  economies  must  ail  com¬ 
pete  against  powerful  foreign  economic 
forces.” 

Hie  efforts  to  build  separate  state  and 
local  economies  have  had  important  side  ef¬ 
fects  on  how  the  American  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  operates.  If  economic  development  is  to 
be  successful,  officials  say,  more  is  needed 
than  a  favorable  tax  base  and  physical  struc¬ 
tures  such  as  roads  and  water  and  sewer  sys¬ 
tems.  The  local  economy  must  have  a  popula¬ 
tion  far  better  educated  than  in  the  past,  when 
high  school  drop-outs  could  find  a  job  In  a  fac¬ 
tory.  A  host  of  amenities,  from  housing  to  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection,  are  needed  that  would 


once  have  been  considered  unaffordable  lux¬ 
uries  or  goals  for  the  Federal  Government 

The  states  in  recent  years  have  spent  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  shares  of  their  budget  on 
education,  while  trying  to  improve  standards 
through  such  measures  as  requiring  teacher 
examinations  and  giving  state  agencies  au¬ 
thority  to  intervene  in  local  school  districts 
with  a  record  of  unsatisfactory  achievement. 

So  great  is  the  Tear  of  being  overcome  by 
large  numbers  of  unemployed,  uneducated 
populations  that  slates  as  diverse  as  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  South  Carolina  have  increased 
their  welfare  budgets  in  order  to  provide  serv¬ 
ices  such  as  day  care,  vocational  training  and 
medical  insurance  Tor  recipients.  The  idea  is  to 
equip  them  to  hold  the  skilled  jobs  required  to 
compete  in  the  international  economy  and  thus 
save  money  in  the  long  run  by  removing  them 
from  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  Hunt’s  Worldwide 

Governors  and  mayors  scour  the  world  for 
investments  in  their  communities,  for  new 
markets  for  their  products  and  for  tourists  to 
visit  and  spend  money  in  their  areas.  Gov.  Bill 
Clinton  of  Arkansas,  president  of  the  National 
Governors’  Association,  tells  of  encountering 
12  other  governors  on  a  recent  visit  to  Japan, 
ail  there  for  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  local  level,  public-private  partner¬ 
ships  are  putting  together  programs  that  draw 
funds  from  governments,  businesses  and  foun¬ 
dations  to  provide  physical  renewal  as  well  as 
new  jobs  and  training.  One  such  collaboration 
is  helping  Cleveland,  devastated  by  the  loss  of 
jobs  in  heavy  manufacturing,  to  rebuild  its 
downtown,  create  industrial  parks  and  build 
housing  for  low-income  people. 

The  transformation  from  a  federally 
dominated  system  to  one  in  which  the  states 
fend  for  themselves  has  been  spurred  by 
President  Reagan's  conscientious  effort  to  dis¬ 
mantle  Federal  domestic  programs  and  to 
give  the  states  and  localities  more  authority 
and  freedom.  But  there  has  been  no  unambigu¬ 
ous  agreement  to  divest  Federal  authority  to 
the  states:  The  Administration’s  role  has  been 
almost  exclusively  in  cutting  back  Federal 
programs  and  diverting  those  revenues  to  the 
military  buildup  and  servicing  the  national 
debt. 

One  result  has  been  an  uneven  perform¬ 
ance  by  communities,  states  and  regions.  With 
the  severe  erosion  of  the  Federal  aid  that  once 
promoted  equality  between  a  Connecticut  and 
an  Idaho,  for  example,  the  national  picture  is 
increasingly  one  of  prosperity  in  some  areas 
and  poverty  in  others.  Pressure  Is  building  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  take  some  action 
to  alleviate  the  disparities.  But  for  the  time 
being,  state  and  local  officials  see  no  way  out 
but  to  fend  for  themselves. 


The  States’ 
Rights  Can 

Vary  With 
The  Issues 


ties  of  the  people,  and  the  internal  or-  HKf 
dor.  improvement,  and  prosperity  of  jttftf 

the  State.”  fl fff 

Th a t  view  of  the  respective  powers  i-Tf 
of  the  states  and  the  Federal  Gov-  fcr“i 
emment  had  been  in  eclipse  for  50  Y/M/M 
years  until  President  Reagan  took  '/fl/ffL 

office.  These  articles  examine  the  Wm/t 

successes,  some  of  them  serendipi-  ?w/m 

tous,  and  the  lapses  of  his  Adminis-  fuff/k 
tration's  commitment  to  limiting  the  Wlm 

.powers  af.its  own  disposal  //////A 


By  STUART  TAYLOR  Jr. _ 

Washington 

CONSERVATIVES  and  sometimes  lib¬ 
erals  speak  with  reverence  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  has  called  "our 
federalism.”  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
anyone  In  public  life  who  cannot  rationalize 
away  his  commitment  to  federalism  when  it 
gets  in  the  way  of  other  cherished  goals 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d.  Chief 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  and  others  are 
on  solid  ground  in  complaining  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  largely  stopped  trying  to  re¬ 
strain  Federal  encroachmenis  into  state 
sovereignty,  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  intended  to  prohibit  But  in  a  world  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Tranters,  these  cham¬ 
pions  of  federalism  are  highly  selective  in 
their  respect  for  state  prerogatives. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  federalism  has  be¬ 
come  an  empty  slogan  or  that  all  federalists 
are  hypocrites.  In  interpreting  ambiguous  acts 
of  Congress  and  in  enforcing  various  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions,  the  Court  often  strains  to 
avoid  trampling  on  state  prerogatives.  And 
federalism  concerns  have  occasionally  kept 
the  Administration  from  joining  in  legal  argu¬ 
ments  that  might  serve  its  narrow  political  ad¬ 
vantage.  Last  year,  for  example,  it  failed  to 
join  —  although  it  did  not  oppose  —  a  success¬ 
ful  attack  by  the  Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tee  and  others  on  partisan  gerrymandering  by- 
state  legislatures,  most  of  which  are  controlled 
by  Democrats. 

But  it  was  Mr.  Meese’s  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment.  for  example,  that  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  uphold  a  1984  Act  of  Congress  -- 
signed  by  President  Reagan  in  an  election- 
year  flourish  of  concern  about  drunk  driving  — 
that  pressured  states  to  raise  their  drinking 
ages  to  21,  on  pain  of  losing  millions  of  doilars 
in  Federal  highway  grams.  Whatever  the  law’s 
merits  as  social  policy,  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  the  Administration’s  professed 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  federalism,  says  a 
coalition  of  major  state  and  local  government 
groups  that  filed  a  brief  attacking  the  1984  law. 
The  case  is  to  be  decided  soon. 

Court  Goes  Its  Own  Way 

It  was  also  Mr.  Meese’s  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  that  urged  the  Court  to  strike  down  a 
Maine  law  requiring  severance  pay. fry  work- . 
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empfed  by  a  1974  Federal  law.  The  Court  re¬ 
jected  this  argument  this  month,  5-4,  with 
Chief  Justice  Rehnquist  in  dissent. 

Earlier  in  this  Supreme  Court  term,  the 
department  argued  for  the  overturning  of  a 
California  law  that  requires  employers  to  give 
up  to  four  months  of  leave  without  pay  for 
pregnancy  and  childbirth,  a  local  govern¬ 
ment's  affirmative  action  plan  for  women  and 
minorities  and  an  Indiana  law  restricting  cor¬ 
porate  takeovers. 

The  Court  rejected  the  Administration 
position  in  each  of  these  cases.  Among  the  dis¬ 
senters  in  the  first  two  was  Chief  Justice  Rehn- 
quisL  As  with  Mr.  Meese,  his  commitment  to 
federalism  seems  to  be  outweighed  by  his 
sensitivity  to  claims  of  discrimination  by  white 
males  challenging  affirmative  action  pro¬ 
grams,  in  particular  those  adopted  by  locdl 
governments. 

Conservatives  have  no  monopoly  on  incon¬ 
sistency  in  this  area.  Liberals,  after  decades  of 
seeing  the  national  Government  and  courts  as 
the  engines  of  progress  and  distrusting  the 
states,  have  more  recently  embraced  the 
prerogatives  of  states  to  devise  their  own  ap¬ 
proaches  to  social  problems  as  President  Rea¬ 
gan  has  moved  the  Federal  Government  and 
courts  to  the  right 

‘Separate  Spheres’ 

It  was  Justice  William  J.  Brennan  Jr., 
never  bashful  about  overturning  state  laws 
that  conflict  with  his  liberal  approach  to  civil 
rights'  and  civil  liberties,  who  wrote  the- ma¬ 
jority  opinion  upholding  the  power  of  state  gov¬ 
ernments  to  require  severance  pay  for  la  id-off 
workers.  He  invoked  "respect  for  the  separate 
spheres  of  governmental  authority  preserved 
in  our  federal  system.”  Justice  Brennan  has 
also  applauded  the  "marvelous  enthusiasm” 
with  which  some  state  courts  have  found 
broader  civil  liberties  protections  in  their  state 
constitutions  than  the  Supreme  Court  has  in 
similarly  worded  Federal  provisions. 

But  Justice  Brennan's  occasional  em¬ 
brace  of  federalism  seems  more  "a  doctrine  or 
convenience  than  of  principle”  to  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  Charles  J.  Cooper.  He  was  the 
principal  author  of  an  Administration  report 
last  year  that  lamented  "the  evisceration  of 
federalism  as  a  constitutional  and  political 
principle”  The  report  severely  criticized  a  5-4 
ruling  in  1984,  with  Justice  Brennan  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  and  then  Justice  Rehnquist  in  dissent,  in 
which  the  Court  made  it  clear  it  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  Congressional  violations  of 
the  Tenth  Amendment  The  Amendment  com¬ 
mands  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  Slates  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohib¬ 
ited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.” 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Cooper  said.  “Some- 
body’s  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  federalism  is 
never  tested  until  it  hurts/’  acknowledging 
that  many  conservatives,  as  well  as  liberals! 
will  abandon  their  concern  for  state  preroga¬ 
tives  if  they  disapprove  of  the  outcome  of  the 
state  or  local  political  process.  Nevertheless, 
he  said,  "This  Administration  has  been  more  • 
faithful  to  the  federalism  principle  than 
others." 

It  has.  at  least,  taken  care  not  to  point  the 
finger  of  blame  at  itself.  A  near-final  draft  of 
Mr.  Cooper’s  report  on  federalism  listed  the 
1984  drinking-age  statute  among  several  Fed¬ 
eral  encroachments  on  the  states’  "sovereign 
prerogatives/’  In  the  final  report,  this  refer¬ 
ence  had  been  deleted.  Perhaps  somebody  re¬ 
called  who  had  signed  the  bill  into  law. 
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ABOUT  THE  ARTS 


NEW  YORK/ John  Gross 


And  America 
Between  Eras  of 
Classicism 


Two  exhibitions  of  consider¬ 
able  interest  have  recently 
opened  at  the  IBM  Gallery 
of  Science  and  Art  (through 
July  11)  —  "Pre-Modem 
Art  of  Vienna  1848-98”  and  "Building 
a  National  Image:  Architectural 
Drawings  for  the  American  Democ¬ 
racy.  1789-1912”  They  have  no  for¬ 
mal  connection  with  each  other, 
though  taken  together  they  may 
prompt  a  few  thoughts  about  con¬ 
trasting  national  styles. 

By  today's  standards,  the  period 
covered  by  the  Vienna  exhibition 
closes  just  as  things  are  starting  to 
heat  up.  In  1898  the  Emperor  Franz 


The  Hapsburg 
capital  at  the 


time  was 


experiencing 


dynamic  growth. 

Joseph  celebrated  his  Golden  Jubilee, 
but  in  terms  of  art  history  1897  is  a 
much  more  significant  date.  It  was 
the  year  that  saw  the  founding  of  the 
Vienna  Secession,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Gustav  Klimt,  and  to  the 
world  at  large  Viennese  art  has  come 
to  mean  overwhelmingly  the  painting 
of  Klimt,  Egon  Schiele  and  the  early 
Kokoschka,  and  related  movements 
in  architecture  and  the  decorative 
arts. 

If  most  of  us  know  less  about  Vien¬ 
nese  artists  of  the  Biedermeier  peri¬ 
od,  with  which  the  exhibition  opens, 
the  term  at  least  suggests  an  art  with 
a  distinctive  character  —  domestic, 
comfortable,  well  aired  and  well  lit 


-  brought  Franz  Joseph  to  the  throne. 
What  came  next? 

There  is  no  established  term  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  art  of  the  succeeding  dec¬ 
ades.  Linda  Weintraub,  director  of 
the  Edith  C.  Blum  Art  Institute  of 
Bard  College,  tells  us  in  the  catalogue 
that,  lacking  such  a  label,  she  and  her/ 
fellow-organizers  spent  two  .  years 
agonizing  over  a  suitable  title  for  the 
exhibition. 

In  the  event,  they  have  opted  for  1 
one  ("Pre-Modem  Art”)  that  points  i 
us  forward  toward  the  Secession.  It  | 
implies  that  once  we  have  got  past  the  1 
last  survivors  of  the  Biedermeier 
epoch,  the  artists  on  display  are  best 
thought  of  in  relation  to  the  modern¬ 
ists  who  succeeded  them  —  possibly 
as  precursors,  though  for  the  most 
part  as  embodiments  of  the  status 
quo  against  which  modernism  re¬ 
belled. 

Such  an  approach  makes,  good 
sense,  I  think,  in  terms  of  quality.  At 
any  rate,  Klimt,  the  only  modernist 
included,  seems  to  me  much  the  best 
of  the  artists  in  the  exhibition.  (The 
only  possible  contender  is  the  finest  of 
the  Biedermeier  painters,  Ferdinand 
Georg  Waldm  tiller.) 

It  is  salutary  to  be  reminded  by  the 
catalogue,  which  contains  a  number 
of  helpful  essays  by  specialists,  that 
Klimt’s  roots  went  deep  into  the  aca¬ 
demic  art  of  the  19th  century.  He  was 
35,  with  a  solid,  semi-official  reputa¬ 
tion. behind  him,  when  he  broke  away 
and  became  leader  of  the  Secession. 

Even  so.  most  of  the  pictures  by 
which  he  is  represented  at  the  IBM 
Gallery  (Madison  Avenue  at  56th 
Street)  already  anticipate  the  power 
and  freedom  of  his  later  work.  Two 
notable  instances  are  his  soft-focus, 
russet-and-black  portrait  of  a  woman 
in  a  fur  collar,  and  the  dreamlike  noc¬ 
turne  of  nudes  borne  along  by  the  cur- 


Anton  Romako's  " Girl  on  a  Swing ”  ( 1882)  from  “Pre-Modern  Art  of  Vienna  "at  the  IBM  Gallery 


But  Biedermeier  went  into  decline  rent  in  "Moving  Water." 
after  1848, theyeaf  of "Tte^ut^sjUiat'  ? ^Thfe ’other  pleasures  of  the  exhibi¬ 


tion,  though  real  enough,  are  rela¬ 
tively  minor.  Anton  Romako,  who  did 
his  best  work  in  the  1870's  and  80’s, 
emerges  as  the  most  unusual  Vien¬ 
nese  artist  of  his  period.  You  rather 
wish  he  had  been  better  than  he  was. 

But  some  of  his  paintings  (a  young 
girl  on  a  swing,  oddly  detached  from 
her  surroundings;  an  informal  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth)  have 
an  undeniable  hypnotic  quality,  at 
once  ethereal  and  slightly  feverish, 
that  makes  you  fee!  that  Freud  can't 
be  far  off. 

Beyond  this  there  are  pleasant 
landscapes,  picturesque  townscapes, 
well-executed  genre  scenes  and  still 


‘Museum  Without  Weills’ 
Is  a  Model  of  Clarity 


By  JOHN  RUSSELL 


Nothing  coukl  be  more  deceptive 
than  the  cool,  distanced  impact  of  the 
new  Menil  Collection  in  Houston.  In 
its  installation  —  owed  above  all  to 
Dominique  de  Menil,  the  museum's 
prime  mover,  with  the  collaboration 
of  her  director,  Walter  Hopps  —  it  is  a 
model  of  clarity.  Yet  it  Is  a  museum 
of  discreet  passions  and  audacious 
pairings.  In  certain  domains,  it  is  all 
concentration,  with  one  masterpiece 
after  another  to  make  its  point.  Yet 
there  are  also  rooms  that  cause  us  to 
hang-glide  from  one  period,  one  place 
and  one  civilization  to  another. 

As  we  move  on  the  instant  from  a 
tiny  neolithic  figurine  (Anatolia, 
circa  5600  B.C.)  to  an  Etruscan 
winged  lion,  and  from  there  to  a  ma¬ 
jestic  sunken  relief  of  bird-headed 
Horus  (Egypt,  New  Kingdom,  19th 
dynasty,  1320-1200  B.C.)  we  realize 
that  this  is  not  just  another  miscella¬ 
ny.  Nor  is  it  one  in  which  vanity  and 
self-importance  ride  in  tandem.  It  is 
an  enterprise  of  the  spirit,  and  of  the 
vagrant  imagination.  Everything  is 
there  not  because  it  is  "important”  — 
though  often  it  is  —  but  because  it  is 
loved,  cherished  and  thought  about 
Cross-referral  is  paramount,  and  sur¬ 
prises  —  and  there  are  many  —  are 
not  gratuitous. 

To  realize  this,  we  should  study  the 
survey  of  international  Surrealism  in 
the  museum.  Ever  since  Mrs.  de 
Menil  had  her  portrait  painted  by 
Max  Ernst  in  1934,  Surrealists  and 
Surrealism  have  been  at  home  in  the 
collection.  Mrs.  de  Menil  and  her  late 
husband,  John,  were  young  at  the 
right  time  and  alert  at  the  right  time. 
They  had  a  feeling  not  only  for  indi¬ 
vidual  key  pieces  but  for  provocative 
auxiliary  items. 

It  is  those  items,  as  much  as  the 
major  works,  that  give  the  lay  visitor 
a  sense  of  what  it  was  like  to  live 
through  the  1920‘s  and  30's  with  art¬ 
ists  and  writers  who  found  marvels 
where  no  one  had  found  them  before. 
By  the  breadth  of  reference  of  what 
we  see,  we  are  reminded,  moreover, 
that  this  collection  was  built  up  at  a 
time  when  many  a  reader  was  fired 
by  Andr6  Malraux's  concept  of  the 
"museum  without  walls”  —  the  mu¬ 
seum  imagined  between  the  covers  of 
a  book  that  could  never  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  reality.  What  we  see  in 
Houston  is  the  archetypal  museum 
without  walls  that,  for  once,  has  got  It¬ 
self  walls  that  are  worthy  of  it 

The  museum’s  Surrealist  holdings 
both  of  Max  Ernst  and  of  Rend  Ma¬ 
gritte  —  to  name  only  two  —  are 
more  impressive  than  those  of  many 


an  older  and  larger  institution.  Over 
and  over  again,  the  Menils  acquired 
the  kind  of  image  that  would  in  its 
sole  self  have  justified  the  impor¬ 
tance  now  accorded  to  Surrealism  in 
the  history  of  the  human  imagination. 
Ernst’s  "Surrealism  and  Painting” 
(1942)  is  one  such  image.  Fundamen¬ 
tally,  this  painting  treats  that  most 
familiar  of  art-world  subjects,  the 
painter  in  his  studio.  But  the  painter 
in  this  case  is  not  your  standard 
human  professional  but  a  sea  mon¬ 
ster  out  of  Jules  Verne.  Part  octopus, 
part  elephant.  It  applies  its  writhing 
coils  and  strange  slithery  flippers  to 
the  task  of  painting. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  Ma¬ 
grittes  on  view,  one  that  struck  this 
visitor  all  over  again  was  the  late 
sculpture  called  "Madame  R Sea¬ 
mier,”  which  takes  off  from  a  famit- 


Houston’s  Menil 


Collection 


educates  us  with 


the  lightest 


possible  hand. 


iar  image  by  Jacques-Louis  David.  It 
goes  on  to  portray,  not  the  most  ac¬ 
claimed  beauty  of  her  day,  but  a  big 
black  prehensile  coffin  that  has 
climbed  up  onto  Madame  Rdcamier’s 
hardly  less  acclaimed  sofa  and  there 
strikes  the  reclining  pose  for  which 
she  was  best  known.  (The  piece  would 
have  had  an  even  greater  impact  if  it 
had  not  been  placed  in  a  specially 
built  mortician's  window,  thereby 
taking  the  conceit  a  stage  further, 
whereas  Magritte  knew  when  to 
leave  well  alone.) 

Given  the  "Madame  R6camier,”  or 
a  painting  called  “The  Survivor"  —  in 
which  a  rifle  stands  against  the  wall 
and  drips  fresh  blood  —  we  realize 
the  full  and  timeless  power  of  Ma¬ 
gritte’s  imagination. 

In  one  showcase,  there  is  Ma¬ 
gritte's  "This  Is  a  Piece  of  Cheese.” 
In  this,  a  small  painting  of  a  piece  of 
cheese  stands  inside  a  glass  jar  that 
stands,  in  its  turn,  on  top  of  a  glass 
stand. 

The  "real  thing”  and  the  thing  de¬ 
picted  dance  a  quadrille  before  our 
eyes.  Any  qualified  person  could  get 
together  the  great  Surrealist  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  right  exhibition  cata¬ 
logues  to  .go  with  "This  Is  a  Piece  of 
Cheese.”  But  none  of  us  could  have 
put  the  Magritte  side  by  side  with 
"Otter  Mask  With  Spirit  Mask,” 


which  was  made  by  an  Eskimo  about 
100  years  go.  What  can  they  have  in 
common?  Simply  that  the  otter  mask 
bears  on  its  back  a  lidded  aperture  in 
which  there  is  secreted  the  mask  of  a 
human  spirit.  The  double  image  in  the 
one  calls  out  to  the  compound  image 
in  the  other,  and  they  get  to  talk. 

Nor  would  any  other  Institution 
have  included  among  the  souvenirs  of 
Andre  Breton  (author  of  the  Surreal¬ 
ist  Manifestoes)  a  mid-19th-century 
sculpture  of  a  glove  taken  off  and 
thrown  down.  Cast  in  metal  and  paint¬ 
ed,  this  is  precisely  the  kind  of  object, 
humble  and  yet  bizarre,  that  the  Sur¬ 
realists  delighted  in.  Yet  it  could 
seem  to  have  been  dragged  in  on  a 
whim,  if  it  were  not  that  in  Breton's 
novel  "Nadja”  he  speaks  of  a  glove  of 
precisely  this  sort  and  goes  on  to  il¬ 
lustrate  it  It  is  with  touches  of  this 
sort,  in  the  context  of  Surrealism,  that 
the  Menil  Collection  takes  us  out  of 
the  dining  room  and  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  action  is. 

This  is  a  museum  that  welcomes 
us,  treats  us  as  adults  and  educates 
us  with  the  lightest  possible  hand. 
There ds  no  admission  fee.  There  is  no 
shop.  We  cannot  become  members  of 
the  museum.  The  Acoustiguide,  like 
the  explanatory  label,  might  never 
have  been  heard  of.  There  are  no 
"starred  items,"  spotlit  and  roped 
off.  We  have  to  make  our  own  connec¬ 
tions.  This  visitor  treasured  espe¬ 
cially  the  room  that  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  line  in  a  section  devoted  pri¬ 
marily  to  so-called  primitive  art  It 
has  in  it  three  objects  only.  One  is  an 
anonymous  painting  —  stiff,  frontal, 
hieratic  —  of  the  Virgin  of  Belem 
made  in  the  18th  century.  Next  comes 
a  tiny  figure  of  Christ  sitting  on  the 
Cross  that  was  made  in  our  own  cen¬ 
tury  in  New  Mexico.  More  vividly 
than  many  a  larger,  grander  figure,  it 
suggests  the  Savior’s  agony. 

And  there  is,  finally,  a  Lenten  cur¬ 
tain,  painted  on  cotton,  of  the  Deposi¬ 
tion.  The  work  was  made  in  Bolivia  or 
Paraguay  in  the  early  19th  century. 
Close  on  13  feet  high,  it  has  little  to  do 
with  the  conventional  mourning 
group.  It  proceeds  instead  by  invento¬ 
ry,  listing  the  instruments  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion,  one  by  one,  giving  the  figures 
plenty  of  room  to  maneuver,  main¬ 
taining  throughout  a  tranquil  and  or¬ 
dered  tempo.  H  takes  a  kind  of  genius 
to  put  those  three  objects  together. 

Throughout  the  Menil  Museum 
there  is  'evidence  of  a  universal 
awareness:  Vast  areas  of  our  esthetic 
heritage  are  not  touched  on  at  all,  but 
this  is  an  act  of  faith  and  love,  nol  an 
encyclopedia.  Where  Dominique  de 
Menil  leads,  we  follow,  and  our  lime 
is  not  wasted 


lifes.  Many  of  the  subjects  are  ex¬ 
plicitly  Austrian,  and  there  are  also  a 
number  of  artifacts  on  show  repre¬ 
senting  life  as  one  likes  to  think  of  it 
being  lived  in  Hapsburg  or  Fleder- 
maus  Vienna  —  a  bonbon  server,  for 
example,  in  the  form  of  a  silver  gilt 
Ferris  Wheel  set  with  jewels. 

What  you  would  find  it  hard  to  gath¬ 
er,  on  the  other  hand  (and  what  Aus¬ 
tria's  subsequent  decline  makes  it 
easy  to  overlook),  is  that  Vienna  at 
the  time  was  going  through  a  period 
of  seemingly  unstoppable  dynamic 
growth  —  that  its  population,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  multiplied  fourfold  between 


1850  and  1900,  from  some  400,000  to 
upwards  of  1.6  million. 

The  one  leading  painter  who  whole¬ 
heartedly  mirrored  the  pretensions  of 
(he  epoch  was  Hans  Makart,  famous 
for  his  huge  florid  allegories  and  or¬ 
nate  history  paintings.  At  the  IBM 
Gallery  he  is  represented  by,  among 
other  things,  a  portrait  of  a  Valkyrie 
who  can  only  be  described  as  Kotos- 
sal ;  but  to  see  him  at  his  most  effec¬ 
tive  one  would  no  doubt  have  had  to 
be  among  the  million  or  so  spectators 
who  watched  the  pageant  he  staged  in 
1879,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor 
and  Empress's  silver  wedding. 


Alessandra  Comini,  in  an  article  in 
the  catalogue,  describes  Lhe  spectacle 
as  “a  collective  national  fantasy  of 
Hapsburg  glory."  The  Renaissance 
costumes  and  floats  were  made  to 
Makart's  specifications;  the  painter 
himself,  dressed  as  Rubens,  rode  a 
prancing  white  charger;  14,000 
paraders  marched  along  the  Ring- 
strasse. 

It  was  the  Rlngstrasse  itself,  a 
great  circular  boulevard,  begun  in 
1857,  that  was  the  most  eloquent  sym¬ 
bol  of  Franz  Joseph's  Vienna,  and  it  is 
the  Ringstrasse  that  is  missing  from 
the  current  exhibition.  If  you  want  to 
compare  the  buildings  that  lined  it 
with  the  19th-cdntury  American  de¬ 
signs  on  show  in  the  adjoining  rooms, 
you  will  have  to  make  do  with  the  il¬ 
lustrations  in  the  catalogue, 

A  Resilient  Classicism 

"Building  a  National  Image”  is  an 
exhibition  that  tells  a  number  of  sto¬ 
ries  — ■  most  strikingly,  that  of  the 
rise,  dissipation  and  reinstatement  of 
the  classical  ideal. 

While  the  Founding  Fathers  had 
judged  classicism  the  appropriate 
form  of  architecture  for  the  new  re¬ 
public,  the  public  buildings  of  the 
three  decades  or  so  after  the  Civil 
War  are  rather  more  of  a  tribute  to 
American  pluralism.  It  was  an  era  of 
Gothic  courthouses  and  Romanesque 
post  offices,  of  reminiscences  of 
Rouen  and  Bruges  (as  Bates  Lowry 
says  in  the  catalogue)  suddenly  show¬ 
ing  up  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky.  But 
by  the  end  of  the  century  classicism 
had  resumed  its  sway. 

The  drawings  in  (he  exhibition  re¬ 
veal  a  great  deal  about  the  interpjay 
between  shifting  American  fashions 
and  permanent  American  aspira¬ 
tions.  Many  of  them  are  also  very 
beautiful  in  themselves,  and  quite  a 
few  have  the  fascination  of  depleting 
proposals  that  were  never  carried 
through  —  architectural  might-have- 
beens. 

In  this  respect  the  section  on  com¬ 
peting  plans  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  Washington  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  architect  eventually  chosen  to 
build  the  Memorial,  in  1912,  was 
Henry  Bacon,  but  some  dramatic  al¬ 
ternatives  were  put  forward:  Daniel 
Burnham's  scheme  for  a  semicircu¬ 
lar  colonnaded  plaza  on  Delaware 
Avenue,  a  series  of  designs  by  John 
Russell  Pope  that  included  a  pyra¬ 
mid.  a  ziggurat  and  a  funeral  pyre 
(all  illustrated  in  bold  graphite  ren¬ 
derings  that  Mr.  Lowry  says  were 
probably  the  work  of  Rockwell  Kent). 
Whether  they  would  have  worked  bet- 
ter  than  Bacon's  design  in  practice  is 
doubtful;  but  as  visionary  architec¬ 
ture  they  retain  a  haunting  appeal.  □ 


Mangled  Middle  Names 


BYMAURAB.  JACOBSON/Puzzies  Etfited  by  Eugene  T.  Maleska 


ACROSS 

1  Antarctic  cape 
6  Esau's  land 

10  Cafeau - 

14  Sch. 

cooperative 

17  Bill  addendum 

18  Serenades 

20  Parisian  cop 

21  Iron  deficiency 

23  Actress 

idolized  by 
leathernecks? 

25  "Road”  film 
destination 

26  Penrod's 
friend 

28  Guido's  high 
note 

29  Tissue:  Comb, 
form 

30  Author  of 
Hindu  fairy 
tales? 

37  Practice  girth 
control 

38  Completely: 
Comb,  form 

39  Be  remorseful 

40  Conducted 

41  Poet  who 
wrote  "Hair”? 

47  Incense 
emanation 

48  Cartoon 
squeals 

49  Virgil's  tongue 

50  La - . 

Bolivia 

53  Shogun's 
Tokyo 

54  Certain 
securities 

56  Haifa 
sawbuck 

57  Lord  or  vassal 

59  Algonquian 

Indian 

62  Einstein's 
birthplace 

63  Played  the 
coquette 

65  Composer  of 
"Pump  and 
Circum¬ 
stance”? 

69  Reddish- 
yellow  dye 

72  Anonymous 
John 

73  Staggers 

76  Coronet 

77  Wily 

78  Corresponded 

80  Folded  border 

82  Tomahawk 

83  Use  a  dub 

86  Author  Sheehy 

87  Former 
Venetian  ruler 

88  Inventor  of  a 
Turkish 
confection? 

93  I.R.S. 
employee 

95  Deface 

96  Time— —  half 

97  Pub  stock 

98  Publisher  who 
managed 
fairways? 


104  Ancient  Greek 
poet 

105  Somegrid- 
ders:  Abbr. 

106  Fonddu - , 

Wis. 

107  in  lhe  thick  of 
109  Writer  of  jazz 

anthems? 

115  Covenant 

117  Vats 

118  Starting  place 

1 19  Historian 
Nevins 

120  Trans- At  1,  jet 

121  Sir  Anthony 

122  Leonine 
complaint 

123  Pooh's  creator 


DOWN 

1  Pan  of  U.A.R. 

2  One  of  the 
Washingtons 

3  Daughter  of 
William  I 

4  Memory- 
jogger 

5  Silk  source 

6  Oleoresin 

7  Sal's 

"Exodus"  role 

8  An  avis  lays 
them 

9  Souvenirs 
10  Navigational 

system 


11  Savanna 

blackbird 

12  Eng  starter 

13  - tung,  now 

Zedong 

14  Puckered 
fabric 

15  Colored 

16  —  Bell  (Anne 
Bronte) 

19  Low  bow 

20  In  an  equitable 
manner 

22  Not  sym¬ 
metrical 

24  Haggard's 
Ayesha 

27  Frosh 
esthetics 
course 

31  Sonny's  sibling 

32  Timetable,  for 
short 

33  Chops  clumsily 

34  Firth  of  Clyde 
island 

35  Nantes  night 

36  Supermarket 
dept. 

41  Palookaof  the 
comics 

42  Po  tributary 

43  Othello,  for  one 

44  - diamonds 

(big  casino) 

45  Noiirigid' 

airship 

46  Join  the  ranks 


50  Resident 

animal 

51  ft  goes  before 
beauty 

52  British  letter 

54  Thai  coin 

55  Cry  of  disbelief 

56  Scourge  in  1918 

58  Dies - 

60  A  bit  open 

61  Caustic 
compound 

62  Rubber  tree 

63  Dactyl,  e.g. 

64  Troubadour’s 
tote 

66  Runs  in 
neutral 

67  "Thin  Man” 
co-star 

68  Gown  for 
Calpumia 

69  Alma  -  — , 

Soviet  city 

70  Slangy  veto 

71  Scottish  veto 

74  Greek  ars 

75  Utah’s  lily 

77  Beatle 
surname 

78  - Pepper 

(Redford  role) 

79  Giant,  to  a 
Dodger 

81  Crew 

84  N.Y.C. 
museum 

85  Emir’s 
colleague 


86  Legs  Diamond 
was  one 

87  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield 

88  Falcons' 
weapons 

89  O’Hare  garage 

90  Kin  of  lee-hee 

91  Vote  in 

92  Goddess,  in  the 
Forum 

93  Filmy  variety 
of  cloud 

94  Flexible 

98  Floats  airily 

99  Business  abbr. 


100  Thruway  to 

Fairbanks 

101  Handbill 

102  Like  a  bantam 

103  U.S.  missile 

108  Unit  of  force 

110  Shrine  city  of 
Japan 

111  Police gp. 

112  Be  a  plaintiff 

113  Wellington 

- .  Chinese 

statesman 

I14Bambi's  aunt 
116  Aries 
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On  TV:  Five  Crimes  of  Conscience 


Fawn  Hall,  secretary  to  Oliver  North  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council  staff,  smuggled  her  boss's 
documents  out  of  the  White  House  last  Nov.  25  as  the 
Administration  shut  down  his  Iran-contra  opera¬ 
tion.  U  was  not  a  cover-up,  she  told  Congress  last 
week;  she  was  merely  “protecting”  the  enterprise. 
From  whom?  "From  everyone."  Outsiders  were 
threatening  the  hostage  negotiations  and  new  aid 
for  the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 

Senator  Warren  Rudman  protested,  “Well,  it 
wasn't  the  K.G.B.  that  was  coming,  Miss  Hall;  it 
was  the  F.B.I.”  No  use.  Ollie  North's  loyal  aide 
knew  who  the  real  enemy  was:  not  the  Russians,  not 
even  the  Sandinistas,  but  any  opponent  of  the  covert 
operation,  including  Congress. 

This  attitude  could  hardly  be  a  more  banal  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  power  lust  and  contempt  for  constitutional 
government  unfolding  before  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittees.  Witnesses  like  Richard  Secord,  the  former 
general  turned  centra  arms  dealer,  and  even  Rob¬ 
ert  McFarlane,  the  onetime  White  House  moderate, 
voiced  the  same  frustration  over  the  need  to  share 
power  with  Congress  and  information  about  terror¬ 
ism  policy  with  the  American  people. 

What  did  the  Reagan  Administration  do  that 
was  so  wrong?  Representative  Lee  Hamilton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  investigating  committee,  spelled 
it  out  in  his  summary  of  the  first  six  weeks  of  hear¬ 
ings.  The  Reagan  Administration: 

1.  Created  a  private  network  to  carry  out  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy,  contrary  to  law; 

2.  Enlisted  philanthropists  and  profiteers  to  buy 
and  sell  arms  for  Iran  and  the  contras; 

3.  Sent  emissaries  begging  money  from  third 
countries; 

4.  Ransomed  hostages,  contrary  to  its  own  pious 
protections; 

5.  Lied  about  it  all. 


The  hearings  have  already  accomplished  much 
by  raising  consciousness  about  the  need  for  official 
accountability.  They  have  advanced  understanding 
about  President  Reagan's  role  in  condoning  the  hos¬ 
tage  negotiations.  They  have  forced  Mr.  Reagan  out 
of  a  defensive  pocket  of  claimed  ignorance,  and  then 
forgetfulness,  to  admit  that  he  knew  more  about  the 
arms  dealings  than  previously  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Reagan  holds  firmly  to  the  claim  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  diversion  of  Iran  arms  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  contras.  But  that  claim  has  itself  be¬ 
come  a  diversion.  What  the  hearings  reveal  is  not  a 
single  shipment  of  cash  in  one  direction.  They  show 
a  pattern,  in  which  money  flowed  surreptitiously 
through  Swiss  bank  accounts  in  both  directions,  as 
needed  by  Colonel  North. 


Fawn  Hall’s  candid  testimony  gave  the  game 
away.  “Sometimes  you  just  have  to  go  above  the 
written  law,”  she  said.  The  Administration  claims, 
first,  that  Congress  didn’t  write  the  law  to  prohibit 
the  Iran-contra  dealings.  If  that  argument  doesn’t 
work,  it  goes  on  to  contend  —  in  language  less  frank 
than  Miss  Hall’s  —  that  Congress  lacks  the  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  do  so. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  a  single,  central  of¬ 
fense:  a  Government  behaving  above  the  law.  “Our 
Government  cannot  function  cloaked  in  secrecy." 
says  Chairman  Hamilton,  “ft  cannot  function  un¬ 
less  officials  tell  the  truth.  The  Constitution  only 
works  when  the  two  branches  of  government  trust 
one  another  and  cooperate." 

Dictators,  not  democrats,  create  private  gov¬ 
ernments,  develop  private  budgets  by  dunning  the 
wealthy,  traffic  with  profiteers  and  lie  to  legisla¬ 
tures.  Tyrants,  not  elected  public  servants,  decide 
which  laws  apply  to  them. 


Public  or  Special  Interests  on  Insurance? 


Thousands  of  New  Yorkers  know  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  sold  by  savings  banks  is  an  excellent  buy. 
Fewer  know  that  the'  chance  to  purchase  certain 
kinds  o?  savings  banfclrfe  insurance  is  riCr^imdef  at: " 
tack  by  the  insurance  agents’  lobby.  Voters  ought  to 
let  legislators  know  they  are  watching. 

Two  years  ago  the  agents  lost  a  battle  to  limit 
the  amount  of  insurance  the  banks  could  sell  to  de¬ 
positors.  Now  they  are  pressing  the  Legislature  to 
limit  policyholders’  right  to  convert  their  “term" 
policies,  which  have  no  accumulating  cash  value, 
into  conventional  “whole"  life  insurance,  which  da 

Savings  banks  were  given  authority  to  sell  life 
insurance  in  the  1930’s,  when  the  only  policies  avail¬ 
able  to  lower-income  New  Yorkers  were  incredibly 
overpriced.  But  the  insurance  lobby  swiftly  re¬ 
grouped,  and  has  been  able  to  prevent  the  savings 
banks  from  competing  for  affluent  customers.  Until 
last  year,  the  maximum  S.B.L.1.  policy  was  limited 
to  SW.OOO  —  far  less  insurance  than  most  middle-in¬ 
come  families  need. 

But  in  a  successful  effort  to  expand  their  own 
rights  to  market  group  policies,  the  agents  inadvert¬ 


ently  provided  S.B.L.1.  a  lovely  loophole.  Anyone 
who  lives  or  works  in  the  state  may  now  join  the 
“group”  known  as  savings  bank  depositors  and 
thereby  beriJme  eligible  for  up  to  S250,tW0  Worth  of 
S.B.L.1. ’s  group  term  insurance.  Consumer  Reports 
rates  S.B.L.L  among  the  cheapest  insurance  avail¬ 
able,  which  probably  explains  why  some  400 
“ group "  policies  are  purchased  each  week. 

There’s  one  catch,  however.  Group  insurance  is 
term  or  pure  life  insurance,  with  no  savings  compo¬ 
nent  The  agents  want  Albany  to  keep  S.B.L.1.  cus¬ 
tomers  from  converting  their  big  policies  into 
“whole”  life  insurance.  Under  a  bill  approved  by  the 
Senate’s  insurance  committee,  conversions  would 
be  limited  to  $50,000. 

Since  relatively  few  S.B.L.1.  policyholders  are 
likely  to  use  the  conversion  privilege,  the  damage 
would  be  modest  But  the  symbol  here  is  important. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  proposed  restriction  is  to 
protect  insurance  agents  at  the  expense  of  consum¬ 
ers.  Passage  would  reinforce  the  impression  that 
the  Legislature  cares  more  about  special  interests 
than  about  the  public. 


Tougher  Punishment,  More  Data  on  Bias 


Ninety  days  into  an  investigation  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  last  a  year.  Governor  Cuomo’s  Task  Force 
on  Bias-Related  Violence  has  issued  two  modest  but 
useful  recommendations. 

One  would  stiffen  criminal  penalties  and  en¬ 
hance  civil  remedies  for  crimes  motivated  by  bias. 
The  other  would  mandate  collection  of  data  on  bias- 
related  incidents  by  police.  The  Legislature  has 
time  to  enact  both  before  its  current  session  ends. 
That’s  the  best  way  for  the  state’s  leaders  to  re1 
spend  to  the  Howard  Beach  incident  last  December 
and  the  spate  of  racial  incidents  that  followed. 

The  crime  legislation  would  create  a  civil  cause 
cf  action  that  victims  or  the  Attorney  General  could 
pursue  against  assailants.  More  important,  it  would 
give  prosecutors  discretion  to  increase  the  severity 
of  charges  ii  they  felt  a  crime  was  motivated  by 
bias.  The  data  collection  measure  is  just  as  sensible. 
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Only  New  York  City  and  Nassau  and  Suffolk  coun¬ 
ties  have  police  units  to  investigate  and  keep  track 
of  discrimination  crimes.  Elsewhere  in  the  state, 
neglect  seems  to  be  the  norm. 

Task  force  members  heard  “poignant  and  dis¬ 
turbing”  testimony  from  people  who  had  been 
burned  out  of  their  homes,  harassed  in  schools,  sub¬ 
jected  to  assaults.  Yet  in  a  1985  survey  of  police 
agencies  throughout  the  state,  fewer  than  12  inci¬ 
dents  were  reported  outside  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island. 

Eventually  the  Governor’s  task  force  will  have 
to  deal  with  tougher  subjects,  like  how  to  teach 
tolerance  to  young  New  Yorkers  and  whether  there 
ought  to  be  a  permanent  special  prosecutor  for  dis¬ 
crimination-related  crimes.  Meanwhile,  these  two 
simple  recommendations  offer  an  eminently  wor¬ 
thyway  to  begin. 


On  Target  on  AIDS 

Credit  New  York  state  and  city  officials  for 
focusing  on  the  most  meaningful  way  to  fight 
AiDS:  heiping  heroin  ab users  kick  their  habits. 
?-jch  addicts  pass  the  disease  among  themselves 
by  sharing  needles,  then  pass  it  along  to  sexual 
partners  and  children. 
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Better  Deal  for  Jurors 

New  York  City  jurors  receive  SI  2  a  day,  while 
Nassau  County  residents  get  only  $7.  In  Rockland 
County,  the  per  diem  is  $6.  Legislation  pending  in 
Albany  would  set  a  uniform  jury  fee  statewide 
and  increase  compensation  to  a  more  presentable 
$15. 


Thousands  more  of  the  city’s  200,000  heroin  addicts 
would  respond  to  treatment  if  it  were  available.  Yet  pro¬ 
grams  are  heavily  oversubscribed  for  lack  of  facilities. 

The  city  will  turn  over  several  buildings  to  the  state’s 
Division  of  Substance  Abuse  Services.  The  agency  will 
rehabilitate  the  space  and  set  up  3,000  places  for  patients 
•o  be  treated  with  methadone  and  other  therapies,  in¬ 
creasing  current  capacity  by  about  10  percent  Mayor 
Koch  pledges  to  help  quiet  community  opposition. 

The  expense  and  disruption  wouldn’t  be  necessary 
but  for  Federal  rules  tying  methadone  distribution  to  in¬ 
creases  in  counseling  staffs.  Methadone  satisfies  heroin 
craving  while  allowing  the  addict  to  function  normally. 

The  drug  itself,  already  administered  to  some  30,000 
city  addicts,  can  be  dispensed  quickly,  it  might  be  im¬ 
mediately  given  to  more  thousands  were  it  not  for  the 
Federal  staffing  regulations. 

The  case  'or  the  Federal  counseling  requirement  was 
shaky  even  before  the  urgent  need  to  curb  AIDS.  Now  the 
provision  looks  downright  dangerous. 


When  Albany  took  over  the  costs  of  running  New 
York’s  vast  court  system  a  decade  ago,  it  simply  adopted 
the  existing  jury  pay  rates,  with  all  their  local  variation. 
State  Senator  John  Dunne,  Republican  of  Nassau  County, 
and  Assemblyman  G.  Oliver  Koppell,  Democrat  of  the 
Bronx,  have  sponsored  a  bill  to  set  a  uniform  fee  of 
S15. 

The  bill’s  future,  however,  is  jeopardized  by  dis¬ 
agreement  over  Mr.  Dunne's  additional  provision  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  time  between  jury  calls  from  two  to  four  years. 
The  idea  would  be  to  encourage  broader  participation  —  a 
worthy  goal,  but  one  that  could  create  a  practical  crisis 
for  New  York  City,  where  the  courts  already  have  trouble 
drumming  up  enough  jurors.  In  any  case,  the  issue  ought 
to  be  considered  apart  from  the  fee. 

Clearly,  the  state  can’t  afford  to  compensate  citizens 
fully  for  their  jury  time.  But  existing  low  and  varying 
rates  are  an  insult  A  uniform  rate  of  $15,  still  only  half  the 
$30  a  day  paid  by  Federal  courts,  would  be  a  welcome  ges¬ 
ture  in  the  right  direction. 


Coherent  and  Affordable  U.S.  Defense  Strategy 


'  To  the  Editor: 

Like  many  earlier  Times  editorials 
on  defense,  "The  Chaos  in  Cap’s 
Store’’  {May  26)  fails  to  state  the 
facts.  I  will  not  attempt  to  comment 
on  every  inaccuracy  but  rather  focus 
;  on  your  central  complaint:  that  we 
,  lack  a  strategy  —  “coherence"  —  and 
that  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  are 
;  allowed  to  “spend  as  they  please.” 
Both  allegations  are  flatly  wrong. 
Permit  me  to  elaborate. 

Our  objective  is  peace  with  free- 
'  dom  for  the  American  people  As  I 
wrote  in  this  year’s  annual  report  to 
i  the  Congress:  "America's  basic  de- 
'  fense  strategy,  as  it  has  been  for  the 
entire  postwar  period,  is  to  deter  ag¬ 
gression.  Our  strategy  seeks  to  safe- 
,  guard  U.S.  interests  by  convincing  ad¬ 
versaries  not  to  commit  aggression 
against  those  interests,  it  precludes 
i  an  attack  from  happening  in  die  first 
1  place  through  clear  alliance  commit¬ 
ments  and  ready  forces  that  provide 
us  with  an  effective  and  credible  re¬ 
sponse  to  any  level  of  aggression. " 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three 
fundamental  requirements  for  a 
credible  deterrent: 

•  We  must  provide  future  genera¬ 
tions  protection  against  attack  from 
the  most  devastating  military  threat 
of  our  time,  nuclear-armed  ballistic 
missiles.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative. 

•  We  must  rebuild  what  we  need  in 
the  interim  —  strategic  forces  strong 
enough  to  respond  in  kind  if  an  attack 
should  occur. 

•  We  must  have  conventional 
forces  sufficient  to  deal  with  a  wide 
range  of  contingencies,  from  what 

j  some  call  “low-intensity  conflict”  in 


the  third  world  to  the  very  serious 
threat  posed  by  massive  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  in  Eastern  Europe. 

When  I  arrived  in  office,  I  found  that 
these  conventional-force  require¬ 
ments  would  consume  the  bulk  of  our 
funds  —  to  provide  the  level  of  pay  and 
benefits  necessary  to  achieve  a  quality 
force,  to  equip  our  people  with  modern 
weapons,  to  insure  that  spare  parts 
and  munitions  are  available  to  sustain 
that  equipment  and  to  acquire  the  air¬ 
lift  and  sealift  to  take  our  forces  where 
they  need  to  go.  (On  the  last  point ,  I 
am  astounded  by  your  ignorance  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  since 
1980:  We  have  increased  strategic  air- 
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lift  capacity  by  almost  70  percent  and 
Government-controlled  sealift  by  a 
factor  of  four  —  hardly  the  “short 
shrift"  you  allege.) 

Quite  clearly,  we  do  have  a  strat¬ 
egy.  Ii  is,  in  my  judgment,  “coher¬ 


ent."  It  does  noi  permit  each  service 
to  spend  as  it  pleases. 

What  appears  to  be  troubling  The 
Times  is  what  the  strategy  costs.  This 
leads  you  to  applaud  the  cuts  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  chairman  of  ihe  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  —  the 
deepest  cuts  considered  seriously  by 
anyone.  But  if  you  are  going  to  ap¬ 
plaud  the  cuts.  1  would  urge  that  you 
read  the  House  bill  first  to  make  sure 
you  understand  what  is  proposed. 

The  cuts  bear  little  resemblance  to 
what  The  Times  thinks  is  happening. 
The  bill  does  not  protect  readiness: 
whereas  t$ie  President's  budget  re¬ 
quested  a  3.8  percent  real  increase  in 
the  operations  and  maintenance  ac¬ 
count,  the  House  bill  reduces  the  ac¬ 
count  In  real  terms.  Nor  is  the  bill  re¬ 
sponsive  to  your  dislike  of  helicop¬ 
ters:  it  proposes  buying  more  heli¬ 
copters  than  the  President  requested 
(including  resurrecting  a  helicopter 
program  we  recommended  be  can¬ 
celed).  And  the  bill  wisely  funds  the 
two  carriers  to  which  you  object 

If  your  objection  to  the  President's 
defense  budget  arises  indeed  from  a 
perception  that  its  cost  is  too  high  for 
the  country  to  bear,  permit  me  to  dis¬ 
agree.  The  President's  budget  request 
can  be  sustained  with  approximately  6 
percent  of  what  the  nation  produces  — 
die  gross  national  product.  This  is  well 
within  what  we’ve  been  able  to  afford 
in  the  past  —  certainly  less  than  the 
burden  we  bore  in  the  1950’s  and 
1960’s.  I  for  one  believe  it  is  a  reason¬ 
able  price  to  pay  to  protect  the  na¬ 
tion's  interests,  and  the  freedom  of  its 
people.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
Secretary  of  Defense 
Washington,  June  1. 1987 


Iran-Contra  Hearings  May  Help  to  Cleanse  Foreign  Relations 


To  the  Editor: 

As  retired  colleagues  of  Prof. 
George  McKenna,  we  cannot  let  his 
June  5  letter,  “Iran-Contra  Hearings 
Undermine  Foreign  Relations,"  go 
unanswered. 

It  is  not  the  Iran-contra  hearings 
that  undermine  foreign  relations  but 
the  activities  uncovered  by  them.  In 
quoting  the  Supreme  Court’s  1936  de¬ 
scription  of  the  President  as  the  "sole 
organ  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  international  relations." 
McKenna  suggests  that  he  has  abso¬ 
lute  power,  a  position  contradicted  by 
Congress's  constitutional  power  re¬ 
garding  treaties,  war-making,  etc 

This  does  not  require  “open  cove¬ 
nants  openly  arrived  at":  secrecy  in 
negotiations  (such  as  the  "back-chan¬ 
nel"  Kissinger-Dobrynin  ones  that  led 
to  the  SALT  I  treaty)  may  well  be  nec¬ 
essary  from  time  to  time;  but  to  be¬ 
come  valid,  the  draft  treaty  still  re¬ 
quires  consent  of  the  Senate.  Would 
McKenna  favor  the-WndingJeroe- of 
“agreements’'  secretly  made  with  Ira¬ 
nians  by  a  retired  general,  even  if  the 
genera]  had  Mr.  Reagan's  approval? 

But  there  is  more  to  iL  Over  the 
last  couple  of  decades,  conduct  of 
U.S.  foreign  affairs  has  tended  in¬ 
creasingly  to  proceed  on  two  levels: 
the  official  level,  where  the  State  De¬ 
partment  deals  with  other  countries’ 


foreign  offices,  observing  the  tradi¬ 
tional  rules  of  diplomacy  (i.e.,  behav¬ 
ior  patterns  generally  recognized 
among  modem  states  and  referred 
to  as  rules  of  international  law),  and 
an  unofficial  level,  where  an  agency 
such  as  the  Cl. A.  may  engage  in 
more  or  less  clandestine  operations 
(e.g.,  hostilities  on  foreign  soil  con¬ 
ducted  by  hired  mercenaries,  setting 
up  private  agencies  for  funding  or 
transportation).  Anything  goes,  in¬ 
cluding  attempts  to  assassinate  for¬ 
eign  heads  or  state  or  to  organize 
peacetime  attacks  on  or  invasions  of 
foreign  countries  or  to  topple  (“de¬ 
stabilize")  their  governments. 

Even  when  approved  not  only  by 
the  President  but  by  Congressional 
majorities,  such  activities  are  in 
violation  of  fundamental  rules  of  in¬ 
ternational  law  prohibiting  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  a  foreign  country  or  making  one’s 
owntertitory  a  base  for  military 

Therefore,  far  from  “undermining' 
this  nation’s  security,”  the  Congres¬ 
sional  hearings  may  serve  to  restore  a 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  that  no 
longer  flouts  rules  of  behavior  which 
have  been  the  foundation  of  diplomacy 
since  the  rise  of  the  modem  state  sys¬ 
tem.  True,  in  a  world  of  powers  and  su¬ 
perpowers,  conducting  international 


affairs  is  not  a  child’s  game.  But  if  na¬ 
tions  are  to  live  in  peace  with  one  an¬ 
other,  at  least  some  elementary  re¬ 
straints  on  the  exercise  of  power  are 
needed.  John  H.  Herz 

Thomas  Karis 
New  York.  June  8, 1987 
The  writers  are  emeritus  professors 
of  political  science  at  City  College  of 
New  York. 

• 

Elliott  Abrams’s  Bosses 

To  the  Editor: 

In  the  Congressional  hearing  on 
June  3.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Elliott  Abrams  told  Representative 
Jack  Brooks.  “1  don’t  work  for  you.  I 
work  for  George  Shultz,  and  he  seems 
to  be  pretty  satisfied  with  the  job  I’ve 
done  for  him."  (news  story.  June  4) 
Unless  Mr.  Shultz  is  running  a  pri¬ 
vate  company  down  in  Washington 
and  Mr.  Abrams  is  an  employee  of 
that  company,  Mr.  Abrams  is  actu¬ 
ally*  working Tor the' people  of  the 
United  States;  as  isTiis  boss;  Mr.' 
Shultz.  Mr.  Abrams,  though  not  di¬ 
rectly  accountable  to  the  people,  is 
as  much  a  servant  of  the  people  as 
our  senators  and  representatives. 
When  our  servants  in  Washington 
forget  that  fact,  it  is  time  to  replace 
them.  Pierre  Papazian 

Dumont,  N.J.,  June  4. 1987 


Marshall  Plan  Is  No  Concept  for  All  Regions 


What  We  Must  Know 
About  Our  Leaders 

To  the  Editor: 

With  regard  to  the  controversy  over 
whether  the  news  media  and  the 
voters  should  concern  themselves 
with  alleged  sexual  or  other  moral 
misconduct  of  political  leaders  and 
potential  candidates  tor  public  office,  l 
offer  the  following  quote  from  John 
Adams’s  “Dissertation  on  the  Canon 
and  Feudal  Law”  (1765): 

"Liberty  cannot  be  preserved  with¬ 
out  a  general  knowledge  among  the 
people,  who  have  ...  an  indisputable, 
unalienable,  indefeasible,  divine  right 
to  (hat  most  dreaded  and  envied  kind 
of  knowledge,  I  mean  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  conduct  of  their  rul¬ 
ers.”  Dan  Graydon  Fepferman 
Western  Division  Director 
American  Constitution  Committee 
Washington,  June  8, 1987 


To  the  Editor: 

James  Reston's  column  on  the 
40th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall 
Plan  (May  24)  is  a  reminder  of  the 
importance  of  that  effort  and  the  bi¬ 
partisan  support  that  was  required 
to  pass  legislation  to  pul  the  plan  into 
effect.  It  is  appropriate  to  celebrate 
the  results. 

The  danger,  however,  is  that  we 
try  unthinkingly  to  relive  that  suc¬ 
cess.  We  are  told  that  a  Marshal) 
Plan  is  needed  for  the  Middle  East, 
for  Latin  America,  for  Africa.  By 
that  is  meant  the  infusion  of  large 
amounts  of  money  to  help  develop 
specific  areas.  In  our  search  for 
developmental  answers,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Plan  is  correctly  regarded  as  a 
major  success.  Yet  we  sometimes 
forget  that  Europe  had  the  infra¬ 
structure,  institutions,  policies  and 


trained  people  to  absorb  major  ap¬ 
propriations.  Many  other  parts  of  the 
world  lack  some  or  all  of  these.  It  is 
unwise  to  predicate  developmental 
success  in  other  areas  on  Marshall 
Plan  magnitudes  of  funds. 

We  should  have  learned  that  devel¬ 
opmental  success  is  not  easily  repli¬ 
cable,  that  it  is  a  complex,  nationally 
specific  process  involving  sociocul¬ 
tural  and  political  factors.  Money 
alone  is  not  the  answer,  although  less 
money  is  also  not  a  solution. 

Let  us  honor  the  Marshall  Plan 
as  a  unique  contribution  of  the 
United  States,  and  let  us  try  to 
create  other  unique  contributions 
based  on  local  needs  and  local  solu¬ 
tions.  David  r.  Steinberg 

Bethesda,  McL,  May  29, 1987 
The  writer  is  a  former  Agency  for  In¬ 
ternational  Development  official. 


Naval  Aluminum  Was  Not  the  Achilles’  Heel  of  the  U.S.S.  Stark 


To  the  Editor: 

News  accounts  of  the  1982  Falk- 
lands  naval  engagements  created  er¬ 
roneous  impressions  about  the  use  of 
aluminum  in  ships.  Those  accounts 
required  correction  at  that  time.  To¬ 
day,  misstatements  about  the  per¬ 
formance  of  naval  aluminum  in  the 
U.S.S.  Stark  also  need  to  be  corrected 
(e.g.,  your  May  22  editorial)- 

Suggestions  that  marine  aluminum 
can  "bum"  simply  are  not  true  in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  contrib¬ 
uting  to  combustion  the  way  that 
wood  or  rubber  does.  Under  heat  of 
an  intense  fire,  aluminum  weakens  — 
as  do  other  metals  —  and  will  ulti¬ 
mately  melt,  although  that  process 
can  be  delayed  by  the  type  of  insulat¬ 
ing  material  the  Navy  is  applying  to 
superstructures  to  gain  the  time  nec¬ 
essary  for  damage  controL 

To  Increase  their  combat  effective¬ 
ness.  the  Navy  has  made  use  of 
aluminum  in  the  superstructures  of 
many  of  its  warships.  Because  alumi¬ 
num  is  lighter  than  steel,  using  It 
above  the  waterline  adds  to  a  ship’s 
stability,  maneuverability  and  speed. 
Otherwise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  weight  of  sophist  i- 
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cated  radar  and  electronic  gear, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  mounted 
high  on  the  ship.  In  terms  of  its  ca-  • 
pacify  to  shield  against  shells  and 
fragments,  aluminum  can  be  as  effec¬ 
tive  as  steel,  especially  when  used 
with  certain  fiber  laminations. 

Decisions  by  the  military  services 
concerning  which  materials  to  use  for 
which  purpose  are  made  very  delib¬ 
erately,  and  aluminum  has  been 
found  to  be  a  wholly  appropriate  ma¬ 
terial  for  naval  vessels. 

At  the  time  of  the  Falklands  naval 
engagements,  we  had  no  evidence 
that  the  material  used  —  whether  it 
was  steel  or  aluminum  —  was  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  loss  of  ships.  In  fact,  the 
British  destroyer  Sheffield,  whose 
loss  drew  the  greatest  attention,  was 
essentially  an  all-steel  vessel 

Thus,  in  December  1982,  following 
extensive  inquiries,  the  British  Secre¬ 


tary  of  State  for  Defense  presentee 
report  to  Parliament  in  which 
stated  “. . .  there  is  no  evidence  tf 
{aluminum]  has  contributed  to  t 
loss  of  any  vessel”  in  the  Falklan 
campaign.  Similarly,  on  Feb.  3,  19 
then  U.S.  Navy  Secretary  JohnF.  L« 
man  Jr.  reported  to  the  House  Arm 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Seapow 
and  Strategic  and  Critical  Materu 
that  "there  is  no  evidence  that  use 
aluminum  contributed  to  the  loss 
any  of  the  British  combat  ships." 

We  are  confident  that  when  curre 
official  inquiries  into  the  missile  f 
ings  on  the  U.S.S,  Start  are  compfc 
ed.  naval  aluminum  will  again  I 
found  to  have  played  its  usual  pc: 
live  roles,  contributing  to  naval  vc 
sels'  stability,  maneuverability  ai 
speed.  John  C.  Baf 

President,  Aluminum  Associate 
Washington,  June  3. 193 
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By  Claiborne  PeU 

I,..  Washington  : 

*  diplomacy  is  Uie  art  of  letting  ■ 
someone  else  have  your  way, 
Kuwait  has  mastered  this  art 
ta  getting  the  Reagan  Admin¬ 
istration  to  extend  the  protec-/ 
hon  of  the  American  (lag  and 
wavy  to  its  oil  tankers.  •: 

The  questicra  is/ Does  the  proposed 
renaggmg  serve  the  United  States’  ' 
interests?  It- does  not ‘The  Senate  V 
should  therefore  act  favorably  on 
legislation  to  block  the1  reflagging 
agreement 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Iran-Iraq 
war  in  1980,  Kuwait  a  small,  oU-ricft; 
nation  at  the  top  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
has  served  as  Iraq’s  ally,  financier 
and  port  on  the  Persian  Golf,  -r-  .‘; 

In  the  last  six  months,  Iran,  abetted1-; 
In  part  by  Americaivsuppljed  weap-  i 
ons,  has  been  threatening  to  break.'  , 
through  Iraq’s  defenses  in  ■  and-'- 
around  Basra.  Perceiving  the  shift  inv- 
the  fortunes  of  war,  and  with' Iranian  ■** 
troops  some  20  miles  away,  Kuwait  is 
afraid  a  triumphant  Iran  will  serfs-, 
retribution. 

Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode': . 
Island,  is  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign  Relations  Committee.  .  .  ... 


'*■  Thus,  Kuwait  has imdert akerfa1  des- 
Tperate  .^ambtt  To  end  teerwar  by' 
^mawm^in  fife  two  superpowers.  To  , 
rthe  ch  a  grijif^F ,ts--lWsi  a  q  Goif neigh¬ 
bors,  Kuwait  has  asked  both  the 

■  United  State&and  the'  Soviet  Union  to 
plaGe  Hhehiale^jective-^Iags  x®  Kit 
wa  it  ’simperi  ledsftlps. ;  ■  ■  ■ 

The  Sovie^UhS^i  decfined  arul  in-' 

■  ,  stea<T offered'  lfcuwaif  a  commercial 

lease  of  three  Sovietiankers. 

'  The  Reagan  Admirtistration,  eager, 
to. restore  a  Teprflation  tarnished  by-' 
•its  covenarrassaJesto-Iran^hasem- 
braced  Kuwait’s  gambit, 

- .  Unfortunately,  the'  Administration, 
has  not  weighed  the  benefils  of  its 
iiraited-protecUoik-  Sffherpe/  agamSt * 
;tbe  risk  of  grater.  IJnjLtedi^tates  tn- 

volvementni’tee  Iran-Iraq  war. 

■  Nor  hasit,  weighed  the  precedent- 
setting  effects,  of  providingjuxitection 

an  . 


American  ^lag-pf  con  ventencef  but  opt 
to^erican^wamed. v^b^iiigfn- 
other  coup tryTS  flag-  r  . 

I^ah  is  litefy  to  ^e^  assist^ice  - 
tendered!^ Iraq’s  alfy _as^rpvoca- 
tivETtf " die’:Tr?Haggl5gr  draws .'  the 
Urfted  States  into  a  conflct  with Tran,  , 
are  the  American  peqpfe  prepared  to 
.sustainjbe, price  uufiyes  and  ships 
th^t  may  be  required^  raanitefo  our 
Gulf  position?  .  .  t...  : 

If  not.thien  Iran  maybe  in  the  posi¬ 


tion  of  driving  the  United  States  out  of 
The  Persian  Gulf  at  enormous  cost  to 
the  United  States!  prestige  and  inter¬ 
ests.  ‘  .  •  •  -1 

•  .For  a.  worrisome  precedent,  one 
needonly  look  at  the  end  result  of  the 
ReaganAdmmistratiorc's  ill-fated  in¬ 
tervention  an  one  side  in  Lebanon's 
dvilwar. 

The  United  States  does  have  impor¬ 
tant  interests  in  the  Gulf.  These  inter¬ 
ests;  However,  can  be ‘promoted  far 
■more' effectively  by  seeking  an  end  to 
the  lTart-fraq  war  than  by  action  that 
may. -entail-  greater  American  in¬ 
volvement. 

'  The'  United  Nations  can  and  should 
'play  a  greater  role  in  forcing  an  end 
to  the  war.  Since  Iran’s  refusal  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  has  frustrated  United  Nations 

-mediation  efforts,  the  time  has  come 

'to  trigger  United  Nations  collect ive- 
.  security  measures.  : 

-  The  United  States  should  take  the 
lead  in  promoting  a  mandatory  Se¬ 
curity  Council  arras  embargo  against 
Iran  because  of  Its  refusal  to  end  the 
war.  America  should  also  seek  a 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  force  to 
protect  nonbelligerents’  shipping  in 
the  Gulf,  v 

American  leadership  in  the  effort 
to  bring  about  an  arms  embargo 
against. Iran  would  do  more  to  reha¬ 
bilitate  our  reputation  in  the  region 


Instead, 
steps  are 
needed  to  end 
the  war. 


than  our  prospective  collision  course 
with  Irao. 

‘  As  for  those  who  may  argue  that 
our  Covert  arms  sales  to  Iran  pre¬ 
clude  our  leadership  on  this  issue,  I 
would  point  out  that  other  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council  — 
the  Soviet  Unton,  France,  China  and 
the  United  Kingdom  —  have  also  been 
deeply  involved  in  selling  arms  to  one 
or  both  sides  in  this  dreadful  war. 

The  United  States  should  also  re¬ 
spond  positively  to  Soviet  overtures 
to  contain  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

Contrary  to  Administration  fears 
that  a  United  States  failure  to  re¬ 
spond  to  Kuwait’s  reflagging  request 
would  lead  to  a  greater  Soviet  role, 
the  Kremlin  has  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  no  intention  of  augmenting 
its  small  fleet  in  the  Gulf  and  that  it 
was  eager  to  consult  with  the  United 


States  on  measures  to  insure  freedom 
of  navigation  in  the  Gulf. 

Working  with  the  Soviet  Union  is 
likely  to  contain  the  war  and  con¬ 
strain  the  Soviet  presence  in  the  Gulf. 
By  contrast,  a  United  States-Iran 
military  clash  could  create  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  Soviet  Union  In  Iran 
and  the  region. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should 
work  with  its  allies  and  friends  to  re¬ 
vive  "Operation  Staunch,”  the  Amer¬ 
ican-led  effort  to  halt  arms  sales  to 
Iran.  In  particular,  Beijing  should  be 
subjected  to  some  tough  "jawboning" 
over  its  arms  sales  to  Iran.  China 
needs  to  hear  that'  selling  Iran  a 
weapon  as  threatening  to  Western  in¬ 
terests  as  the  Silkworm  missile  will 
be  an  impediment  to  greater  Amer- 
ican-Chinese  cooperation. 

■  Our  task  in  the  Gulf  is  vastly  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion's  covert  policy  of  selling  arms  to 
Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini 

In  devising  a  response  to  the  Gulf 
crisis,  the  Administration  should 
focus  on  ending  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
not  on  a  course  that  risks  an  Amer- 
ican-lranian  clash. 

Above  all,  the  Administration 
should  not  be  compensating  for  the 
folly  of  last  year’s  Iran  policy  at  the 
risk  of  the  lives  of  American  service¬ 
men  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  □ 


WASHINGTON 

James  Reston 

A  Talk 
With 
Cuomo 
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Ethics  Doesn’t  Start  in  Business  Schools 


By  Lester  C.  Thurow;  J 

Cambridge,  Mass.-  - 
is  the  new  dean  of  a  business 
school,  I  am  barraged 
with  questions  about  * 
what  I  am  going  to  do 
to  improve  business 
ethics.  The  questions 
are  usually  accompanied  by  a  strong 1 
undercurrent  of  accusation  that  bosi-. 
ness  schools  are  responsible  for  the  ■ 
bad  ethics  of  corporate  America. 

The  best  solution,  the  accusers  sug¬ 
gest,  would  be  to  abolish  business 
schools,  but  if  that  is  impossible  die  ' 
schools  should  at  least  take  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  mess  they  have  created  .. 
and  clean  it  up.  •  r 

These  assertions  are  unfair.  Busi¬ 
ness  students  come  to  us  from  our 
society.  If  they  haven’t  been  taught 
ethics  by  their  families,  their  clergy¬ 
men,  their  elementary  and  secondary : 
schools,  their  liberal  arts  colleges  or 
engineering  schools  or  die  business 
firms  ,wbere-inost  of  .them,  have,  a^-  . 

ness  degree,  Jpem  ts-vqifys^jttte-wet!  r 
carylu.  ■  ... 

Injunctions  to  "be  good"  don’t 
sway  young  men  and  women  in  their 
mid-  to  late  20’s.  In  the  final  analysis, 
what  we  produce  is  no  worse  than 
what  we  geL  If  some  group  of  poten¬ 
tial  business  people  were  more  ethi¬ 
cal  than  others,  we  would  be  glad  to 
limit  our  admissions  to  the  more  vir¬ 
tuous,  but  I  know  of  no  such  applicant 
pool 

Nor  is  this  a  new  problem.  Aristotle 
had  some  rather  harsh  things  to  say 
about  the  ethics  of  tradesmen  more 
than  2,000  years  ago.  They  were  to  be . 
carefully  excluded  from  what  now 
would  be  called  the  "corridors  of 
power.”  The  financial  scandals  of  the 
1920’s  managed  to  occur  before  busi¬ 
ness  schools  were  established,  and 
West  Germany  is  currently  uncover¬ 
ing  financial  crookedness  at  Volks¬ 
wagen  without  the  benefit  of  having 
business  schools.  No  business  schools 
dot  the  Japanese  landscape,  but  Japa¬ 
nese  business  ethics  also  seem  cm  oc¬ 
casion  to  be  something  less  than 
desirable. 

White  such  defenses  are  more  than  • 
sufficient  if  one  is  simply  attempting 
to  counter  silly  accusations,  they  are 
ultimately  inadequate.  The  serious 
collective  interest  for  Improving  busi¬ 
ness  ethics  merits  more  than  a  debat¬ 
ing  response  from  officials  at  schools 
of  management. 

The  key  to  what  must  be  done  Is 

Lester  C  Thurow  is  dean  of  the  Sloan 
School  of  Management  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


But  the 
schools 
help. 


ting  away  with  it,  but  in  doing  so  he  or 
she  is  being  clever  or  cautious  not 
ethical. 

How  can  this  country  restore  the 
belief  that  social  goals  and  social  re- 
sponsibilites  are  so  important  that 
they  override  one’s  personal  grati¬ 
fication?  Ethics  will  be  restored  when 
most  individuals  come  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  they  play  for  a  common 
team  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  self- 
interest  for  the  team.  While  such  a 
message  is  regarded  as  self-evident 
in  sports,  it  is  seen  as  strangely 
wrong  in  economics  and  business. 


Washington 
ovemor  Mario  Cuomo  is  not 
running  for  the  Presidency. 
!  He’s  sort  of  walking  around  it 
like  a  guy  looking  at  a  pretty,  un¬ 
attainable  girL  * 

I  spent  an  hour  with  him  the  other 
day  in  New  York  and  got  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he’s  not  quite  comfortable 
sitting  cm  that  picket  fence. 

You  couldn’t  say  his  mind  Is  entirely 
on  Albany.  He  talks  about  die  stagnant 
national  and  world  economy,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  deficit,  third  world  debt,  fluctuat¬ 
ing  currency  values,  trade  imbalances 
and  the  urgent  need  to  do  something 
about  these  things,  all  together.  He’s  an 
easy  Interview:  you  just  say  howdy 
and  get  out  of  the  way . 

He  holds  court  in  his  skyscraper  of¬ 
fice  on  the  57th  floor  of  the  World 
Trade  Center,  looking  over  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  and  New  York  Harbor.  The 
candidates  come  to  see  him,  even 
some  on  the  Republican  side.  Gary 
Hart’s  unemployed  staff  calls  him  up, 
looking  for  work.  He  seems  pleased 
with  all  this  but  vaguely  uneasy. 

And  no  wonder.  For  he  obviously 
thinks  things  are  in  a  bit  of  a  mess, 
and  hands  out  advice  to  all  seekers 
about  what  they  should  do  about  it, 
but  insists  he’s  just  an  observer. 

Would  he  accept  a  draft  from  his 
party,  if  jt  got  in  a  smoky  room  in  At¬ 
lanta?  There  isn’t  going  to  be  a  draft 
or  a  smoky  room,  he  says,  though  I 
couldn't  tell  how  he  knew. 

O.IC,  would  he  make  a  Sherman 
statement  that  he  wouldn't  accept? 
His  name  is  Cuomo  and  not  Sherman, 
he  says.  He's  not  going  to  run  and  he’s 
not  going  to  hide,  but  he's  going  to 
talk,  and  without  a  doubt  he’s  the  best 
talker  in  politics. 

A  philosophic  question:  If  a  citizen 
thinks  his  country's  in  a  pickle  and  he’s 
in  a  position  to  try  to  lead  it,  does  he 
have  a  moral  right  to  stand  aside?  Mr. 
Cuomo  didn’t  like  that  question.  He 
diinks  it’s  fair  but  he  ducks  it 

Governor  Dukakis  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  a  good  man,  he  says.  He  has 
been  talking  to  Al  Gore  of  Tennessee. 
Lots  of  good  men  around,  he  says.  I 
was  talking  about  Cuomo,  I  say.  "I 
was  talking  to  Bob  Dole  the  other  day 
. . .’’  he  answers  irrelevantly. 

What  he  wants  to  talk  about  is  the 
need-  for  a  national  bipartisan  eco- 
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found  in  die  words  "collective  Inter¬ 
est"  Ethical  questions  arise  because 
we  live  In  communities  that  function 
according  to  rules  and  laws  that  pro¬ 
mote  tee  •  long-run  interests  of  the 
community.  Ethics  is  not  arbitrary.  It 
is  functional  but  it  functions  to  allow 
a  group  of  human  beings  to  success¬ 
fully  live  with  each  other. 

A  hermit  can  neither  be  ethical  or 
unethical.  He  simply  exists.  Ethical 
dilemmas  arise  when  a  person’s  ac¬ 
tions  may  contribute  to  the  common 


good  of  the  community  but  at  the 
same  time  hurt  his  self-interest. 
Choosing  to  sacrifice  one’s  appetites 
and  self-interest  is  at  the  heart  of 
ethical  action. 

The  doctrine  that  one  should  sacri¬ 
fice  self-interest  for  the  collective 
good,  however,  is  a  message  that  is 
seldom  preached  in  America.  In  our 
secular  religion,  the  Importance  ol 
the  individual  greatly  overshadows 
the  importance*  of  the  community. 
The  bumper  sticker  "The  . Man  Who 
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Dies  With  the  Most  Toys  Wins"  de¬ 
picts  the  current  state  of  American 
ethics. 

If  the  only  legitimate  goal  is  maxi¬ 
mizing  personal  income,  then  there 
are  no  ethical  principles  that  must  be 
obeyed.  Individuals  simply  face  a 
cost-benefit  calculus  where  there  is 
some  probability  of  being  punished  if 
one  is  caught  violating  society's  ethi¬ 
cal  principles.  A  person  may  obey  the 
law  because  the  costs  of  getting 
caught  outweigh  the  benefits  of  get- 


sage  at  all  levels  of  American  society 
if  our  ethics  is  to  be  improved.  Busi¬ 
ness  schools  are  in  a  unique  position 
to  preach  ethics  in  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomics. 

To  do  this,  business  schools  cannot 
simply  add  courses  in  ethics  to  the 
curriculum.  We  have  to  change  what 
is  taught  In  business  classes. 

Today's  finance  classes  teach  that 
the  sole  goal  of  business  managers 
should  be  to  maximize  the  net  worth 
of  shareholders.  Managers  follow  this 
principle  because  doing  so  maxi¬ 
mizes  his  or  her  personal  net  worth. 

If  the  only  goats  of  firms  and  indi¬ 
viduals  are  monetary,  however,  it  is 
but  a  short  jump  to  maximizing  those ' 
monetary  variables  with  means  that 
are  illegal  or  unethicaL  To  create 
ethical  business  behavior,  we  must 
place  higher  value  on  goals  other 
than  personal  or  shareholder  net 
worth. 

Business  law  courses  outline  what 
is  legal  and  imply  that  firms  and  indi¬ 
viduals  should  go  right  up  to  the  line 
between  legality  and  illegality.  Ethics 
does  not  consist  of  asking  one’s  law¬ 
yer,  “Is  it  legal?"  The  question  “Is  it 
right?”  is  not  the  same  as  “Is  it 
legal?”  Yet  most  Americans  act  as  if 
it  were  so. 

Sacrificing  self-interest  for  the 
common  good  is  not  going  to  be  advo¬ 
cated  by  business  schools  or  accepted 
by  our  students  unless  a  majority  of 
Americans  also  support  the  premise. 
In  the  end,  business  ethics  is  merely  a 
reflection  of  American  ethics.  □ 
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The  Need  to  Seek  Oil  in  Alaska’s  Arctic  Refuge 


By  Donald  P.  Hodel 

WASHINGTON 

Nearly  two  months  have 
passed  since  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  proposed 
exploring  for  oil  in  the 
coastal  plain  of  Alas¬ 
ka’s  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge.  The  plan  is  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  which  must  decide  — 
presumably  on  (he  basis  of  a  dispas¬ 
sionate  reading  of  the  evidence  — 
whether  to  kill  it  or  move  it  forward. 
Regrettably,  however,  critics  have 
engaged  in  nonstop  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts. 

America  has  come  to  a  fork  in  the 
road.  We  can  decide  to  explore  prom¬ 
ising  oil  and  gas  prospects  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  giving  ourselves  a  reasonable 
hope  of  preventing  the  major  oil  pro¬ 
ducers,  the  Organization  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Exporting  Countries,  from  re¬ 
gaining  their  stranglehold  over  the 
American  economy.  Or  we  can  hang 
out  a  sign  that  says:  'Take  advan¬ 
tage  of  us  because  we  lack  the  will  to 
take  care  of  ourselves.’’ 

But  the  critical  point  is  this:  We  do 
not  have  to  choose  between  an  ade¬ 
quate  energy  supply  on  the  one  hand 
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and  a  secure  environment  on  the 
.  other.  We  can  have  both. 

There  is  a  19  percent  chance  of  find¬ 
ing  oil  in  the  wildlife  refuge’s  coastal 
plain.  Some  critics  argue  that  this  Isn’t 

promising  enough  to  risk  environmen¬ 
tal  damage.  On  the  contrary,  a-19  per-  - 
cent  prospect  is  exceptional — the  best 
in  America  and  one  of  the  best  in  tee 
world.  In  frontier  areas,  a  range  of  2  to 
4  percent  is  normally  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  exploration. 

Our  studies  also  identified  huge 
geological  structures  underlying  the 
coastal  plain,  suggesting  teat  if  oil  is 
found  it  will  be  in  world-class  quanti¬ 
ties.  Such  a  find  could  be  as  big  as 
nearby  Prudhoe  Bay,  an  oilfield  that 
has  proved  to  be  an  environmental 
success  story. 

The  Interior  Department's  mean 
estimate  forithe  plain  is  22  billion  bar-  - 
rels  of  oiLthe  equivalent  of  200  days  of 
oil  consumption  in  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  more  appropriate,  however, 
to  look  at  22  billion  barrels  as  provid¬ 
ing  8  percent  of  annuaL  United  States 
consumption  in  the  early  years  of  the  . 
next  century,  reducing  imports  by 
about  9  percent  and  producing  net  na¬ 
tional  economic  benefits  totaling  more 
than$Z9  billion. 

II  the  field  should  prove  to  be  of 
Prudhoe  Bay  proportions,  it  could 
produce  as  much  as  IS  million  bar¬ 
rels  of  oil  each  day.  Even  more  im¬ 


portant,  if  we  start  now  production 
from  the  coastal'  plain  could  replace 
oil  from  Prudhoe  Bay  as  that  field 
plays  but  at  the  end  of  this  century. 
Prudhoe  Bay  has  been  America’s 
energy  salvation,  with  five  billion 
barrels  of  production  in  the  last  dec¬ 
ade,  and  it  currently  supplies  more 
than  20  percent  Of  domestic  oil  With¬ 
out  it,  America  would  be  importing, 
more  than  half  its  oil  right  now. 

Overall  a  major  find  in  the  coastal 
plain  could  help  us  reduce  our  de¬ 
pendence  oh  foreign  oil  from  40  per¬ 
cent  to  30  percent.  This  may  look  like 
a  modest  change,  but  it  isn’t  Such  a 
reduction  could  mean  savings  of  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  annually  in  our 
balance  of  trade  deficit,  hardly  an  in¬ 
significant  figure.  I  am  not  alone  in 
believing  that  when  our  imports  ex¬ 
ceed  50  percent,  and  OPEC  reaches' 
80  percent  of  its  production  capacity, 
OPEC  may  move  to  control  the  world 
oil  market  We  must  do  everything 


No  threat 
to  the 

environment. 


we  can  prudently  do  to  keep  this  from 
happening. 

Our  opponents  also  argue  that  drill¬ 
ing  would  threaten  the  coastal  plain’s 
caribou  herd.  This  claim  is  at  odds 
with  studies  stretching  back  15  years. 
The  Porcupine  caribou  herd,  the  sixth 
largest  caribou  herd  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  uses  nearly  nine  million  acres  of 
coastal  plain  as  calving  grounds.  The 
area  proposed  for  leasing  is  only  1.5 
million  acres.  If  oil  is  found,  the  maxi* 
mum  area  directly  affected  by  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  around  13,000  acres 
—  a  f raction  of  1  percent  of  the  entire 
coastal  plain. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
the  caribou  in  the  coastal  plain  will 
act  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Arctic  caribou  (which,  incident 
tally,  have  tripled  in  number  since 
the  beginning  of  operations  at  the 
Prudhoe  Bay.  field) :  They  will  simply 
avoid  areas  of  human  activity  and 
calve  elsewhere  on  the  coastal  plain. 

Furthermore,  we  are  fully  capable 
of  restricting  exploration,  develop¬ 
ment  and  production  activity  during 
the  six  lo  eight  weeks  each  year  that 
the  herd  is  on  the  coastal  plain.  We 
have  discussed  these  issues  thor-. 
oughly  with  Canada,  and  we  are  close 
to  signing  an  international  agreement 
specifically  to  protect  caribou  that 
migrate  across  the  boundary. 

Nor  are  we.  as  some  have  argued. 


cynically  attempting  to  exploit  the 
Alaskan  natives.  What  we  hope  to  do 
is  give  Alaskan  natives  a  fair  chance 
at  decent  jobs,  adequate  incomes, 
medical  treatment  and  education 
available  to  most  other  citizens,  (hie 
Eskimo  leader  has  put  it  this  way: 
“If  Congress  makes  it  [the  coastal 
plainj  wilderness  and  Prudhoe  Bay 
dwindles  down,  there  is  no  more  tax 
base  up  there,  there  are  no  more  jabs. 
You’re  going  to  have  the  Arctic  Slope 
ghetto  again.”  The  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment’s  recommendation  to  Congress 
would  provide  substantial  economic 
opportunities  for  Alaskan  natives  and 
enable  those  who  want  to  continue  a 
subsistence  style  of  living  to  do  so. 

Conservation  and  alternative 
energy  development  are  important 
parts  of  our  energy  strategy.  But  con¬ 
servation  does  not  produce  oiL  It  is 
often  said  that  the  new  energy  effi¬ 
ciency  standards  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  over  the  President's  veto  will 
save  at  least  one  billion  barrels  of  oiL' 
.  In  reality,  very  little  electricity  is 
generated  by  oil  these  days.  So  tee 
savings  in  oil  is  minimal. 

America  needs  to  find  more  than  30 
billion  barrels  of  oil  during  the  com¬ 
ing  decade  just  to  keep  our  domestic 
reserves  at  their  current  inadequate 
level.  To  throw  in  the  towel  and  do 
nothing  plays  right  into  the  hands  of 
OPEC.  U 


on  these  problems.  "They  are  complex 
and  inseparable,”  he  says. 

“Continuing  Federal  deficits- keep 
real  interest  rates  too  high,”  he  insists, 
“hurting  economic  growth  and  creat¬ 
ing  imbalances  in  global  capital  flows. 
Reducing  the  deficit  is  essential;  how¬ 
ever,  reducing  the  deficit  through  pre¬ 
cipitous  tax  increases  or  excessive 
spending  cuts  is  a  danger."  He  looks  at 
me  hopefully. 

“Uh  huh,”  I  say. 

He  goes  on:  “Efforts  to  address  our 
trade  imbalance  by  reducing  the  value 
of  the  dollar  can  cause  interest  rates  to 
climb  at  home,  impede  economic 
growth  and  increase  the  cost  of  financ¬ 
ing  our  Federal  debt,  wouldn't  they?” 

'-Oh  sure,”  l  say,  and  put  his  paper  in 
my  pocket.  But  he  had  a  point  about  the 
economic  commission,  I  say. 

It  is  too  late  for  the  President  to  do 
anything  about  this,  I  say,  and  the  can¬ 
didates  had  no  time  to  consider  the 
idea.  He  seems  pleased  about  that  ob¬ 
servation. 

A  national  commission,  he  insists, 
should  be  created  with  representatives 
of  Congress,  business  and  labor  and  the 
executive  branch  to  help  guide  the 
country  in  the  years  ahead 
It  could  conduct  its  deliberations 
over  the  next  year,  he  adds,  with  a 
final  report  to  be  issued  prior  to  the 
1988  Presidential  election,  so  that  the 
findings  could  be  part  of  a  vital  na¬ 
tional  debate  over  America’s  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  future. 

And  meanwhile,  !  inquire,  what 
about  the  "interconnectran"  between 
the  Governor  of  New  Yqrtc  and  the 
White  House? 

Well,  he  replies,  he  will  be  very  busy 
in  Albany  until  July  of  next  year  get¬ 
ting  his  program  through,  and  he  is 
going  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  around 
the  country  making  speeches,  but  after 
next  July  he  would  be  comparatively 
free.  I  think  that  “after  July"  point  is 
sort  of  interesting,  but  he  brushes.it  off. 
No  way  would  he  talk  about  running  or 
conniving  at  the  nomination.  The  press 
was  always  imagining  things  teat  did¬ 
n't  exist,  he  says. 

Why  did  he  have  so  much  trouble 
with  the  reporters?  I  ask.  "I  tell  them 
what  I  think  and  what  I  think  of  them," 
he  says,  “but  I  never  lie  to  them." 

'That  must  be  hard,"  I  say. : . 

Think  about  that  national  economic, 
commission,”  he  says.  “Roosevelt 
did  it  in  1938.” 

“I  will,"  I  promise,  and  I’ve  been 
thinking  about  interconnections  ever 
since.  □ 

A.  M.  Rosenthal  is  traveling. 
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Losing  a  Market  to  a  High- Wage  Nation  The 


By  CHARLES  F.SABEL 
and  GARY  B.HERRIGEL 

£&LL  too  often,  the  debate  about 
jpa  American  competitiveness  is 
u  iih conducted  in  the  sterile  context 
of  large,  high-visibility  industries 
such  as  steel,  automobiles  and  semi¬ 
conductors  that  seem  to  be  losing  out 
to  low-wage  competitors.  Thus  con¬ 
fined,  the  debate  often  obscures  more 
than  it  reveals. 

In  fact,  for  decades  now  the  United 
States  has  lost  technologically  sophis¬ 
ticated  industries  to  foreign  competi¬ 
tors  with  living  standards  compara¬ 
ble  with  our  own.  Only  when  we  un¬ 
derstand  why  this  happens  will  we  be¬ 
gin  to  appreciate  what  it  will  take  to 
make  industry  competitive  again. 

The  textile  machinery  industry 
provides  a  clear  example  of  how  high- 
wage  foreign  nations  quietly  innovate 
us  out  of  industry  after  industry.  The 
United  States  was  once  the  world's 
loading  producer  of  textile  machin¬ 
ery.  By  1982.  according  to  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  supplied  only  48  percent  of  the 
$1.6  billion  American  market,  and  92 
percent  of  American  sales  were  for 
spare  parts.  We  lost  this  market  not 
to  Taiwan  but  to  West  Germany  and 
ether  advanced  nations. 

The  explanation  for  our  manufac¬ 
turers'  failure  is  also  the  secret  of 
their  success.  American  manufactur¬ 
ers  dominated  world  markets  for  50 
years  with  a  system  based  on  mass 
production.  But  the  same  system  pre¬ 
vented  ihem  from  learning  enough 
from  customers  —  the  textile  mills  — 
to  remain  innovative. 

As  the  textile  industry  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  late  lPth  century,  fast- 
growing  machinery  makers  estab¬ 
lished  a  controlling  grip  on  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  The  mills  depended  on  them 
for  service,  technical  advice  and 
sometimes  for  capital.  A  dependent 
mill  seldom  turned  to  a  competing 
supplier.  Thus,  equipment  makers 
could  standardize  their  products, 
apply  mass  production  to  cut  costs 
and  lighten  their  hold  on  the  mills. 

But  this  strategy  limited  the  com¬ 
panies'  ability  to  respond  to  shifts  in 
demand.  !n  such  a  tightly  integrated 
svstem,  every  change  in  production 
required  many  others.  As  a  result, 
anything  short  of  a  sure-fire  break¬ 
through  was  too  costly  f  try. 

In  time,  mill  owners  grew  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  standard  products  and 
modified  them  —  but  kept  the  results 
of  their  tinkering  to  themselves  for 
competitive  reasons.  This  cut  the  ma¬ 
chine  makers  off  from  an  invaluable 
SBstsrce  of  new  ideas. 

By  the  1950’s,  the  machinery  pro¬ 
ducers  were  rich  but  aimless.  They 
earned  enviable  profits  selling  re¬ 
placement  machines  and  spare  parts, 
but  had  no  incentive  to  develop  new 
technology  or  to  mr-Jiiv  their  prod¬ 
ucts  for  sale  in  new  mirkets.  Then, 
market  conditions  began  to  change. 

Mergers  created  textile  mills  big- 
eev  than  even  the  largest  machine 
makers.  Moreover,  intense  interna¬ 
tional  competition  in  textiles  led  to 
rapid  shirts  in  fabric  production  in  the 
ISPfl’s.  The  mills  needed  new  kinds  of 
machinery  but  American  equipment 
makers  reacted  too  slowly.  They 
were  soon  displaced  by  foreign  com¬ 
petitors,  particularly  the  West  Ger¬ 
mans.  "'ho  were  T'-Vpr  at  develop¬ 
ing  >.  products  i  adapting  cur¬ 
rent  ones  to  customer  needs. 

What  accounted  for  the  West  Ger¬ 
mans'  success?  The  key  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion  cf  specialization.  Because  19th 
century  German  textile  mills  could 
not  compete  with  the  British  in  stand¬ 
ard  items,  they  turned  to  specialty 
weaves,  creating  a  demand  for  new- 
spinning.  weaving,  knitting  and  fin- 
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felling  technologies.  Textile  machin¬ 
ery  makers  came  to  view  their  indus¬ 
try  as  an  association  of  specialists, 
each  with  unmatched  expertise  and 
flexibility  in  a  particular  phase  or 
type  of  production. 

Companies  achieved  economies  of 
scale  through  joint  marketing  and  re¬ 
search.  These  arrangements  were 
called  finishing  associations,  to  dis¬ 


tinguish  them  from  price-fixing  car¬ 
tels.  Each  company  was  guaranteed 
protection  against  competition  from 
other  association  members  during 
downturns.  Without  such  assurance, 
few  would  have  committed  their  for¬ 
tunes  to  specialization. 

By  the  1920's,  the  trade  association 
of  textile  machinery  producers 
pooled  advertising  expenses,  estab- 
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In  the  accompanying  article, 
the  authors  suggest  that  the  sub¬ 
contracting  of  production  now  so 
popular  among  major  corpora¬ 
tions  might  provide  the  basis  of 
an  industrial  revival.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion.  Hannah  Rodi- 
ti,  a  research  analyst  with  the 
Massachusetts  Machine  Action 
Project,  in  Springfield,  assesses 
the:r  theory  from  her  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  factory  floor. 

Tne  Machine  Action  Project 
was  established  in  1986  to  seek 
n  ays  to  revitalize  the  metal- 
wnrhing  industry,  which  pro¬ 
vides  ahoid  one-third  of  the 
area's  manufacturing  jobs. 

Q.  Is  there  any  hope  for 
Springfield's  metalworking 
industry? 

A.  Absolutely.  We  did  a  survey 
recently  of  what  shops  had 
closed  and  why.  We  found  that 
most  were  larger  shops.  Many 
smaller  companies  are  poised 
for  growth.  They  do  high-qual- 
ny.  precision-  work  for  custom¬ 
ers  around  the  country. 

When  we  started  this  pro¬ 
gram,  we  assumed  that  skilled 
workers  were  abundant  and  the 
need  was  to  revitalize  industry 
to  create  jobs.  Instead,  we  found 
that  the  industry  was  robust  and 
the  real  problem  was  a  shortage 
of  skilled  workers. 

Q.  Why  are  so  many 
smaller  shops  prospering 
while  so  many  big  shops 
have  closed? 

A.  Most  of  the  larger  shops 
are  subsidiaries  of  conglomer¬ 
ates.  They  produce  high- volume, 
standardized  products  that  are 
facing  a  Jot  of  foreign  competi¬ 
tion.  In  many  cases  manage¬ 
ment  either  has  decided  not  to 
upgrade  facilities  or  to  relocate. 

What’s  driving  the  smaller 
shops  is  the  growing  trend 


among  large  companies  to  out¬ 
source  production.  The  small 
shops  are  specializing  in  narrow 
market  niches. 

Q.  Has  the  groundwork 
been  laid  for  large  compa¬ 
nies  to  form  subcontracting 
networks? 

A.  Yes.  The  small  shops  are 
beginning  to  work  together.  It 
depends  on  how  innovative  they 
are.  If  subcontractors  do  work 
together,  then  they  can  bid  on  a 
lot  more  contracts  because  they 
can  each  do  a  part  of  the  job.  But 
there  is  a  tradition  of  competi¬ 
tion,  so  whether  they  can  get  to¬ 
gether  on  joint  marketing  ef¬ 
forts,  we’ll  see. 

Q.  Why  is  there  a  shortage 
of  skilled  workers? 

A.  The  larger  shops  were 
mainly  production-  and  high-vol- 
ume-oriented.  A  person  was 
stuck  operating  one  or  two  ma¬ 
chines  for  5,  10  or  20  years. 
When  the  plants  closed,  these 
workers  hit  the  labor  market 
without  the  skills  that  smaller 
shops  need. 

In  the  smaller,  15-  or  30-per¬ 
son  shops,  people  have  to  be 
flexible,  know  how  to  do  differ¬ 
ent  things.  Small  shops  are  con¬ 
tract-oriented;  they  don’t  know 
what  they  will  get  from  month  to 
month.  They  need  skilled  ma¬ 
chinists  who  can  operate,  say, 
lathes,  milling  machines,  auto¬ 
matic  screw  machines  or  com¬ 
puterized  numerical  controls. 

Small  shops  are  sophisticated 
places  to  work  that  pay  wages 
up  to  $15  an  hour.  But  kids  in 
school,  who  should  be  Riling  the 
jobs,  aren’t  getting  this  informa¬ 
tion.  AH  they  hear  about  are 
plant  closings.  If  they  got  the 
basic  skills  in  geometry  and 
trigonometry  that  they  need  to 
go  into  a  shop,  they  would  be  set 
for  life.  ■ 


lished  foreign  marketing  agencies, 
oversaw  the  setting  of  Industrial 
standards  and  fostered  cooperation 
between  the  industry  and  its  custom¬ 
ers.  Groups  of  companies,  regional 
textile  mills  and  local  governments 
sponsored  research  institutes  that 
later  were  incorporated  into  a  public 
technology-development  and  transfer 
system.  Public  vocational  schools 
trained  apprentices  and  offered  engi¬ 
neering  cou  rses  to  craft  workers. 

Because  companies  could  not  di¬ 
versify  to  reduce  losses,  they  im¬ 
proved  or  customized  their  products. 
Progress  by  one  company  In  one 
phase  of  production  stimulated  com¬ 
plementary  innovations  by  other 
companies.  The  more  individual  com¬ 
panies  saw  that  success  depended  on 
cooperation,  the  more  they  supported 
the  institutions  that  made  coopera¬ 
tion  possible.  The  kinds  of  incremen¬ 
tal  innovations  ruled  out  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  system  stimulated  self-renewal 
in  the  German  model. 

In  the  1980's,  the  German  system 
prospers  by  perfecting  its  traditions. 
As  development  costs  rose  with  rapid 
technological  and  product  changes, 
companies  began  to  share  the  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  with  subcontractors. 
The  companies  now  concentrate  their 
expertise  in  coordinating  design,  as¬ 
sembling  the  final  product  and  ad¬ 
vancing  a  few  key  technologies.  In¬ 
creasingly,  they  develop  complemen¬ 
tary  technologies  with  subcontrac¬ 
tors. 

This  leads  to  the  creation  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  network  that  cuts  across  in¬ 
dustries.  When  subcontractors  work 
for  different  industries,  companies 
are  not  so  afraid  that  information 
passed  to  suppliers  will  wind  up  with 
competitors.  On  the  contrary,  they 
profit  from  the  subcontractors'  col¬ 
laboration  with  customers  in  differ¬ 
ent  industries.  At  the  same  time,  di¬ 
versified  subcontractors  are  hedged 
against  slumps  in  any  one  industry. 

A  consequence  of  this  system  is 
that  West  Germany  is  moving  rapidly 
into  high-technology  areas  although  it 
lacks  —  in  American  eyes  — ■  two 
prerequisites:  a  distinct  high-tech¬ 
nology  industry  and  a  venture-capital 
sector.  German  flat-knitting  machine 
manufacturers,  for  example,  offer 
computer-controlled  machines  to 
make  high-fashion  knit  goods. 

There  is  nothing  inevitable  about 
American  decline,  just  as  there  was 
nothing  inevitable  about  West  Ger¬ 
man  success.  Many  of  the  institutions 
that  promoted  flexible  production  in 
Germany  were  established  by  re¬ 
gional  governments.  Unless  we  simi¬ 
larly  encourage  industry  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  in  a  manner  that  encourages  inno¬ 
vative  specialization,  our  economic 
successes  will  not  offset  our  failures. 

For  that  to  happen,  basic  American 
convictions  must  change.  The  trade 
associations  and  cooperative  banks 
that  help  institutionalize  flexibility  in 
West  Germany  strike  us  as  collusive. 
The  close  relations  between  skilled 
workers  and  managers  would  dis¬ 
comfit  many  bosses  and  trade  union¬ 
ists  here.  Many  Americans  believe 
that  the  only  way  to  encourage  inno¬ 
vation  is  to  remove  obstacles  to 
competition,  including  anything  that 
smacks  of  cooperation. 

America  Is  losing  its  industrial 
base  because  of  its  concepts  of  pro¬ 
duction  efficiency  and  market 
competition.  It  is  important  to  make 
sure  that  our  trading  partners  don’t 
cheat,  that  our  business  schools  teach 
the  right  courses  and  that  the  ex¬ 
change  rate  is  stabilized  at  a  level 
that  encourages  long-term  domestic 
investment.  But  the  debate  about 
competitiveness  should  be  first  and 
foremost  a  collective  discussion  of 
how  we  can  jump  over  the  shadow  of 
our  success. 


baking  Off  a  1930’s  Habit  of  Thought 


By  THOMAS  A.  RUSSO 

SHAKEN  by  recent  breakdowns 
i  in  outdated  trading  systems 
and  challenged  by  relentless 
technological  advances,  the  nation's 
financial  markets  are  considering 
steps  needed  to  keep  them  competi¬ 
tive  m  global  finance  into  the  next 
century.  The  danger,  though,  is  that 
the  exchanges  will  settle  for  Band- 
aids  when  major  changes  are  needed. 

The  challenges  facing  the  financial 
exchanges  —  commodities  as  well  as 
stock  exchanges  —  are  essentially 
the  same  as  those  that  American 
manufacturers  faced  10  years  or  so 
ago.  Domestic  markets  long  immune 
to  foreign  competition  are  suddenly 
opening  up.  and  exchanges  that  in 
past  years  never  seriously  thought 
about  competitors  are  now  looking 
over  their  shoulders.  With  the  com¬ 
munications  revolution  fast  creating 
n  global  financial  market,  exchanges 
that  fail  to  adopt  the  latest,  most  effi¬ 
cient.  speediest  and  most  convenient 
trading  systems  will  soon  be  swept 
aside  by  those  that  do. 

The  exchanges  have  taken  several 
preliminary  steps  that  could  help  our 
markets  maintain  their  preeminence, 
in  an  effort  to  capture  more  of  the 
Far  Eastern  market,  the  Chicago 
Br.r;rd  of  Trade  recently  inaugurated 
evening  trading  in  its  immensely 
popular  Treasury  bond  futures  con¬ 
tract.  Similarly,  the  Philadelphia 
5t»>rk  Exchange  plans  an  evening 
currency  trading  session  aimed  at 
the  Far  Eastern  market.  These  ac¬ 
tions  build  upon  the  electronic  trad¬ 
ing  links  that  have  been  esiablished 
lately  to  allow  trades  executed  on  off¬ 
shore  exchanges  to  be  transferred  to 
our  financial  markets.  But  marc 
nredr  m  be  done. 

In  particular,  more  dramatic 
strides  could  be  madr  through  the 


skillful  and  farsighted  use  of  tech¬ 
nology.  High-speed  communications, 
real-time  market  information,  artifi¬ 
cial  intelligence  and  other  computer 
breakthroughs  could  permit  trading 
around-the-clock,  giving  instantane¬ 
ous  market  access  to  traders  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago  and  New  York  as 
well  as  in  Tokyo  and  London. 

The  assumption  that  participants 
are  interested  in  trading  only  be¬ 
tween  the  opening  and  closing  bells 
has  become  dangerously  outdated  as 
capital  accumulates  abroad  and  mar¬ 
kets  become  increasingly  interna¬ 
tional.  If  our  exchanges  do  not  use 
their  capital  and  technology  to  create 
markets  that  can  be  conveniently  ac¬ 
cessed  by  major  participants  outside 
our  borders  at  any  time,  somebody 
else  surely  will. 

But  even  the  farsighted  use  of  tech¬ 
nology  cannot  assure  that  our  finan¬ 
cial  markets  will  remain  competitive. 
The  United  States  regulatory  super¬ 
structure  needs  revision  as  well. 

in  many  respects,  our  financial 
regulations  provide  a  useful  model 
for  nations  that  wish  to  promote  the 
integrity  and  efficiency  of  their  mar¬ 
kets.  Nevertheless,  certain  key  regu¬ 
latory  concepts  are  holdovers  from  a 
less  complex  era.  Many  of  the  rules 
were  developed  to  address  problems 
that  have  long  since  disappeared  or 
that  can  be  remedied  by  less  disrup¬ 
tive  methods.  The  markets  should  be 
governed  by  rules  that  are  appropri¬ 
ate  to  the  1980's  and  1990's  rather 
than  the  1930's. 

For  example,  many -or  the  rules 
limiting  the  size  of  a  position  (hat 
traders  may  take  in  futures  or  op¬ 
tions  are  decades  old  and  far  too  re-' 
sirictive.  The  limit  on  cotton  of  30,000 
bales  was  set  in  1940.  Even  the  newer 
limits  arc  too  restrictive.  Positions 
for  S&P  500  slock  index  futures  are 
limited  to  just  5,000  contracts,  worth 
ahnui  $750  millinn.  While  this  may 


sound  like  a  lot,  it  isn’t  much  to  insti¬ 
tutional  managers  who  may  be  man¬ 
aging  funds  worth  billions  of  dollars. 

Regulatory  confusion  also  hampers 
the  markets  in  the  area  of  margin  re¬ 
quirements  —  the  cash  amount  inves¬ 
tors  must  put  up  to  buy  a  financial  in¬ 
strument.  Because  of  overlapping 
regulatory  authority,  margin  rules 
vary  widely  from  market  to  market. 
For  example,  stock  index  options  are 
traded  in  one  market  subject  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  while  futures  contracts  on  those 
same  indexes  are  traded  in  other 
markets,  subject  to  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission. 

The  same  bifurcated  regulatory  ap¬ 
proach  applies  to  trading  in  foreign 
currencies,  government  securities 
and  other  financial  instruments,  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  host  of  problems  such  as  the 
following. 

Say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
an  investor  wrote  currency  call  op¬ 
tions  to  buy  250,000  marks  on  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Stock  Exchange  and  bought 
call  options  for  250,000  marks  on  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  The 
investor  would  be  perfectly  hedged, 
and  thus  at  no  risk.  Since  the  amount 
of  the  margin  is  generally  related  to 
the  riskiness  of  the  position,  the  mar-, 
gin  should  be  quite  low. 

Yet,  because  the  S.E.C  oversees 
the  Philadelphia  exchange  and  the 
C.F.T.C.  oversees  the  Chicago  Mer¬ 
cantile  Exchange,  these  transactions 
would  be  treated  as  independent  for 
margin  purposes.  Thus,  the  investor 
would  have  to  put  up  a  large  amount 
of  money  for  an  essentially  riskless 
position,  raising  the  cost  of  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  American  markeL  This 
sort  of  inefficiency  Is  inexcusable. 

Many  of  the  exchanges’  own  regu¬ 
lations  also  are  outdated.  Currently, 
nearly  all  commodities  trades  must 
be  submitted  to  the  exchange  floor 
where  they  are  executed  by  "open 


and  competitive  outcry."  The  idea  be¬ 
hind  the  outcry  system  is  that  all  or¬ 
ders  should  be  exposed  to  the  market 
so  that  participants  have  equal 
knowledge  of  prices  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  the  other  side  of  each 
trade.  Although  this  concept  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  valid,  the  insistence  of  some 
exchanges  that  every  aspect  of  a 
transaction  —  even  down  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  interest  by  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  —  take  place  on  the  trading  floor 
is  outmoded. 

And  the  exchanges  often  display  a 
distressing  reluctance  to  experiment 
Over  the  last  several  years,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  certain  commodities  exchanges 
have  sought  permission  to  try  using  - 
specialists  or  market-makers,  like 
those  on  the  Big  Board.  Proponents 
say  that  specialists  would  enhance 
the  liquidity  of,  and  increase  investor 
confidence  in,  their  markets,  particu¬ 
larly  inactive  ones.  The  C.F.T.C.  has 
refused,  saying  that  a  specialist  sys¬ 
tem  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
outcry  system.  Similarly,  uncertainty 
has  bWn  expressed  about  the  ability 
to  permit  block  trading,  ‘‘sunshine 
trading,"  automatic  order  execution 
and  other  trading  innovations  that 
might  facilitate  the  execution  of 
trades. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  our 
laws  and  regulations  should  sink  to 
the  lowest  common  denominator.  Our 
stringent  regulatory  structure  has 
engendered  a  confidence  in  our  mar¬ 
kets  that  has  helped  make  them 
strong  and  liquid.  However,  signifi¬ 
cant  portions  of  our  regulatory  struc¬ 
ture  originated  in  an  era  of  relative 
isolation  and  independence,  for  fi-  : 
nance  and  industry  as  well  as  the  j 
Government  In  a  time  of  growing  in-  | 
terdependence  and  rapid  technology  j 
cal  change,  however,  we  can  no  better 
afford  obsolete  financial  markets  or 
regulations  than  we  can  obsolete  fac¬ 
tories. 


Economy 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

The  Venice  summit  meeting  ended 
with  the  leading  non-Communist  in¬ 
dustrial  nations  providing  a  somber 
assessment  of  the  world  economy  and 
a  series  of  generalized  proposals  to 
deal  with  persistent  problems.  While 
participants  from  ail  seven  nations 
said  they  were  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults,  no  breakthroughs  were 
claimed,  and  the  United  States  settled 
for  less  than  it  had  sought  Of  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,  one  European  senior  of¬ 
ficial  was  quoted  as  saying,  “He  was 
a  pussycat  here.”  TTie  President 
yielded,  for  instance,  on  the  matter  of 
getting  a  binding  commitment  that 
the  nations  would  eliminate  agricul¬ 
tural  subsidies  by  the  year  2000. 

United  States  officials  said  the 
highlight  of  the  meeting  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  point  of  view  was  the  formal 
adoption  of  new  methods  for  coordi¬ 
nating  policy,  but  the  agreement 
lacked  a  trigger  mechanism  that 
would  automatically  convene  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  finance  ministers. 

The  board  of  AHegis  acquiesced  in 
the  face  of  increasing  pressure  to 
break  up  the  company.  It  agreed  to 
sell  its  Hertz,  Hilton  and  Westin  units 
and  accept  the  resignation  of  Richard 
J.  Ferris  as  chairman.  The  compa¬ 
ny’s  plan,  under  which  it  will  change 
its  name  again,  to  United  Airlines 
Inc-  was  a  victory  for  the  pilots' 
union  and  the  Wall  Street  money 
management  firm  Coniston  Partners. 
Both  had  been  pressing  for  a  breakup 
of  the  company  in  campaigns  that 
had  driven  its  stock  sharply  higher 
since  late  April.  The  board  chose 
Frank  A.  Olson,  Hertz’s  chairman,  to 
succeed  Mr.  Ferris. 

The  trade  deficit  narrowed  slightly 
in  April,  dropping  to  $13.3  billion  and 
providing  some  evidence  that  the 
worst  of  the  country’s  trade  problems 
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American  businesses  planned  to  in¬ 
crease  their  capital  spending  by  2.8 
percent 'this  yea/., after  a  3.1  percent 
drop  in  1986. 

The  S.E.C.  proposed  a  rule  that 
would  clear  the  way  for  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  to  amend  Its  one- 
share,  one-vote  standard  to  allow  a 
company  to  list  more  than  one  class 
of  stock.  The  proposal  would  forbid  a 
corporation  from  issuing  new  classes 
of  stock  that  carry  more  than  one 
vote  per  share,  but  it  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  creation  of  classes  of  stock  with 
less  than  one  vote  per  share. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled,  5  to  4, 
that  securities-fraud  suits  must  be 
decided  by  arbitration  rather  than  in 
court  if  an  investor  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  a  broker  containing  such  a 
provision.  A  number  of  iower  Federal 
court  decisions  had  held  such  arbitra¬ 
tion  clauses  to  be  unenforceable,  and 
the  High  Court's  decision  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  important  victory  for  the  se¬ 
curities  industry. 

The  JWT  Group  received  an  offer 
of  $420  million  from  WPP  Group,  a 
British  company.  The  parent  of  the 
venerable  J.  Walter  Thompson  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  whose  financial  per¬ 
formance  has  been  lackluster  and 
whose  top  ranks  have  been  thinned  by 
several  departures,  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  respond  to  the  offer.  In  a  field 
that  has  seen  innumerable  mergers 
in  recent  years,  it  was  the  first  unsol- 
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Ronald  Reagan  and  Prime 
Minister  Amintore  Fanfani. 

icited  takeover  offer. 

Creating  “superbanks"  is  favored 
by  lop  Treasury  officials  to  enable 
United  States  banks  to  compete  with 
institutions  in  Japan  and  Europe  that 
are  both  bigger  and  more  profitable. 
Prominent  supporters  include 
George  D.  Gould.  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Alan  Greenspan, 
who  endorsed  the  idea  in  an  interview 
before  he  was  nominated  to  head  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

B an kAm erica  will  add  $1.1  billion 
to  its  reserves  for  future  losses 
loans  to  developing  nations.  The  ac¬ 
tion,  which  the  beleaguered  bank  h  id 
been  saying  it  would  not  have  to  take, 
will  produce  a  loss  of  $1  billion  in  the 
quarter  and  a  loss  for  the  year.  Chem¬ 
ical  New  York  later  said  it  would  take 
a  similar  action,  setting  aside  an 
additional  $1.1  billion  in  the  second 
.quarter.  It  expects  a  loss  of  $730  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  year. 

The  bid  for  Burlington  Industries 
was  raised  by  $2  a  share,  to  STS,  by  a 
leveraged  buyout  group  led  by  Mor¬ 
gan  Stanley.  The  new  bid  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  textile  company  ex¬ 
ceeded  a  hostile  offer  of  $77  a  share 
by  Asher  B.  Edelman  and  Dominion 
Textile  of  Canada,  which  hinted  that 
it  might  raise  its  own  offer. 

Procter  &  Gamble  will  take  an  SS00 
million  pretax  charge  against  earn¬ 
ings  in  a  reorganization  of  product 
line's.  P.&G.  will  scale  back  its  ready- 
to-eat  cookie  operations,  shift  its  em¬ 
phasis  to  liquid  detergents  from  pow¬ 
ders  and  reduce  the  number  of  plants 
making  shortening  and  cooking  oil. 

The  stock  market  moved  ahead. 
The  Dow  Jones  industrial  average 
rose  each  day,  gaining  51.58  points, 
for  the  week,  to  close  at  2,326.15.  The 
credit  markets  rallied  on  Friday  in 
response  to  lower  inflation  and  the 
smaller  trade  deficit  The  30-year 
Treasury  bond  finished  the  week  with 
a  yield  of  less  than  8.5  percent 

Miscellanea.  Intel  repurchased 
$361.6  million  of  it  shares  from  I.B.M. 
. . .  Leading  airlines  raised  fares.  . . . 
Continental  Gummi-Werke  of  Ger¬ 
many  said  it  plans  to  make  an  offer 
for  the  tire-making  operations  of  Gen- 
corp 

IN  QUOTES 

“Anything  that  recognizes  that 
the  U.S.  banking  system  is  at  a 
disadvantage  is  positive.  But 
there  may  be  an  exaggerated 

emphasis  on  size." 

William  McDonough,  vice  chairman 
of  First  Chicago,  commenting  on 
the  idea  of  creating  "superbanks." 


The  New  York  Slock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JUNE  12, 

(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  Last 

PacGE - 16^)91,300  20% 

DetEd _  16,401,700  16% 

DaytHd _  11,611,800  54% 

Pm  Am _  10,747.000  5% 

ATAT _  8,515,000  26% 

Waste -  8,028,500  39% 

Gen  El _  8,006,100  53% 

IBM _  7,395,500  156% 

A  Exp -  7,326,600  35% 

AHegis -  7,324,200  91% 

ArcfiDn -  6,196,500  23% 

Morgn - —  6,148,300  50% 

Texaco _ .6,145^00  39 

GHtete _  5,918,200  34% 

NaviStr _ _  5.896,600  8% 

MARKET  DIARY  u.st 

Week 

Advances _ _ 1,389 


NetChng 
-  % 


Standard  ft  Poor’s 
400  Indus t  ...  350.0  338.3 
20  Tramp  —  252.6  238.7 

40  UtKs _ 113.0  109.5 

40  Financial  _  30.0  28. 1 

500  Slocks  ...  302.2  291.5 

Dow  Jones 

30  Indus! - 2399.4  2306  8 

20  Tramp  —  1038.4  979.1 

,15  Utfls - 204.6  196.9 

85  Comb - 906.1  866.4 


349.1  +  8.59 
251.3  +11  69 
113.0  +  2.71 
30.0  +  1.65 
301.6  +  8.17 


2377.7  +51.58 
1029.5  +42.87 
203  7  +  513 
898.6  +25.15 


The  American  Slock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  JUNE  12, 1987 
(Consolidated) 


Advances  _ 

Declines _ 

Totaltssuea 
New  Highs  - 
New  Lows ... 


- 565 

- 2,189 

- 165 

. 41 


Company 

Wiekes _ 

TexAir _ 

Vtacmpf — 

WDigW _ 

BAT _ 

WangB _ 

From. _ 

Hastors  — 

LorTel _ 

FAuaPr.,—,, 


Sates 

5,307,000 

3,181,900 

2.458.100 

1.652.100 
1,527,200 
1,206,800 
1,001,700 

985,700 

976,400 

952,600 


Net  Chug 
+  % 
+  2% 


VOLUME  Last  Year 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Ckwej  We9k  To  Date 

Total  Sales -  811,956,890  20^026,718 

Same  Per.  1988  -  626,009^01  16,113,676,991 

WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Nwl  ’ 

H<q))  low  LjM  Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Indus! - -  207.0  200.?  206.5  +4.77 

Transp - -1535  146.4  152.9  +6.95 

Utils -  74.3  725  74.3  +1.65 

Finance  - —  154.9  147.6  154.9  +5.93 
Composite—  170.1  164.9  169.8  +4:38 


MARKET  DIARY  Last  Prev. 

Week  Week 

Advances _ 481  40g 

Declined - 360  376 

Unchanged - 145  174 

Total  Issues- - „966  960 

New  Highs ------  „„ff  40 

New  Lows - ? - 38  40 

VOLUME  l m 

f4P.M.  New  York  Close]  Week  To  Date 

Total  Safes—  55*43^40  1,574,713,025 
Same  Per.  1986. .  68,244,050  1^02^579,484 


*RE  often  overlooked 
#  are  planted  but  the 

'  E2?*  them  wo"  becomes  evident 
when  one  nouees  diy  patches  w 

sssk™-* 

■W-SKMiSf 

patjmvel,  luff  togobm  or  pS 
su.K  them.  Since  these  Fmr-tomred 
materials  tend  to  shift,  or  wash 
away,  decorative  rocks  (in  the  woods 
around  Jerusalem  you  can  find  such 

T0<?SJL  abundance)  are  often 
embedded  at  varying  depths  to  sta¬ 
bilize  planting  area  and  to  provide 
the  warm,  protected  niches  that  cacti 
.like. 


Walter  Frankl 

Every  season,  we  find  tiny  or 
miniature  flower  pots  containing 
these  funny,  grotesquely-shaped 
cacti.  Each  year  more  of  our 
amateur  gardeners  have  become  in¬ 
terested  in  these  extraordinary 
succulent  plants.  These  little  jewels 
multiply  rather  slowly  but.  given  two 
or  three  years,  can  turn  a  small 
crevice  between  decorative  rocks 
into  an  artfully  arranged,  still-life 
picture. 

There  are  200  general  of  the  Cac- 
taceae  family  with  over  10,000  spe¬ 
cies  and  vaieties.  All  cacti  originate 
from  the  Americas.  Most  are  at 
home  in  Peru,  Bolivia  or  Mexico, 
where  some  of  them  reach  a  height 
of  several  metres.  It  is  believed  that 


cacti  evolved  over  nrifirons  of  years 
..  from  other  related  plants  by  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  changing  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  habitat,  especially  the 
regularity .  and  amount .  of  rfmjali: 
Those  plants  that  were  able  to  adapt 
to  the  changing  conditions,  in¬ 
creasing  their  succulence,  became 
the  ;foreruiuieis-of  file  present-  ex- 
treme  forms  which  are  so-Cxcellently 
equipped  that -they  are  able.  Jo  sur¬ 
vive  even  m  deserts  on  the:  very 
threshold  of  death.. 

In  Israel,  there  are  no  native, 
wild-cacti.  All  were  introduced  to 
the  region  at  one  time  or  another. 

The  most  cpnunonly$eeh  -‘‘true" 
cactus  in  IsareT  is  the  Opuntia  ficus 
indfca.  Also  called  ■‘prickly  pear”  or 
“barbaiy  fig.":  J&JIebrew  name  is 
tzabar.  ;•  y".- ■ 

.This  plant  was  apparently  intro¬ 
duced  to  Spain '  by  Columbus  and 
later  found  its  way  to  North  Africa, 
Egypt-  had  Palestine  ,  where,  its  use  is 
widespread  in  Arab- villages  to  this 
day.  We  shall  return  to  the  tzabar 
further  on.  =" 

A  collection  of  cacti  and  other 
succulent  plants  provides  an  in¬ 
teresting,  low-maintenance  -  hobby 
section  of  the  garden.  Even  the  be¬ 
ginner  can  expect  success  with  these 
plants.  Try  afew  of  the  smaller  types 
indoors  on  a  sunny  windowsill  and 
find  a  warm,  dry  area  in  the  garden 
for.  the  bigger  ones’.  Grow  them 
outdoors  in  containers  or  in  a  special 
cacti  corner.’  Because  cacti  plants 
can  store,  moisture,  they  can  with¬ 
stand  quite  dry  conditions,  which 
makes  them .  of  great  value  when 


Pjriddy  pear  fruits  form  at  the  base  of  the  flowers 


water  is  in  short  supply.  If  you'want 
to  grow  the  really  spiny  varieties, 
keep  them  well  dear  of  children’s 
playing  areas.  June  is  a  perfect  time 
to  start  a  cactus  collection  or  to 
enrich  an  existing  one  with  addition¬ 
al  specimens. 

Smaller  cactus  pots  indoors,  can 
be  given  a  weekly  watering.  Do  not 
water  if  the  soil  is  still  moist.  Cacti 
outdoors  may  need  a  watering  twice 
a  week,  during  the  warm  summer 
months.  It  all  depends  onhow  quick¬ 
ly  the  area  dries  out  and  how  deep 
tiie  root  systems  are.  More  frequent 
soak  mgs  on  dry  hamsirt  days  are 
recommended. 

Like  many  other  plants,  cacti  have 
a  dormancy  season  in  the  winter. 
During  this  period  no  water  nor 
fertilizer  should  be  provided  -  with 
the  exception  of  the  so-called 
Christmas  cactus  (EpiphyUum  trun¬ 
cal  um).  This  species  flowers  in  De¬ 
cember  and  should,  therefore,  enjoy 
its  dormancy  after  its  flowers  fade 
(from  January  to  end  of  March).  If 
your  EpiphyUum  is  potted .  store  it  in 
the  container  after  the  flowers  fade 
in  a  protected,  diy  place  so  that  the 
late  winter  rains  will  not  affect  this 
essential  period  of  dormancy. 

A  suitable  soil  mixture  for  cacti  is 
as  follows:  two  parts  loam  or  red  soil, 
one  part  crushed  bricks  or  potsherds 
and  one  part  crushed  charcoal.  Some 
growers  also  add  small  quantities  of 
leaf  mould  and  river  (sea)  sand.  As 
cacti  require  very  little  plant  food,  a 
small  quantity  of  a  si ow-re lease  ferti¬ 
lizer  (Osmocote)  can  be  added  when 


the  plants  are  well  established.  Eco- 
gan  produces  a  special  liquid  fertiliz¬ 
er  for  cacti  which  gives  good  results  if 
given  at  the  recommended  rate 
printed  on  the  bottle. 

Cacti  will  grow  in  most  kinds  of 
containers  from  the  smallest  flower 
pot  to  a  large  bucket.  EpiphyUum 
tnincatum.  makes  a  lovely  hanging 
basket  specimen,  but  the  basket 
should  be  lined  with  peat  moss  or  dry 
leaves  to  prevent  its  drying  out.  The 
baskets  should  have  fresh  soil  each 
spring  and  more  frequent  waterings 
in  summer. 

You  can  try  to  grow  your  own 
plants  from  seed  in  a  sand  (or  ver- 
micuUte)  filled  germination  box. 
Cactus  seeds  are  like  minute  points. 
They  should  not  be  covered  but 
Spread  over  the  surface  and  watered 
carefully  using  a  handsprayer.  Ger¬ 
mination  take  several  weeks.  This  is 
an  interesting  but  difficult  job.  It  is 
quicker  and  easier  to  propagate  cacti 
by  cuttings  or  by  off-sets  which  de¬ 
velop  at  the  base  of  the  parent  plant. 
Don’t  expose  cuttings  or  off-sets  to 
direct  sunlight. 

LIMITED  SPACE  precludes  our 
describing  dozens  of  cactus  plants; 
we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the 
oldest  and  most  common  of  this 
country.  The  edible  fruit  of  the 
’’prickly  pear"  emerge  at  the  base  of 
the  showy  yellow  flowers.  They  are 
plum-shaped  and  about  5-6  cm. 
long.  They  must  be  handled  careful¬ 
ly  as  the  bristly  hairs  on  its  outer 
covering  can  cause  a  painful  skin 
reaction.  Their  lush  golden  pulp  re¬ 


sembles  that  of  a  melon.  Fruit  ven¬ 
dors  sell  them  well  chilled  from  trays 
of  shaved  ice,  peeling  the  skin  on  the 
spot  with  a  sharp  knife. 

.  In  Mexico,  the  young  joints  of  the 
Opuntia  cactus  usually  referred  to  as 
“pads”  are  popular  as  food.  They 
too  are  covered  with  bristles  that 
must  be  removed  before  eating.  The 
pads  are  cut  up,  boiled  and  served 
with  salt,  pepper  and  butter;  their 
taste  most  closely  resembles  that  of 
string  beans.  In  Spain  and  Mexico 
these  pads,  called  nopales  are  also 
offered  as  canned  vegetables. 

TheRobarisiiot  suitable  as  a  pot  or 
balcony  plant,  because  it  will  quickly 
outgrow  every  container;  its  stings 
are  another  reason  to  keep  it  in  the 
garden.  Showy  yellow  blossoms  and 
green  or  red  fruit  make  it  a  decora¬ 
tive  item  in  the  cactus  corner,  whe-a, 
with  its  great  heights  it  can  form  a 
marvellous  background  together 
with  other  cacti,  succulents  and 
rockery  plants  between  natural 
rocks. 

A  spineless  Opuntia  ficus  indica 
has  been  created  by  Luther  Bur¬ 
bank,  an  American  botanist.  This 
type,  and  a  new  one  with  almost 
seedless  fruit,  is  also  appearing  at 
local  nurseries. 

Today,  several  specialized  cactus 
nurseries  grow  different  species  for 
export  and  for  the  local  market.  We 
should  recall  the  pioneer  in  the  field: 
the  late  Israel  Hebei  who  introduced 
nearly  all  the  cactus  specimen  which 
we  see  today  at  the  florists  from  his 
nursery  in  Ra'anana  about  50  years 
ago. 


AMID  THE  organized  chaos  that 
prevails  in  the  cramped  quarters  of 
the  Court  of  the  Chief  Rabbi  here. 
Sir  Immanuel  Jakobovits  sits  calm 
and  serene,  a  thoughtful,  responsi¬ 
ble  presence  who  has  now  led  British 
Jewry  for  a  remarkable  20  years. 

He  is  particularly  proud  that  the 
number  of  children  at  Jewish  days 
schools  has  doubled  since  he  became 
chief  rabbi,  for  he  regards  a  Jewish 
education  as  the  birthright  of  every 
child.  "Even  if  they  are  not  commit¬ 
ted  to  our  heritage,  ai  least  they 
should  be  familiar  with  it." 

Jakobovits  is  an  elegant,  erudite 
speaker,  a  charismatic,  full-bearded 
figure  who  selects  his  words  with 
great  care,  and  expresses  them  in  a 
mellifluous  mid-European  accent. 

He  thinks  his  community  could  do 
with  rather  more  self-confidence, 
believing  that  it  “loves  to  mu  itself 
down.  It’s  given  to  self-denigration 
and  often  to  a  sense  of  despair  that  it 
is  bound  to  get  lost  and  disappear." 

But  Anglo- Jewry  is  no  longer  in 
danger  of  dying  out,  he  says;  “the 
prophets  of  doom  have  been  con¬ 
founded."  Certainly,  he  admits  that 
the  Jewish  population  is  shrinking, 
in  Britain  as  around  the  world,  but 
.Twhat  we  lose  in  quantity  we  largely 
Tnake  up  for  in  quality.  And  our 
community  today  is  far  more  know¬ 
ledgeable  and  far  more  religiously!: 
observant  than  it  has  ever- been!* a-’ 
500  years  of  its  history."  .  ~ 

Jakobovits  sees  his  role  of  chief 
rabbi  as  one  of  “setting  the  sights, 
spelling  out  the  objectives,  challeng¬ 
ing  and  prodding  the  community." 
He  is  also  on  a  “constant  talent 
hunt.”  lonking  for  competent, 
highly-capable  people  to  take  up 
leading  positions  within  the  com¬ 
munity. 

The  London  Beth  Din,  he  says,  is 
probably  the  most  widely- 


Britairt’sChief  Rabbi  Tmmannel  Jakobovits 

Israel  must  listen  to  Diaspora’ 


recognized  in.  the  Diaspora,  and 
there  are  talented  people  in  all  areas 
of  Jewish  leadership,  he  says,  but ’ 
never  enough  of  them.  The  expand¬ 
ing  education  network  will  mean 
vacancies  in  50  senior  positions  in 
the  next -five  years,  and  these  posts' 
are  not  easily  filled. 

Jakobovits  believes  that  the  Jew¬ 
ish  people  will  he  altered  greatly  by 
demographic  developments  in  the 
next  two  or  three  generations:  Jew¬ 
ish  numbers  are  shrinking,  but 
“there  is  a  silver  lining  to  this  cloud 
in  the  growth  of  the  most-committed 
section  of  our  people: 

“You  do  not  need  to  be  a  mathe¬ 
matician  to  realize  that  the.  trighly- 
committed  religious  element  will,  in 
a  few  generations,  become  the 
majority.” 

This,  be  says,  is  remarkable,  espe¬ 
cially  given  that  this  element  may 
have  lost  90  per  cent  of  its  commun¬ 
ity  in  the  Holocaust.  He  is  /“con¬ 
vinced  that  this  change  willoversha- 
dow  everything  else  in  Jewish  life 

ngxtMto  tyg&Gu  )  VV  -V 

-.5  xhe  post-HoIcifflausfera  ha? shown  ' 
the  indestru  ctabilgy  of  the' Jewish 
spirit,  the  chief  rabbi  says,  and  “no 
one  can  now  question  tire  continuity 
of  Jewish  life,  and  its  intensification 
and  enrichment." 

JAKOBOVITS  IS  not  afraid  to  ex¬ 
press  opinions  on  developments  in 
Israel,  even  though  “the  occasional 
critical  asides  have  landed  me  in 
controversy  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  my  own  community. 


David  Horovitz  /  London  erfo®  at  the  time. 


some  of  those  who  were  my  fiercest 


“It  makes  no  sense,”  he  says,  ‘to 
talk-  of  tire  centrality  of  Israel  in 
Jewish  life  today  unless  we~  feel  in-  .  “Who  is  a  Jew’  agitation,  which  was 
volved,  and  unless  Israel  is  in-  counterproductive,”  he  says. 


HIS  FIRMEST  stand,  however,  has 
been  against  religious  coercion  in 
Israel.  “I  did  not  go  along  with  the 


terested  in  consulting  os  and  hearing 
what  the  extremities  of  the  body  of 
the  Jewish  politic  have  to  say. 

..  "Their  decisions  affect  my  life  and 
the  life  of  my  community  and  there¬ 
fore  most  involve  an  input  from  the 
Diaspora." 

He  believes,  in  feet,  that  there  are 
certain  aspects  of  decision-making  in 
Israel  which  canbeseen  more  clearly 
from  a  distance-  “notably  regarding 
relations  with  the  outside  world." 

“Wbat  I  criticised  at  times  were 
extreme  views,  radical  views,  that 
had  religious  support,  or  were,  in¬ 
deed,  galvanized  by  religions  ele¬ 
ments.  In  feet,  political  extremism  in 
Israel,  I  believe,  is  largely  religiously 
inspired.  And  I  wapted  it  known  that 


T  believe  that  these  days,  in  a 
democratic  society,  you  can  only  win 
out  by  persuasion  and  not  by  legisla¬ 
tion  or  coercion.  I  think  that  the 
religious  element  will  eventually 
prevail,  but  it  will  require  a  much 
broader  presentation  of  Jewish 
values." 

The  universal  dimensions  of  Juda¬ 
ism  must  be  re-engaged,  he  says. 
Israel  must  not  be  just  a  dumping 
ground  for  refugees,  but  a  real  light 
unto  the  nations,  “a  moral  state  in 
which  our  national  purpose  will  be  to 
wipe  out  crime  and  vice  and  promote 
a  certain  spirituality  which  will  gain 
reverence  among  die  nations  and 
respect  among  all  Jews.” 

He  would  Hke  to  see  the  rabbinate 


■j  crPin*ons>  i  top?  u-jmJsttadoexp  and  itshorizons,  bey  omfe 

within  the  i^Behakplrrtatters,  into  the  teatarioS 

doxoommmHty,^  -.-fr  .nf*spiritital:  guidance  in  the  widest' 

Specifically,  Jakobovits  advo¬ 


cated  the  pursuit  of  peace  “and  even 
concern  for  tire  agony  of  Arab  re-' 
fugees  and  an  understanding  of  the 
plight  arid  demands  made  by  our 
adversaries.  I  was  certainly  regarded 
as  the  odd  man  but,  at  least  in  the 
Orthodox  rabbinate. 

“Those  opinions  can  today  be 
uttered  with  impunity.  I  think  that 
they  are  widely  shared,  even  by 


sense. 

Even  in  secularist  circles,  he 
asserts,  there  is  a  thirst  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  “because,  after  all,  the  secular 
philosophy  of  Zionism  has  col¬ 
lapsed.  The  idea  that  Zionism  in 
itself  will  solve  the  Jewish  problem, 
that  anti-Semitism  will  be  elimin¬ 
ated,  that  the  world  will  accept  us  as 
equals,  this  is  an  illusion  which  has 
exploded.  We  are  as  different  as  we 


ever  were.  Double  standards  are 
applied  to  us  by  the  majority  of 
nations." 

So  long  as  Israel  restricts  its  goals 
merely  to  seeking  a  land  that  is 
secure  and  prosperous  in  the  physic¬ 
al  sense,  it  is  bound  to  lose  out, 
Jakobovits  believes,  since  there  will 
always  be  other  countries  and  com¬ 
munities  that  offer  more  safety  and 
greater  economic  prospects. 

“That  is  why  we  have  today  such 
great  yenda.  The  secular  ideal  of 
Zionism  has  disillusioned  them. 
What  was  promised  -  equality, 
security,  prosperity  -  it  could  not 
offer.  Unless  we  rediscover  the  true 
purpose  of  the  return  to  Zion,  in  its 
wider  spiritual  sense,  I  don’t  think 
the  aliya  figures  will  be  substantially 
increased.  The  bulk  of  ahya  already 
comes  from  the  most  highly- 
committed  element  of  our  people." 

Stressing  again  that  he  speaks 
from  a  rabbinical  standpoint  only, 
Jakobovits  says  that  Israel  should 
“be  prepared  in  principle  to  make 
fiiv^tytewpsidezablak  even  territorial. 

■  -sonccssidns  for  thfc  sake' of  a  guar<lfi- 
=- teedand  secure  peach."'- 

While,  of  course,  Jakobovits  sub¬ 
scribes  to  claims  to  the  total  biblical 
land  of  Israel,  he  does  not  believe 
that  these  claims  need  be  asserted  at 
tins  time,  at  the  cost  of  peace,  and  at 
the  cost  of  Israel's  losing  its  Jewish 
character. 

He  would  abhor  negotiation  with 
the  present  PLO  leadership,  howev¬ 
er,  as  long  as  it  remains  committed  to 
violence. 


Cultured  conversations 


ONCE  UPON  a  time  I  knew  a  Tel 
j.  i\viv  poet  who  used  to  entertain  me 
■when  we  met  with  all  the  latest 
gossip  about  Tel  Aviv's  bohemia. 
Never  before  or  since  have  I  been  so 
well  informed  on  who  wasn’t  speak¬ 
ing  to  whom,  who  got  blind  drunk  at 
which  party  and  told  Tel  Aviv’s 
uncrowned  poet  laureate  that  his, 
the  drunk's,  five-year-old  son  had  a 
better  ear  for  language  than  did  the 
laureate;  and,  of  course,  who  was 
philandering  with  whom. 

I  have  since  discovered  that  even 
among  themselves,  one  of  the  last 
things  poets  talk  about  is  poetry. 


They  talk  about  Yankel,  who  bagged 
the  Ramat  Gan  Municipality  Prize 
for  Lyric  Verse  and  can  count  him¬ 
self  lucky,  he  barely  deserves  Kfar 
Ata's.  They  discuss  Moishe,  who  has 
wangled .  himself  a  cushy  job  as 
cultural  attach^  at  one  of  our  embas¬ 
sies  abroad;  Sbloime,  who  has  spent 
the  past  month  licking  the  boots  of 
all  the  literary  critics  in  town,  and 
you  can  bet  a  new  volume  of  his  stuff 
is  due  out;  and,  of  course,  who  is 
philandering  with  whom. 

Nor  do  painters  talk  much  about 
art.  They  do  ask:  “Did  you  see 
Itzik’s  exhibition?  Notice  the  way  he 
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Tel.  03-223822, 245897 — Open:  9:00  ajn.-5:00  p.m. 
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goes  in  for  these  thick  black  con¬ 
tours?  Figures  he’s  Rouault  or 
what?"  A  major  part  of  their  con¬ 
versation.  though,  concerns  tech¬ 
nicalities,  such: as  the  feet  that  a 
certain  paint  manufacturer’s  Titian 
red  is  a  bit  on  the  tirinnish  side;  that 
there’s  only  one  place  in  town  to  get 
a  really  good  palette  knife,  but  don’t 
be  tempted  to  buy  your  brushes 
there  too,  the  man’s  prices  are  out¬ 
rageous,  last  time  1  was  in  Paris  I 
found  this  little  shop  on  the  rue 
Fabrieux... 

Writers  of  prose,  whose  conversa¬ 
tions  didn't  use  to  differ  so  much 
from  poets',  have  an  entirely  new 
subject  nowadays:  the  word  proces¬ 
sor.  They  discuss  the  pros  and  cons 
of  it,  compare  Apples  to  IBMs,  brag 
about  what  their  own  can  do,  and 
bow  it  took  them  less  than  a  week  to 


make  friends  until  it.  Together  they 
poke  fun  ax  old  Ruby,  who  says  word 
processor,  word  shmocessor,  the 
onty  way  for  a  writer  to  write  is  with  a 
pen. 

Not  having  been  privy  to  the  con¬ 
versation  of  musicians,  I  don’t  know 
what  they  talk  about,  but  my  guess  is 
that  the  principle  is  the  same,  name¬ 
ly:  Did  you  notice  that  Yosscl  skip¬ 
ped  ten  beats  in  his  Bartok?  Is  it  true 
they  want  to  kick  Shmeel  out  of  the 
“Symphonietta?”  Where  do  you  get 
your  piano  tuned?  And,  of  course, 
who  is  philandering  with  whom. 

It’s  not  surprising,  really,  since  in 
this  respect  artists  aren't  much  diffe¬ 
rent  from  anyone  else.  When  physi¬ 
cists  meet,  they  may  well  spend  some 
of  their  time  discussing  the  be¬ 


haviour  of  a  new  unstable  nuclide, 
but  a  no  less  important  question  is 
how  they’re  supposed  to  do  their 
research  on  a  lousy  S12,000,  and  isn’t 
Yehezkel  something,  the  way  he 
goes  round  telling  everyone  he  got 
invited  to  deliver  a  guest  lecture  at 
this  U.S.  university,  and  it  turns  out 
to  be  some  backwoods  college  no 
one’s  ever  heard  of. 

Poets,  painters,  physicists  -  they 
are  all  only  human.  And  perhaps 
even  angels  don’t  just  converse  on 
such  elevated  matters  as  the  divine 
wisdom  or  the  precise  locality  of  the 
seventh  heaven,  but  ask  where  do 
you  get  your  wings  cleaned,  and  did 
yon  notice  at  yesterday's  rehearsal  of 
the  celestial  choir  how  Gabriel 
mixed  up  the  hymns?  He's  getting 
quite  beyond  it,  is  poor  old  Gaby. 
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Truly  great  cellist 


1SBAE1-  FESTIVAL  -  HEINRICH  SCHZFF, 
cello,  with  Aid  Bartmcefj,  pins  (Rebecca 
Crown  AodUorina.  Icrasden,  lone  I1L  JA 
Bach:  Snfte  Na.  3  in  C  ntfor  (Tor  ccBo  solo); 
Shostakovich:  Sonata  tor  Cello  and  nano; 
grahmK  Sonata  hi  E  minor  Bor  Cdoand  Plano; 
Marthas:  Rossini  Variations. 

HEINRICH  SCHIFF  is  one  of  the 
few,  truly  great  living  cellists.  He 
handles  the  cello  -  a  magnificent 
Stradhrarius  of  1698  vintage  -  almost 
as  though  it  were  part  of  ire  own  self . 

His  Bach  was  both  genuinely  ab¬ 
stract  and  sensitively  felt.  His  Shos¬ 
takovich  and  Brahms  ran  the  gamut 
of  emotional  states.  Yet  Schiff  never 
exceeded  a  certain  limit.  The  music 
which  flows  from  his  instrument,  as 
from  a  spring,  is  extraordinarily  well 
balanced,  creating  a  rare  unity. 
Form,  technique,  expression,  sound 
-  all  seem  to  merge  into  one  state¬ 


ment  which  relays  irresistible  mel¬ 
lowness  and, at  the  same  time,  indis¬ 
putable  authority. 

His  interpretations  are  as  personal 
as  they  are  authentic,  as  simple  as 
they  are  creations  of  art.  Everything 
has  the  freshness  of  a  first  encounter 
yet  also  contains  the  best  of  what 
tradition  has  to  offer. 

A  fall  partner  to  all  this  was  Ad 
Bertoncelj  at  the  keyboard,  who  was 
not  only  immensely  pleasing  but 
contributed  decisively  to  the  integri¬ 
ty  and  perfection  of  the  perform¬ 
ance.  A  pity  that  the  grand  (nano  at 
the  Rebeoca  Crown  auditorium  has 
such  a  stinging,  percussive  sound. 
Despite  this  one  shortcoming  this 
was  nevetheless  a  great  evening  and 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  festival. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 
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Juno  and  the  Paycock  by  Sean 
O’Casey-  The  Gate  Theatre  (Ireland) 

WITH  ITS  undercnrrents  of  devas¬ 
tating  dvil  war  and  echoes  of  fanatic 
terrorism,  Juno  thematically  has  a 
tenuous  relevance  for  us  today. 
Theatrically,  its  dramatic  techniques 
and  acting  styles  have  dated  some¬ 
what.  The  combination  of  mannered 
comedy,  maudlin  melodrama,  sleazy 
sets  ana  steamy  squalor,  presented 


herewith  all  its  poignant  blarney,  is  a 
step  back  in  theatrical  time. 
O’Casey’s  poetry  of  poverty,  if 
visually  authentic  in  its  drabness,  has 
a  feeble  ring  emotively. 

Juno  does  not  ordinarily  appear  in 
The  Gate's  now  markedly  ex¬ 
perimental  repertoire.  After  the  vir¬ 
tuoso  avant-garde  triumph  of  m  Co 
On,  one  had  hoped  for  an  equally 
innovative  approach  to  this  dassic 
chestnut.  Irish  drama  of  this  kind,  if 
it  is  to  work,  depends  on  the  foil 
flamboyant  tradition  of  the  older 
Irish  actor,  a  treatment  it  received 
richly  but  alas  only,  from  Donald 
McCann,  a  captivating  Captain 
Boyle,  and  Maureen  Potter,  who 
topped  the  evening  with  her  Misses- 
Madigan.  NAOMI  DOUDAJ 
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Willlsrael  get  hit  in  the  cross-fire? 


ByKENSCHACHTER 
for  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVTV.  -  When  the  leaders  of 
the  Western  world’s,  economic 
goliaths  met  last  week,  in  Venice, 
they  exhibited  the  mandatory  good 
cheer  and  made  the  requisite  pledges 
of  allied  solidarity.  Not  far  horn  the 
surface,  though,  trade  tensions  con¬ 
tinued  to  simmer.  Massive  trade  im¬ 
balances  show  no  signs  of  abating 
and  the  Group  of  Seven  nations  are 
at  loggerheads  in  proposing  a  solu¬ 
tion:  the  U.S.  wants  Japan  and  West 
Germany  to  stimulate  their  domestic 
consumption;  the  U.S.  and  Britain 
want  Japan  to  open  its  markets  to 
imports;  Japan  and  West  Germany 
want  the  U.S.  to  trim  its  budget 
deficit,  and  virtually  everyone  wants 
Japan  to  stop  "dumping"  its  pro¬ 
ducts  abroad  at  below-market 
prices. 

Across  the  Mediterranean,  expor¬ 
ters  in  Tel  Aviv  and  trade  officials  in 
Jerusalem  watched  the  bickering 
with  more  than  passing  interest.  If 
Israel's  security  is  closely  linked  to 
that  of  her  primary  benefactor,  the 
U.S.,  so  her  economic  lifeline  ex¬ 
tends  to  her  major  trading  partners 
in  Europe  and  North  America. 

(t  has  been  with  growing  unease 
that  Israelis  have  seen  protectionist 
sentiment  take  root  on  Washington's 
Capitol  Hill  in  response  to  Japan's 
whopping  trade  surplus  with  the 
U.S.  just  as  chilling  are  indications 
that  protectionist  trends  are  spread¬ 
ing  across  the  Atlantic,  particularly 
in  London.  For  Israeli  exporters,  it 
scarcely  matters  that  the  pre-summit 
sabre-rattling  by  U.S.  President 
Reagan  and  British  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  was  aimed 
directly  at  Tokyo.  Industrialists  here 
fear  that  if  the  U.S.  Congress  passes 
the  protectionist  legislation  now 
under  study  and  a  full-scale  trade 
war  breaks  out.  little  Israel  could  get 
caught  in  the  cross-fire.  And  as  even 
the  most  hawkish  businessmen 
would  be  quick  to  admit,  this  is  one 
war  Israel  would  just  as  soon  sit  out. 

One  vital  concern  of  the  Israelis  is 
that  any  protectionist  legislation 
passsed  by  the  U.S.  might  somehow 
erode  the  21-month-old  bilateral 
Free  Trade  Area  (FT A)  agreement 
that  is  the  centrepiece  of  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  The 
FTA  gradually  lowers  tariffs  over  a 
10-year-period  until,  barring  some 
unexpected  glitch,  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  flow  over  the  almost  seamless 
borders  of  the  two  countries.  Joshua 
Maor.  president  of  the  Israel- 
America  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
fears- that  the  protectionist  legisla¬ 
tion  now  working  its  way  through 
Congress  may  be-just  such  aglitch.  It 
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remains  unclear  what  shape  the  final 
bill  will  take,  but  the  896-page  ver¬ 
sion  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  contains  one  hotly  de¬ 
bated  amendment  requiring  the 
president  to  retaliate  against  Japan 
and  other  trading  partners  that  build 
up  lopsided  trade  surpluses  through 
the  use  of  unfair  practices.  This  also 
would  stop  U.S.  agencies  from 
buying  in  countries  whose  gover- 
ment  procurement  policies  show 
bias  toward  U.S.  companies. 

How  far  the  Western  economic 
powers  will  let  their  trade  differ¬ 
ences  go  in  souring  their  relations  is 
open  to  question.  Indeed.  Japanese 
Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone 
came  to  the  summit  with  S42  billion 
plan  to  stimulate  his  domestic  eco¬ 
nomy  and  increase  imports  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  Tokyo's  trade  sur¬ 
plus  that  reached  S166  b.  last  year. 

But  it's  for  from  dear  that  the 
gesture  will  placate  U.S.  congress¬ 
men  who  have  watched  a  long¬ 
standing  free-trade  coalition  crum- 
.  We  35  the  U.S.  trade  defiquno#Bte<i 


and  the  1988  election  approached. 

Reagan  has  vowed  that  he  will 
veto  any  measure  requiring  retalia¬ 
tion  against  Japan,  but  Nakasone. 
on  a  visit  to  Washington,  still  felt 
compelled  to  warn  that  if  such  a  bill 
passed,  it  could  lead  to  “a  contrac¬ 
tion  in  world  trade."  Meanwhile,  the 
latest  trade  figures  from  Japan  re¬ 
main  worrisome:  the  trade  surplus 
declined  14.9  per  cent  in  May,  but 
mostly  as  a  result  of  higher  oil  costs. 
The  surplus  with  the  U.S.  grew  9.9 
per  cent,  from  Che  previous  year  (see 
page  7  for  the  latest  U.S.  figures). 

Regardless  of  what  form  the  final 
congressional  bill  takes,  Maor  is  lob¬ 
bying  to  have  Israel  exempted  from 
its  provisions,  based  on  the  special 
status  Israel  enjoys  under  the  FTA. 
In  essence,  his  group  is  trying  to  put 
Israel  out  of  harm's  way  in  any 
Western  trade  clash. 

“We  may  just  get  crushed  by  those 
two  icebergs  moving  together,  the 
U.S.  on  one  side,  and  the  European 
Community  and  Japan  on, the 
orbejcJ’  he^aid.  He  said  some  ftWMta 
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CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

l  Beastly  accommodation  i7i 

5  Spanish  nobleman  in  a  state  m 
Mexico  1 7* 

9  Irish  county  to  make  one  glad 
i7i 

10  Mixed  by  an  elf  it’s  deadly  to 
jn  insect  '3-4) 

11  Water-colours  in  the  main  not 
Ljnd seer's  forte,  possible  i.9» 

12  She's  revolutionary  in  soccer's 
ruling  bodv  1 5> 

13  Hempen  torm  of  sails  «5) 

15  Consider  alternatively  a 
throw-back 

17  Replace  pure  seeds  '9' 

19  lt\  the  I  eel  that  feel  the  o.nch 
1 5) 


22  Main  arterial  way  (5) 

23  Where  one  lives  when  one 
leaves  the  country!  (9> 

25  High-riser  appears  an  all-in 
blessing  (7) 

26  Give  the  others  a  right  to 
begin  anew  (7) 

27  Properties  in  key  areas,  say 
Maryland  and  Maine  (7) 

28  Part  of  the  rig  for  an  expert 
marksman  (4-3) 

DOWN 

1  Staid  they  may  be  aboard,  but 
perverse  (71 

2  Heats  and  cools  gradually 
Ann's  bitter  concoction  (7) 

3  Reasonable  chain  of  thought 

1 51 


4  In  which  a  Q.C.  keeps  his 
small  change?  (4.5) 

5 Gets  touchy  overdraughts?  (5) 

6  Time  for  steady  diversion 
_  from  work  i3.2.4) 

7  The  smallest  round  Wearside 
make  the  most  spare  i7) 

8&  21  Venue  for  those  who 
want  to  go  out  to  play  (4-5.7J 

14  Have  fun  with  a  bird  qearby 
1*4.5) 

16  Where  on  earth  democracy 
rules  OK?  i4.5i 

17 Quiet  walk  with  an  awkward 
gait  t7) 

18  Ruff  to  adorn  Chanticleer's 
fabulous  mate  <71 

20  Follow  the  example  of  a  bird 
no  longer  with  us  (7) 

21  See  8 

23  Large  casks  one  finds  in  a 
capital  city  (5) 

24  Spray  water  on  a  prophet  to) 


Yesterday's  Solutions 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 
ACROSS:  1  Chaser.  4  Round.  8 
Cured.  9  Glasses,  li  Leveret.  11 
Stag.  12  Elm.  14  Edge.  15  Army.  13 
Dog.  21  Ride.  23  Retinue.  25  Cor- 
te«.  26  Niche.  27  Yield.  28  Attest. 
DOWN:  l  Cockle.  2  Armed.  3 
Endorsed.  I  Real.  5  Upset,  6  Design. 
7  Aaate.  13  Martinet.  15  Manacle.  17 
Tricky.  19  Green.  26  Desert.  22 
Dirce.  24  Mead. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 


way  was  made  in  Wahington  last 
month  when  he  met  with  several  key 
lawmakers,  including  Representa¬ 
tive  Gill  Frenzel  of  Minnesota  and 
Senator  Bob  Fackwood  of  Oregon, 
during  the  annual  meeting  of 
Europe an-Lf.S-  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Thomas  Roesch,  commercial 
counsellor  at  the  U.S.  Embassy,  said 
“a  general  consensus"  has  arisen  in 
Congress  to  insert  a  provision  in  the 
law  to  exempt  Israel  based  on  the 
FTA.  but.  he  cautioned.  "There's 
many  a  slip  twixt  cup  and  lip.” 

Yaei  Ephron,  an  economist  at 
Koor  Industries  Ltd.,  discounted 
thethreat  to  Israel  of  being  caught  up 
in  a  trade  spat  between  the  U.S.  and 
Japan,  but  said  the  overall  trend  of 
protectionism  carried  considerable 
risks  for  Israel  and  the  global  eco¬ 
nomy. 

“It  will  hurt  everybody."  she  said’. 
“It  must  boomerang.  It  will  hurt  tbe 
U.S.  too." 

Those  kinds  of  arguments  haven't 
deterred  Richard  Gephardt,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  rhe  amendment  requiring 
retaliation  against  unfair  Japanese 
trade  practices,  from  espousing  a 
get-tough  approach  to  trade  that 
rejects  traditional  trade  negotiation 
strategies.  Instead,  the  Democratic 
congressman  from  Missouri  favours 
an  “emphasis  or,  results"  that  will 
drive  down  a  U.S.  trade  deficit  that 
reached  Slfifib.  last  year.  Critics  of 
protectionism  like  Maor  often  point 
to  a  “lack  of  competitiveness”  as  the 
root  of  Washington's  trade  quan¬ 
dary,  but  Gephardt  is  basing  a  run 
for  the  presidency  squarely  on  his 
philosophy  of  trade  retaliation. 

Protectionism  also  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  ground  in  Europe  in  light  of  a 
trade  deficit  with  Japan  that  has 
climbed  to  S22b.  over  the  last  two 
years. 

Israel's  12-vear-old  associate 
membership  in  the  EC  give  expor¬ 
ters  here  the  same  kind  of  market 
access  as  Israel  get  through  the  FTA. 
Trade  experts  discount  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  Israel  could  inadvertently  get 
caught  in  a  European  fusiHage  aimed 
at  Tokyo.  Mere  pressing  for  Israel, 
they  say.  are  potential  problems 
posed  by  the  entry  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  into  the  EC.  By  1992.  there 
will  be  no  duties  on  Spain's  agri¬ 
cultural  exports,  which  traditionally 
compete  with  Israeli-grown  pro¬ 
ducts,  including  citrus. 

Europeans  like  to  point  to  their 
relatively  relaxed  attitude  toward 
Israeli  trade  policy  as  compared  to 
the  U.S.  For  example.  U.S.  com¬ 
panies  have  filed  several  anti¬ 
complaints  through  the  U.S.  Com¬ 
merce  DepartmejrF-against  Ts^jJLbt 

recent  years,  while  the  last-.  sucSr 
European  case  was  settled  several 
years  ago.  Indeed,  in  what  some 
Israelis  see  as  symptomatic  of  the 
new  U.S.  protectionism,  anti¬ 
dumping  fees  and  countervailing 
duties  several  months  ago  were  slap¬ 
ped  on  pipeline  sold  by  Koor  subsidi¬ 
ary.  Middle  East  Tube  Co.,  the  first 
such  sanctions  by  the  U.S.  against  an 
Israeli  industrial  product. 

Officials  from  the  Industry  and 
Trade  Ministry,  and  Israeli  indus¬ 
trialists  were  rebuffed  in  their  claims 
that  the  U.S.  law  is  unfair  ir  allowing 
numerous  foreign  c.-rr.j-isr.-.c-s  t:«  be 
lumped  together  to  demonstrate  in¬ 
jury  to  U.S.  companies  in  the 
domestic  market.  As  Koor's  Ephron 
says:  "We  must  try  to  convince  the 
U.S.  that  nobody  is  going  to  be  hurt 
by  Israel."  The  case  also  made  clear 
a  point  that  had  been  in  dispute 
between  the  two  countries:  Does  the 
FTA  take  precedence  over  previous¬ 
ly  enacted  legislation?  A  clear-cut 
“no"  from  the  U.S.  in  the  Koor  case 
led  Israelis  to  ask  for  a  clearly  drawn 
exemption  in  the  trade  bill  now 
under  consideration . 

Gephardt,  the  U.S.  presidential 
candidate,  outlined  his  trade  ideas  in 
a  Washington  Post  column  headlined 
“The  New  World  of  Foreign  Trade." 
And  in  that  “new  world.”  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  trade  war  no  longer  is 
dismissed  out  of  hand. 

And.  as  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce's  Maor  noted:  “When  a  trade 
war  is  going  on  and  everyone  is 
shooting  in  every*  direction,  you  may 
get  hit." 


Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  and  Conservative  Party  Chairman  Norman  TcbJ.... 

Time  for  a  consolidatio 


The  British  markets  have  already 
discounted  the  Thatcher  win,  and  now  all 
they  have  to  look  forward  to  are  a  few 
short-term  gains  and  a  boring  summer. 


By  STEPHEN  ADDISON 
LONDON  ( Reuters).  -  British  stock 
and  bond  markets  seem  set  to  con¬ 
solidate  after  the  Conservatives’ 
election  victory  on  Thursday,  while 
overseas  attention  once  again  fo¬ 
cuses  on  whether  sterling  will  join 
the  European  Monetary  Svstem 
(EMS). 

The  certainty  of  a  third  term  for 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
boosted  all  three  markets  briefly 
overnight  -  Thursday  -  in  Britain, 
but  the  result  had  been  so  widely 
anticipated  that  early  gains  were 
soon  wiped  out  by  the  profit  takers. 
European  markets  were  largely  un¬ 
affected  by  the  result.  “The  great 
move  into  sterling  began  weeks 
ago."  commented  a  Swiss  dealer. 

Japanese  investment  interest  had 
been  expected  to  be  a  major  influ¬ 
ence  once  the  result  was  known.  But 
the  expected  rush  of  overseas  funds 
has  not  materialized,  dampening  the 
euphoria  for  now,  analysts  say.  Far 
Eastern  money  is  still  there,  howev¬ 
er.  still  interested  and  merely  biding 
its  time,  they  add. 

Partly  because  of  that  sentiment, 
stock  and  bond  markets  are  likely  to 
notch  up  further  gains  in  coming 
weeks  before  settling  down  to  what 
several  market  participants  feel  will 
be  ft.  period  of  stability  verging  .oh 
boredom. 

“There  could  well  be  a  summer 
lull  in  equities  after  a  short-term 
improvement,"  says  John  Mant  of 
brokers  James  Capel.  Adding  that 
any  such  flatness  would  likely  be 
followed  by  renewed  buying  interest 
later  in  the  year.  Ken  Inglis  of  brok¬ 
ers  Phillips  and  Drew  says  the 
equities  outlook  was  “very  positive*' 
and  predicts  a  rise  in  the  Financial 
Times  100  share  index  perhaps  up  to 
around  2400  over  the  next  month, 
from  2284.9  Friday,  before  a  con¬ 
solidation  period. 

The  index  Friday  morning  surgea 
44.4  points,  its  fastest  ever  opening 
gain,  before  running  into  a  wall 
profit-taking. 

Although  Thatcher  won  a  major¬ 
ity,  of  101  seats  in  the  650-seat 
British  Parliament,  well  above  the  40 
to  50  predicted  by  most  opinion  polls 
but  down  from  the  current  144 
majority,  the  size  of  the  majority  was 
not  a  major  factor  in  market  deal¬ 
ings,  analysis  say. 

“Anything  above  50  was 
academic,”  says  John  Shepperd, 
gilts  economist  with  Warburg  Secur¬ 
ities.  Shepperd  says  tbe  Japanese 
will  be  buying  gilts  in  tbe  coming 
months  but  be  also  foresees  a  period 
of  flatness  ahead  with  plenty  of 
domestic  sellers  ready  to  cancel  out 
the  overseas  interest. 

The  pound  was  not  unduly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  election  result.  With 
so  many  market  participants  long  in 
sterling,  awaiting  tbe  slightest  up¬ 
ward  move  to  take  profits,  it  was 
unable  to  record  any  significant 
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7  Esteem 

l  Pharmacist 

8  Victor 

2  Part  of  a  horse's  bit 

10  Warm  scarf 

3  Feather 

it  Cranium 

4  Hairy 

5  Weariness 

13  Combine 
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17  Fast 

11  Vegetable 

18  Lake 

15  Nfed 

22  Bush 

18  Una 

23  Wood  particles 

18  Anything  u-erul 

'21  Sufficient 

20  Earlier 

25  Dinner  course 

21  Not  yet  paid 

EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Kupat  Holim  Cl  a  I  it.  Rome- 
ma,  523191;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin, 
27231 5;  Shu'afat.  Shu’afat  Road.  810108: 
Oar  Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Benny.  174  Dizengoff,  222386; 
Kupat  Holim  Clelit,  7  Amsterdam,  2251*2. 

Ra'anane-fCfarSsva:  Hasharon,  Derec/r 

Hasharon,  Hod  Hasharon. 

Netanya:  Kupat  Holim  Leumit,  9  Smi- 
iansky.  338053. 

Kreyot  Haifa:  Kupat  Holim  Hermann. 
Simtat  Modi'in.  Kiryat  Motzkin,  715136. 
Haifa:  Yavne,  7  ibn  Sina,  £72288. 

DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatries), 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.l.  Misgav  Ladaeti  (ob¬ 
stetrics).  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado 


FIRST  AID 


POLICE 


100 


Dial  100  in  moat  parts  of  the  country- 

In  Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiryat  Shmona 
4444. 


Magon  David  Adorn 

In  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addition: 

Ashdod  51332  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkelon  23333  Kiron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  Kryat  Shmona  *344334 
Bee  rshobe  78333  Nahartya  *823333 
Carmie!  *988856  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  PetahTikva  *9231111 
Eilat  72333  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  322333  R&ronLaSonwzm 

Haifa  *512233  Safed  30333 

HatTOr  936333  TO  Aviv  *54801 11 

Hokm  603133  Tiberias  *790111 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  ansa,  around  the  dock. 

-  Emotion*  Hret  AM.  Tel  Jeru¬ 
salem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  5481111  (chBdrwv' 
youth  03-2611.13),  Haifa  672222,  Beersheba 
418111,  Netanya  35316 
(tape  Ciiofi  Centra  (24  home),  for  help  call 
Tel  Aviv.  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554.  and 
Haifa  382611. 

The  Notional  Poison  Control  Centra  at 
Rambam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529205,  for 
errwgency  cafis,  24  houra  a  day.  for  informs- 
tion  in  cess  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  tWen  bdonnaliun  Centra  TeL  03- 
433300, 433500  Sunday-Thureday,  8  am.  to  8 
pan.  Friday  8  am  to  3  pan. 


FIRE 


102 


FLIGHTS 


gains  Thursday  night  or  Friday,  deal¬ 
ers  say. 

The  likelihood  of  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  intervention  at  around  three 
Deutschmarks  makes  any  major  rise 
seem  doubtful  for  now,  they  say. 

Opinion  remains  divided  about 
the  prospects  for  a  half-point  base 
rate  cut  from  the  present  9  per  cent, 
with  m;»ny  analysts  warning  that  a 
cut  would  bring  an  unwelcome 
growth  in  credit  demand  with  its 
consequent  implications  for  infla¬ 
tion.  They  mostly  agree,  though, 
that  if  Thatcher  does  overcome  her 
objections  to  the  EMS  it  will  prob¬ 
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TADMIOT  '87  is  an  oulsiandina  new  directory  contain-ng  piwr  400  gicv.-y 
pages  at  valuable  mformatfon  on  all  aspects  c:  Uie  Isrsc.i  S  c:m-v 
tions  industry  ~  advertising,  photography,  graphic  c*s-gn,  sr=r- 
and  media. 

The  directory  —  pnnted  to  the  highest  possible  standard  and  rated  3s  one  of 
the  finest  productions  in  Israel  —  acts  both  as  a  valuable  source  o*  ‘^orrr.at  rr. 
and  as  a  showcase  for  the  talents  and  creative  ability  e-aJabte  :r.  the  »smcr: 
markeL 

Among  many  unique  tealures.  Tadnucl  '57  -rcy-;.-.  ,-t  'j?  < o' 

pages  displaying  the  Acrka  of  tep  Lr.otcr'so;  s- -  :  -  j  c-nr.., 
prehensive 73  page  guide  to  local  and  irterr.at.cria;  moi.  a  spec..:;  ;T  ;; i.-o  • 
which  selected  printers  produced  and  primed  examples  *.  tr^::  Krj,\.  l 
marks,  embossing,  lamination,  special  techniques  etc  i  and  a  page  by  cage 
guide  to  the  major  advertising  agencies  in  Israel  —  client  list,  senior  personnel, 
special  services  etc. 

In  addition,  the  directory  contains  information  on  P.fi  cc-mcanies 
promotion  products,  non -published  media,  typesetters,  cofcur  s-roo.-atfj- 
laboratories  and  much  more.  All  this  makes  Tadmot  '8’  the  mosi  vaiuat'? 
publrcation  available  to  advertising  and  marketing  managers  m  is»ae  i 

To  order  your  copy  please  call  04-386247  /  385346  or  wrile  lo  Tadmict  Visual 
Communications  Ltd.  18  Derekh  Hayam,  Haifa  34741. 

Price:  NiS  48  +  Vat  (Includes  package  and  posting). 

Please  note:  Tadmlot  ‘87  is  not  available  in  shops  and  may  be  purchased 
only  through  the  publisher. 
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In  emergencies  (fist  102.  Otherwise,  dial 
number  of  your  local  station  as  given  in  the 
front  of  the  phone  directory. 


24'—. Horn  Right  Inforwetfon  Ser¬ 
vices:  Call  03419712484  (muttHine),  Arriv¬ 
als  Only  (Taped -Message)  03-381111  (20 
fines) 


Get  away  from 
it  all  at  the 
Daniel  Hotel 
&  Spa,  Herzliya, 

keep  in  touch 
with  the 
Jerusalem  Post. 

The  Daniel  Hold  &  Spa 
distributes  complimentary 
copies  of  The  Jerusalem  ~ 
Fok  to  guests  every  day. 
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After  investment  plan  is  rejected 


P/1UHAS  landau 


Travel 

trends 

The  surge  of  incoming  tourism  has 
eased  back.  That  is  the  bad  aew$  in 
the  latest  figures  on  tourist  arrival-^ 
published  last  week  by  the  Central 
Bureau  of  .Statistics.  The  figures  for 
the  next  crucial  month  or  two  wiD 
have  to  be  watched  very  carefully  to 
see  whether  the  April-May  figures 
were  a  blip,  or  the  beginning  of  a  new. 
trend  -  downwards. 

As  of  this  moment,  there  is  no 
cause  for  alarm.  The  chances  are  that 
1987  wHB  be  a  very  good  year  for 
tourism,  and  quite  possibly  a  record- 
breaker,  surpassing  1985.  It  fe  almost 
certain  that  this  year  wfU  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  disastrous  year  of 
1986.  In  crude  comparative  terms, 
therefore,  the  situation  is  OK. 

But  a  closer  reading  of  the  num¬ 
bers  illustrates  why  there  is  cause  for 
a  measure  of  watchfulness,  if  not  yet 
concern. 

It  will  be  recalled,  at  least  by 
regular  readers  of  this  column,  that 
November-December  1986  marked  a 
sharp  turning  point  in  the  decline  in 
tourism  that  bad  occured  in  the  wake 
of  the  Achille  Laura  hijacking  in 
October  1985,  and  the  Rome  and 
Vienna  terrorist  incidents  two 
months  later.  These  shocks,  and  the 
less  dramatic  but  probably  more  po¬ 
tent  factor  of  the  dollar's  collapse, 
sent  tourism  into  a  taOspin  through 
most  of  1986. 

With  the  hoteliers  screaming  blue 
murder  as  Christinas  approached, 
one  might  have  thought  that  Israeli 
tourism  was  a  terminal  case.  Howev¬ 
er,  as  we  ventured  to  point  out  in 
December  and  January,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  hotel  owners  were  thre¬ 
atening  to  dose  down,  their  business 
suddenly  zoomed  ahead. 

True,  the  provisional  figures  we 
reported  in  January,  which  sug¬ 
gested  December  1985  had  been  the 
best  month  ever,  were  adjusted 
downward.  But  the  basic  fact  of  the 
turnaround  in  November-December 
was  absolutely  dearcut.  It  continued 
straight  through  the  first  quarter. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  moans  and 
groans  of  the  hoteliers  and  their 
patrons  in  the  Tourism  Ministry 
were  washed  away  by  this  flood  of 
customers.  The  taHc  turned  to  the 
prospect  of  a  record-breaking  year, 
^1  This  nosy  forecast  is  now  in  doubt. 
Although  no  untoward  events  occur¬ 
red  in  toe  military  ami  other  spheres 
In  theiast  few  months,. thej^qnber of 
incoming  tounstiThascbanged  direc¬ 
tion,  as  the  following  (seasonally- 
adjusted)  figures  make  dean  Janu¬ 
ary  -  106,000;  February  -  114,000; 
March  -  116,000;  April  -  112,000; 
and  May -109,000. 

In  other  words,  the  trend  turned  in 
November  and  peaked  in  March, 
alter  which  it  has  declined  for  two 
successive  months.  If  the  fall  extends 
through  June,  it  wffi  have  to  be  semi 
as  a  fundamental  change  of  trend, 
not  a  mere  slippage. 

The  important  figures  are  the  ones 
showing  a  fall  in  the  April-May  total 
compared  with  February-Mareh. 
Alternatively,  using  1985  as  the  basis 
of  comparison  for  this  year,  instead 
of  1986,  the  above  figures  are  very 
^revealing.  In  tbe  first  three  months  of 
the  year,  1987  was  comfortably 
ahead  of  1985.  In  April  the  figures 
were  neck-and-neck  -  while  May 
1987  was  marginally  lower  than 
1985.  June  was  the  best  month  of  the 
year  two  years  ago. 

What  this  indicates  is  that  the 
minimum  requirement  now  is  for  a 
stabilization  of  tbe  arrivals  rale,  if 
not  for  a  renewed  pick-up.  That  is 
from  the  overall  economic  viewpoint. 
Given  that  there  are  now  more 
hotels,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  are 
still  licking  their  wounds  from  the 
slump,  it  is  probable  that  only  an 
increase  will  enable  the  industry  as  a 
whole  to  be  profitable. 


'One  of  the  liveliest  J 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
TEL  AVIV.  -The  Israel  High  Tech¬ 
nology  Industries  Association  said 
yesterday  it  was  dedaring  war  on  the 
Treasury,  which  last,  week  rejected 
tbe  group’s  plan  to  encourage  ven¬ 
ture  capital  investment  in  small, 
export -oriented  companies. 

At  a  press  conference  the  associa¬ 
tion's  chairman,  Moshe  Cohen, 

|  termed  the  fight  &- struggle  against 
what  he  caDed  “a  Treasury  policy 
that  will  bring  ruin  to  tbe  high  tech 
sector."  • 

Two  years  ago,  the  group  repre¬ 
senting  800  small  firms  in  tbe  fields 
of  electronics,  biotechnology,  agri¬ 
culture,  medicine  and  security  first 
put  forward  a  proposal  under  which 
the  government  would  allow  inves¬ 
tors  to  take  a  tax  deduction  if  they 
put  their  money  in  funds  arranged  by 
sector.  For  instance,  one  fund  would 
include  small  biotechnology  com¬ 
panies,  while  another  would  com¬ 
prise  security  firms. 

Cohen,  said  that  in  rejecting 
the  plan,  which  tbe  group  had  hoped  - 

CURRENCY 
AR 


Dollar  recovers 
but  trend 
is  downward 

The  dollar  recovered  on  Friday, 
after  being  lower  all  through  last 
week.  Boosted  by  tbe  end-week. 
U.S.  trade  figures,  which  showed 
that  the  deficit- narrowed  in  April, 
from  March,  the  U.S.  currency  en¬ 
ded  little  changed  over  tbe  week.  An 
0.3  percent  rise  in  the  May  Producer 
Price  Index,  against  0.7  per  cent  gain 
in  April  also  aided  the  dollar. 

The  Venice  meeting  of  the  Group 
of  Seven  ministers  last  week  was 
basically  disappointing  from  tbe 
market's  viewpoint,  although  it  was 
no  surprise  that  the  summit  failed  to 
come  up  with  anything  tangible.  The 
Japanese  prime  minister,  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone,  said  tbe  G-7  was  deter- 
rained  to  prevent  a  further  drop  in 
the  dollar 

Tbe  pound  sterling  benefited  from 
tbe  Conservative  Party’s  victory. 
Although  it  moved  down  against  the 
dollar  on  Friday  its  trade-weighted 
index  against  all  currencies  re¬ 
mained  relatively  high. 

The  overall  picture  of  currency 
trends  in  the  market  is  very  neutral, 

trading  Tange.  "Although  the^major 
trend  is  still  down  for  the  dollar, 
short-term  movements  reflect  its  re¬ 
silience  and  ability  to  stabilize.  Mar¬ 
ket  operators  are  sceptical  about  the 
U.S.  currency's  ability  to  move  up 
strongly,  indicating  that  adjustments 
to  interest  rate  differentials  and  mac¬ 
roeconomic  policies  already  under¬ 
taken  will  take  considerable  time 
before  they  redress  global  external 
imbalances.  3 

Nevertheless,  the  abflhy  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  discount  events  and  economic 
trends  well  in  advance  requires  cau¬ 
tion  in  trading  currencies  till  it  shows 
its  next  course. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boat  Barak  Advisory  Service. 
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A  review  of  the  best  of  Jewish  and  English  literary  traditions,  TEE 
JEWISH  QUARTERLY  is  an  independent  journal  that  explores  a  wide 
range  of  topics  and  ideas,  with  contributions  from  an  array  of  renowned 
Jewish  writers.  The  highly  respected  London-based  magazine  covarstbe 
full  spectrum  of  the  Jewish  experience,  with  articles  on  everything  from 
art  to  Zionism.  The  Jewish  Quarterly  —  now  available  by  subscription 
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would  yield  "hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars, "  the  Treasury  had  qted  the 
failure  of  government  research  and 
development  funds  to  revitalize 
financially  troubled  Elsant  Ltd. 

'  life  problems  small  Israeli  com¬ 
panies  have  in  exporting  their  pro¬ 
ducts  are  reflected  in  the  fact  that  4 
per.  cent  of  the  approximately  800 
high  tech  companies  in  Israel 
account  for  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
the  exports  on  a  dollar  basis.  “Which 
.  means  something  is  wrong  with  the 
SYStem/1  Cohen  said. 

Small  Israeli  high  tech  firms  are 
.  foiling  to  reap  tbe  fruits  of  their 
product  development  for  lack  of 
marketing  funds,  said  Cohen,  who  is  1 
managing  director  of  Pan  Universe 
International,  a  security  firm.  Cohen 
estimated  that  marketing  abroad  re¬ 
quires  three  or  four  dollars  for  every 
dollar  spent  in  research 

Cohen  said  that  the  situation  in 
the  high  tech  sector  had  grown  so 
bad  that  large  numbers  of  technically 
trained  Israelis  were  leaving  tbe 
country.  He  presented  figures  at 
yesterday's  press  -conference  show¬ 
ing  that  some  200  Israelis  with  post- 
doctorate  degrees  had  left  tbe  coun¬ 
try  in  the-past  year. 


BUSINESS  BRIEFS 

Joblessness 
declined 
in  1st  quarter 

The  civilian  unemployment  rate 
fell  to  5.7  per  cent  in  the  first  three 
months  of  tbe  year,  compared  with 
6.7  per  cent  in  the  previous  quarter 
and  7.2  per  cent  a  year  ago,  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  repealed 
yesterday. 

If  said  an  average  of  84,000  people 
a  week  were  out  of  work  but  actively 
seeking  employment  during  the 
January-March  period.  By  compari¬ 
son,  the  total  civilian  work-force 
totalled  1.478  million  in  the  quarter, 
or  50.3  per  cent  of  the  civilian 
population-. 

Seasonally  adjusted,  the  rate  of 
labour  force  participation  was  about 
the  same  as  in  the  year-earlier 
period,  at  50-5  per  cent. 

The  statistics  bureau  noted  that 
the  participation  rate  of  men  in  the 
work-force  had  declined,  to  62.4  per 
cent  in  January-March,  compared 
with  63.1  per  cent  in  tbe  previous 
quarter  and  63.5  per  cent  a  year 
earlier-  By  comparison,  the  rate  for 
women  grew  to  39  per  cent,  from 
38J  per  cent  both  in  the  October- 
Uecember  quarter  and  a  year  ago. 

THE  INVESTMENTS  CENTRE  of 
the  Industry  and  Trade  Ministry 
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-Indexes' 


General  Share 


23  Share  General  Bond 

■Shares  Movements — — - 


Advances 


Selected  Prices 


ED 

Unchanged 


Price  raver  % 

_ _  HIS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

Mpytaf-mimmim") 

OHH  22700 

Maritime  2130  4037  +34 

.  General  non-air.  28000  22  +02 

RBI  0430  4238 

Commercial  Banks 

(pit  of  "annulment") 

IDBr  96090  318  -02 

Union  0.1  71400  72  -03 

Discount  122600  123  -04 

Mizrahi  39900  SI2  -02 

HapoaUm  r  85820  •  873  -04 

General  A  187560  19  +0,4 

Uuiql04s--  l— 41820  1253  +06 


Mortgage  Banks 


Leuml  MorLr 
Dov.  Wort 
Mshkmr 
Tafahotr 
Meravr 


11010  265  +02 

4020  2182  -  - 

3840  1085  +7-0 

26050  248  -  +12 

8480  368  +24 


Financial  Institutions 

AflricC  No  Trading 

Laumilnd.  •  14550  80  +03 

Ind.  Dev.  DD  No  trading 

Ctal  Leasing  01  26600  48 

Insurance 

Ararat 0 1 1  1500  223 

Phoenix  Ol  782  5409  +23 

Hamlshmarl.0  6450  280  -13 

Menorahl  3070  60  +54 

Seharr  538  20770  +63 

Securitas  1340  696  -02 

23cm  Hold.  1  10600 

Trade  &  Services 


MeirEzra 
ClalTratflng 
UghttraneOl 
Cold  Storage  13 
Den  Hotels  13 
Yarttan  Hotel 
Hllonl 
M.LL 
Teem  1 


1045  882  +23 

508  48866  +47 

28073  93  +1.0 

14S7  830 

2136  358 

3250  365  +43 

22122  400 

17250  20 

891  2500  +13 


Real  Estate,  Building  end 
Agriculture 


Azorim 
AMtav 
Africa  1st.  0.1 
Africa  1st.  13 
Dankner 
J-E-C. 

BsysJdeO.1 
Mehedrin 
Hadarim  Prop. 

Abbreviation*: 
s.o.  eailare  only 
Jjlo.  buyer*  only 


1470  12948  +14 

1851  568  +13 

58200  20 

46348  237  +03 

7550  426  -33 

343  10576  +24 

6068  329  +23 

7050  886  +23 

1870  704  +1.0 


b  bearer 
r  tag  (stared 


Industrials 

Dubskb 

Tempo  13 

Sunfroet 

Adgsr 

Aigeman 

Ligat 

Potgut 

Gibor  Sabrina 

UitlenOklr 

Wlre&Cabla 

la.  Can  Co.  14 

Zion  Cables  53 

Packer  Steel 

Obit 

Bron 

Aryt 

Clal  Election  lea 
Spoctronix  13 
TAX  13 
YJ*.Ctal 
Ackennain  13 
AIDsnce 
FuttIHzeni  04 
Haifa  Own. 
PerielaM 
Frutarom 
Koorp 


Israel  Corp.  13  511 

WoBsonli'  13881 
Hapoatim  Inv.  119 
Mizrahi  InvmL  379 
Yissum  Z 

-  Pome  03699  T 
Pbyon  187! 

Oil  Exploration 

PBzOnExpL  419 

J.O.ELL 

23  Shares 


Name 

Firat  busman 
Haesnehz 
Superset/ A 
Supareol  B 
Deleter 

Prop.  &  Bulkflng. 

ILDCr 

bf»u 

CtaiREstato 

She 

Delta  GelBI 

Agan 

Tevar 

Dead  See 

Patrochem 

ACM 

Central  Trade 
Del  Industrie* 
KM  Develop. 
Blem 

Discount  Invest 
Clal  13 
Pbz  Invest. 


Declines 


no  trading 
34868  62 


17500 

111 

+83 

780 

7920 

+83 

18506 

148 

+43 

i  376 

4602 

+03 

2250 

2260 

+0.4 

15000 

258 

-13 

9850 

517 

+2.1 

73000 

28 

-0.7 

5235 

6175 

— 

3525 

2107 

+103 

20400 

206 

+23 

570000 

7 

+0.4 

443500 

15 

+13 

28180 

78 

_ 

2990 

6073 

+3.1 

1611 

1630 

— 

1845 

679 

+43 

231 

22931 

+ai 

700 

4804 

+43 

no  trading 

5270 

29 

— 

1010 

8656 

+3.1 

'566 

9537. 

— 

45215 

110 

+43 

18483 

907 

-13 

t  Companies 

5101 

4272 

+23 

138800 

— 

— 

11900 

501 

+47 

37500 

48 

+03 

288 

24075 

+43. 

128 

— 

18750 

219 

+6.7 

tion 

41500 

33 

+33 

no  trading 

yesterday  approved  13  industrial 
projects  representing  an  aggregate 
investment  of  S17  million.  It  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  projects  would  even¬ 
tually  produce  $9.8m.  in  exports  and 
13&jobs> 

Among  the  projects  approved  was 
a  waste-recycling  plant  -  the  first  in 
Israel  -  that  will  process  paper,  plas¬ 
tic  .glass  and  metal. 

TEVA  PHARMACEUTICALS  Ltd. 
reported  preliminary  results  to  the 
Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  yesterday 
for  tbe  year  ended  March  31.  It  said 
sales  were  $139.64  million,  pre-tax 
profit  $21. 29m.  and  net  earnings 
523.72m.  Teva  added  that  it  would 
be  paying  a  dividend  of  14.2  per  cent 
a  share. 

GERMAN  TOURISM  to  Israel 
would  double  if  Jerusalem  would 
organize  a  better  information  cam¬ 
paign,  Stuttgart  Mayor  Manfred 
Rommel  told  Tourism  Minister 
Avraham  Sharir  yesterday. 

Stuttgart  will  be  the  first  of  tbe  40 
West  German  towns  and  cities  twin¬ 
ned  with  locations  in  Israel,  to  hold 
an ‘Israel  Week  aimed  at  encourag¬ 
ing  tourism  to  Israel  during  its  40th 
anniversary. 

Last  year,  140,000  Germans  vi¬ 
sited  Israel,  down 20,000  from  1985’s 
record  level.  Sharir  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  that  there  are  definite 
indications  that  1987  will  be  a  record 
year  and  that  1988  will  be  even 
better. 


Statistics 

Stock  Indices 

Ganeral  (axdaromt) 
Non-argrm.  Banc* 
Arrangement  Bank* 
Mortgage  Banks 
Financial  hut. 

Insurance 

Commerce  &  Services 
Rant  Estate  ft  Agric. 
Industrials 
Food  &  Tobacco 
Textiles 
Mania 

n».raai  ntr.M 

uoaiuflo 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invest. 
Investment  Cos. 

On  Exploration 

Bond  Indices 

tndax-1  in  kod  Bonds 
Fully  tinted 
Partially  tinted 
Foreign  Currency 
FC  denominated 
'  FC  tinted 
Short-term  0-2  yre  • 
Short-medium  2-5  yra 
'  Medium-long  5-7  yre 
Long-term  7+ yra 

Turnovers 


Total  Shores 
Non-arrangement 
Arrangement 
Bonds 

Treasury  Bills 


NIS  17331,700 
NS  14388300 
NS  2.172300 
NS  4332300 
MS  4312300 


Share  Movement* 

Advances  218  <48) 

of  which  5%+  3G  (4) 

buyers  only  0, 

Declines  --  -*■-■•■  -  -••  ft Q33T 

of  which  5%+  7  (40| 

se  Here  only  0  £3) 

Trading  Halt  38  (33)  - 

Bond  Market  Trends 

Index-tinted: 

3%  fully  tinted  Mixed  to  T% 

425%  fully  linted  Mbcodto  1% 

80%  Anted  Mbcodio  1% 


Double  tinted: 
Admon 
Rimon 
GHboe 


Mixed  to  3% 

Fells  to  3% 

Generally  rises  to  2% 
Generally  rises  to  2% 


■  FC  denominated  Slightly  mixed 
T-bIHt  173-183% 

Arrangement  Yields 

HJBord.  1432% 

Unton  0.1  •  1443% 

DtaountA  1435% 

Mizrahi  R.  1346% 

HapoaUm  R.  1431% 

General  A  1336% 

Leuml  Stock  1434% 

Fin.  Trade  1  1435% 


Price 

1  PVOT 

NTS 

7* 

Change 

Price 

7  over 

MS 

% 

Change 

TUP 

1200 

+136 

7900 

533 

+23 

391 

6000 

+0.75 

382 

12670 

+1.1 

15042 

300 

-025 

15020 

200 

-04 

12167 

1050 

-130 

12300 

298 

+01 

2980 

12880 

— 

2380 

2089 

3880 

600 

+025 

•  3890 

763 

+  13 

79859 

200 

-026 

79990 

151 

-Ol 

4961 

300 

-230 

4800 

381 

-S3 

753 

38300 

+0.10 

773 

8009 

+33 

19872 

280 

+135 

20130 

141 

+2.6 

5270 

600 

— 

5270 

187 

1830 

2800 

+035 

1950 

679 

+13 

15686 

2903 

2680 

18470 

+035 

+035 

no  trading 
2930  8365 

01.7 

BOO 

19000 

+330 

820 

10518 

+525 

449038 

28 

+230 

449038 

3 

+23 

12882 

1020 

+035 

12882 

534 

+03 

Z70 

189000 

+135 

277 

70195 

+43 

11418 

560 

+1-60 

11419 

312 

+13 

6309 

810 

+1.75 

6420 

353 

+3.5 

6804 

3800 

+136 

8870 

602 

+23 

1389 

26400 

+130 

1425 

10513 

+33 

3518 

400 

+0-50 

3680 

391 

+5.1 

appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  16.56  for  8  words;  Bach 
additional  word  NIS  2.07 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  23  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2J38.  All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  —  70  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  —  5  p.xn.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa;  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  ail 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


VEHICLES 


iiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii 

SERVICES 


,  i  u  1 


PROFESSIONAL  Engfish  word  processing  Jast 

service.  CC-S8S390. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


YOUNG,  ENERGETIC  Israeli  University 
graduate  (male)  with  drveretffed  background, 
seeking  ihe  right  position.  Hebrew  and  English 
speaking.  TcL  02-711881. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


,1  I  I  I  IU  II  H  I  I  I  l  l 


ELECTRONIC  COMPONENTS  IMPORT 
company  is  seeking  English  Typist/ 
Correspondent;  working  hum  08:00-1  fc30. 
5-day  week.  For  appointment  call:  03-374823 
or  write:  P.O.B.  lSKinTel  Avhr61180. 

TOP  SALARY  to  top  English  typists,  short¬ 
hand,  telex  aid  worifrwccuof  operate©.  Im¬ 
mediate  employment-  Flexible  horns.  Trans¬ 
lators’  Pool.  100  Ben  Yehuda  St.,  Tel  Aviv 
9  ajn.-2  p.rn.  TeL  03-221214.  02-234265/^7. 


Al'LrlES'S . . .  £ 

CODE  . - . - . TEL.  — 


a  Condifons  of  the  tender  89  wel  as  afl  other  peranerHrnotrnfflxxt  ran  oeraxHinoairarii 

Tuesday,  June  16, 1957  from  Bie  Agency,  17  Kaplan  Street,  Tel  Aviv,  room  717 

between  am.  and  1 2  nexjn,  against  a  noo-refunctote  payment  of  NtSZSa- 

4  A  spedal  tour  dlte  construction  ste  tor  contractors  wB  be  held  c*i  Thursday,  jute  25, 

1957,  departing  at  950  a-m.  from  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Agency  BuBding  In 
Beeraheba,  Henrietta  Szold  St,  comer  Shazar  St 

5  Bids  ahoukl  be  subirttted  not  later  flian  1S0p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Juty  8,1987.  at  thfl 

address  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  above.  _•  _ _ 

5  This  tender  b  open  only  to  contractors  registered  Uiaccotdancewffli  the  Art  re^nflng 

Registration  of  Corttractora  far  the  Execution  of  Engtoeering  and  Construction  Worts 
I9ffl,auch  contractors  to  abide  by  requirements  ol  the  Act  and  to  be  eflgMe  to  cany 

out  the  works  as  specified.  ' 

7  The  Agency  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  lowest,  or  any  other  ad. 

-*i7ZVX2-FM 


PASSPORT  VOLKSWAGEN  transporter 
minibus  I«g5.  42^)00  km.  Tel.  02-434104 

(N.S.). _ 

PASSPORT  SUBARU,  stadoowason.  auto¬ 
matic.  radio.  1980.  Tel.  02434104  RS. 

Ambassador 

Tel  03-5102014 
International  and 
local  MOVING 
Special  offer: 

$t*40  per  q  cu.m,  to  NY. 


Salvador  Dali 
is  Leaving... 

M  fl  t  « 


Dali  Exhibition 

presently  at 

the  Tel  Aviv  Museum 
will  close  on 
Sat.,  June  20, 1987. 

DON'T  MISS  IT! 

Jnnszt-FM 


Conserve 

energy. 


WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  -  The 
U.S.  trade  deficit  narrowed  in  April 
for  the  second  straight  month  and 
further  Improvement  is  expected,  tbe 
government  said  Friday. 

“We  wiD  see  occasional  monthly 
setbacks,  but  the  improving  bread 
wiH  continue,”  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige  said  after  his  de¬ 
partment  released  the  trade  figures. 

Tbe  trade  deficit  feO  to  $133  bil¬ 
lion  in  April  from  $  13.6b.  in  March, 
showing  tbe  effects  of  the  decline  in 


the  value  of  the  doBar,  which  has 
made  imports  costifer. 

In  a  separate  report,  the  Labour 
Department  said  wholesale  prices 
ruse  03  per  cent  in  May,  a  sign  that 
inflation  eased.  Prices  rose  0.7  per 
cent  in  April. 

The  Commerce  Department  also 


tones  by  03  per  cent  in  April  after  a 
0.4  per  cent  March  gam,  suggesting 
corporations  slowed  the  pace  of  res¬ 
tocking 


Discount  (June  121 


First  Inti  (Jane  12) 


Shekel  Deposits  (annual  rates) 

BmJp  Ehnoitt 

Last  Updated  Tapas  7dayi  Udup  SOdaya 

Knl&TlO)  MO-999  UO  1100 

1.000-9399  1235  1230  13.00  1430 

10300-49399  1330  1330  14.00  1530 

503Q0+  1430  1430  1430  1530 

Hapoalbn  Uunal)  Up  to  999  730  BM  8.M  1030 

1300-9399  1330  1330  13.50  1430 

10300-49393  1330  1330  1430  15.00 

50300+  14.00  1430  14J50  1550 

Diaooant  (JknM  12)  50-990  830  830  1030  11.00 

1300-9390  13.00  1330  1430  1530 

10300-99390  1430  1430  1530  1630 

Flrat  Inti  (Jana  12)  50-999  830  9A0  9.40  1130 

1300-4339  12.00  1230  13.00  13.10 

5300-9399  1330  1330  14.10  1430 

10.000-48399  1330  14.10  1430  15.10 

50.000*  1430  14.60  1430  1820 

Patah  (foreign  currency  deposit  rates,  June  12) 
Cafrancy(nfa.dapaafti  3  MONTHS  6  MONTHS  12  MONTHS 

U.S.  dollar  18100,000)  5375  8375  7.000 

PBund  Sterling  fC1 00300)  7350  7375  7.750 

Dsutachmarit  (DM  200300)  2250  2375  2.625 

SwinfraiKCSF  2003001  2375  2300  3.750 

Yan  |3  mititon  yen)  2375  2325  2750 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEU  Ml.  Rates  vary  according  to  slza  of  deposit. 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (June  12) 

CHEQUES  AMD 

TRANSFERS  BANKNOTES  Rap. 


Tapaa 

&00 

7day* 

830 

14  days 

930 

30  day* 

1230 

1235 

1230 

1330 

1430 

1330 

1330 

1430 

1530 

1430 

1430 

1430 

1530 

730 

B.00 

9.00 

1030 

1330 

1330 

13.50 

1430 

1330 

1330 

1430 

15.00 

14.00 

1430 

1430 

1530 

830 

830 

1030 

11.00 

1330 

1330 

1430 

1530 

1430 

1430 

1530 

1630 

830 

940 

9.40 

1130 

12.00 

1230 

13.00 

13.10 

1330 

1330 

14.10 

1430 

1330 

14.10 

1430 

15.10 

1430 

14.60 

14-80 

1830 

Bay 

Sell 

Boy 

SMI 

Rates 

Currency  bastel 

13730 

1.8930 

— 

1.6838 

U3L  dollar 

13961 

13059 

135 

1.62 

13969 

Deutschmark 

03834 

03944 

036 

090 

03899 

Pound  starting 

2.6345 

23674 

237 

238 

23606 

French  franc 

02644 

02677 

025 

027 

02662 

Japanese  yen  1100) 

1.1107 

1.1246 

1.09 

1.13 

1.1175 

Dutch  florin 

0.7844 

0.7942 

0.77 

030 

02900 

Swiss  franc 

13666 

1.0800 

1.04 

139 

1.0750 

Swedish  krona 

02533 

02565 

025 

026 

02550 

Norwegian  krone 

02388 

02418 

023 

024 

02404 

Danish  krone 

02351 

02381 

023 

024 

02387 

Finnish  mark 

02838 

0368S 

036 

037 

03862 

Canadian  dollar 

1.T828 

1.1875 

1.18 

121 

1.1906 

Australian  dollar 

1.1372 

1.1514 

137 

1.18 

1.1449 

6.  African  rand 

0.7823 

03021 

031 

031 

03379 

Belgian  franc  (101 

04252 

0.4305 

0.42 

043 

0.4292 

Austrian  sctillting  (10) 

12S83 

12740 

123 

129 

12684 

Italian  lira  (1000) 

12201 

123S6 

1.19 

125 

12274 

Jordanian  dinar 

— 

4.49 

4,77 

4.7109 

Egyptian  pound 

— 

— 

0.87 

0.72 

0.7825 

ECU 

13343 

13572 

— 

— 

23471 

Irish  punl 

22673 

23968 

231 

246 

23838 

Spanish  peseta  (100) 
SOURCE:  BANK  LEUMJ. 

12699 

12811 

123 

T31 

12777 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (June  12) 


Precious  Metals 


Ubor  Rates 


London 

am.  fix  _ 

_ 46030 

Sterling 

1  months  5  months  8  months 
9fe  Hi  Vis  8<Vfe 

London 

pm.  fix . 

45546 

Dollar 

7Via 

71ft 

7 fe 

Paris 

noon  fix 

45934 

S-franc 

4fe 

3fe 

Zurich 

p.m.  fix . 

_ 45625 

D-mark 

3"/l. 

3'VW 

London 

Spot _ 

_ _  790.75 

Ysn 

3*Vhi 

3fe 

3fe 

London 

pJTL  _ 

_  688.00 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MIDLAND  BANK 

Foreign  Currancy  Crossrates  (London  15:30  QHT.) 


Foiwaid  ratos 
Pound  starling 
Douttdhmaric 

Dutch  florin 
French  franc 
Japanssayan 
Italian  Ure 
Boig  Ian  franc 
Canadian  dollar 
ECU 

S.  African  rand 
Austrian  achllling 
Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krone 

Share  indices 


Spot 

3morahs 

6  months 

12  months 

1.6520130 

63/58 

95/90 

130/120 

>UJJ^wri5 

. 157/W2  .. 

320/315  . 

680/670 

14985/05 

127/122 

267/257 

570645 

2338030 

103/98 

222/217 

530515 

6345000 

199210 

370/410 

570/670 

1433000 

124/118 

252/242 

550/530 

1308.0103 

90/120 

179210 

320400 

973056 

6/2 

12/7 

30/20 

1339000 

39/44 

75/80 

130/150 

1,149905 

12/15 

35/40 

70110 

0497985 

15/5 

25/10 

65045 

1269/70 

10/8 

21/18 

42/32 

62900700 

270/290 

04S/S85 

1275/1350 

6.6875/25 

1190/1220 

2260/2310 

42204320 

6.790000 

340080 

640/740 

11001300 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (June  12) 


U.S.  Money  Rates 

Prime  rata  — - . . 83 5% 

Broker  loan - — - 130% 

NY  Euros  |3  months) - Wu-Vib'I* 

New  York  Foreign  Exchange 


Fad  fundt  {total  - 
Long-term  bond . 
Discount  rate  — 


_ 3fc% 

_ 1  V&iB-tyB 

_ 53% 


DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAW  _ 

13085106  1-4890100  13521128  1439095  13398103 

13142  13080  13630  14335  13415 
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Group  of  investors  organizing  to  establish  partnership  with 
overseas  companies,  and  to  obtain  area  franchises  for 

cable  television. 

Investments  required: 

1.  $200,000  (for  the  first  10  months]  for  initial  running-in  period. 

2.  $20— 25m..  spread  over  a  maximum  of  5  years,  for  settingup  network. 
First  funds  required  in  12  months. 

3.  $1.5m.  I  within  6  months)  for  setting  up  of  plsnt,  in  partnership  with 
overseas  plants. 

Serious  investors  only.  Active  partimrcliiji 
Please  write  to  P-O.B-  2076,  Savyon. 
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Not  helpful 


THAT  COLOURFUL  one-time  “Black  Panther”  leader  and 
currently  a  communist-front  Knesset  member,  Charlie  Biton, 
was  out  to  give  the  lie  to  the  old  adage  that  Oriental  Jews  in 
Israel  are  overwhelmingly  hawkish  and  anti-Arab.  So  he  put 
together  a  delegation  made  up  mostly  of  like-minded  Sephardi 
neighbourhood  and  development  town  residents,  and  took 
them  to  Budapest  where  they  met  with  a  delegation  of  what  Mr. 
Biton  described  as  “the  sole  legitimate  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people.” 

Since  he  is  said  to  be  well-versed  in  the  realities  of  life  in 
Israel,  the  head  of  the  “mainstream”  PLO  delegation  to  the 
Budapest  meeting,  Muhammad  Abbas  (Abu  Mazen),  cannot 
have  been  under  any  illusion  about  the  political  weight  carried 
by  the  Israeli  group;  even  if  be  drew  some  encouragement  from 
their  very  presence  in  his  company  and  in  knowing,  in  fact 
deliberate,  violation  of  Israeli  law. 

But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  meeting  itself  wiU  do 
anything  to  “improve”  the  tough  image  of  Jews  from  Arab 
lands  living  in  this  country,  or  persuade  them  to  be  more 
accepting  of.  and  less  embarrassed  by,  Mr.  Biron's  brand  of 
politics  and  his  stage  antics.  It  will  certainly  do  nothing  to 
hasten  the  advent  of  peace  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians. 

The  image  of  the  PLO  in  Israeli  eyes  is  largely  that  of  an 
unscrupulous  terrorist  organization  dedicated  to  the  extirpa¬ 
tion,  if  not  in  one  fell  swoop  then  in  stages,  of  Israel  as  a  Jewish 
state.  Although  the  organization's  language  has  grown  con¬ 
siderably  more  moderate  since  its  establishment  some  20  years 
ago  -  it  now  even  acknowledges  Israel’s  factual  existence  -  the 
ultimate  purposes  of  the  PLO  have  not,  to  put  it  mildly,  been 
altered  beyond  recognition. 

Friends  of  the  PLO,  who  see  in  it  a  rightful  partner  in  peace 
as  ’’the”  representative  of  the  Palestinians,  commonly  impute 
to  it  the  sole  desire  of  establishing  an  independent  Palestinian 
state,  perhaps  in  association  with  Jordan,  on  the  old,  and  long 
despised,  1949  armistice  lines.  That,  however,  is  not  how  the 
PLO  defines  its  aims  in  its  own  propaganda.  To  give  Mr.  Biton 
credit,  he  at  least  had  the  grace  to  adopt  PLO  phraseology  in 
bidding  Israel  -  in  a  statement  be  issued  after  the  meeting  -  to 
“recognize  the  national  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people, 
including  the  right  to  an  independent  state  of  their  own 
alongside  the  State  of  Israel.” 

“Including”  an  independent  state  -  but  not  excluding  what? 
No  particularly  esoteric  knowledge  is  required  to  answer  the 
question. 

As  the  PLO  does  not  recognize  Security  Council  Resolutions 
242  and  33 S  as  any  more  binding  -  if  binding  at  all  -  than  other 
UN  texts  on  the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  it  finds  no  reason  to  forget 
that  some  40  years  ago  the  UN  General  Assembly  passed  a 
partition  resolution  with  boundaries  less  generous  than  those  of 
the  armistice  agreements.  And  then  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
repatriation  to  Israel  of  the  Arab  refugees  from  the  war  the 
Arabs  made  on  Israel.  And  much  later  still  another  resolution 
equating  Zionism  with  racism. 

Not  to  mention  a  string  of  resolutions  affirming  the  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  the  Palestinian  people,  “including”  their  right  to  a 
state  of  their  own.  It  is  on  that  basis  that  the  PLO  will  deign  to 
go.  as  a  separate  delegation,  to  an  international  peace  confer¬ 
ence  in  which  the  big  powers  will  force  Israel  to  endorse 
“Palestinian  rights,”  and  in  which  there  will  be  no  direct 
negotiations  with  Israel  at  all. 

It  is  a  pity  the  members  of  the  Israeli  delegation  to  the 
meeting  in  Budapest  did  not.  once  they  were  there,  at  least  use 
their  time  productively  by  making  it  clear  to  their  PLO 
interlocutors  that  by  resting  on  that  basis  they  were  merely 
prolonging  the  agony  of  their  own  Palestinian  people. 

...and  not  legal 

WITH  THE  EXCEPTION  of  MK  Biton,  who  is  safe  behind  his 
parliamentary  immunity,  the  returned  members  of  the  Israeli 
delegation  to  the  Budapest  conclave  may  all  face  prosecution 
on  charges  of  either  conferring  with  foreign  agents,  or  of 
consorting  with  terrorists,  or  on  both  charges.  The  precedent 
has  already  been  set  in  the  ongoing  trial  of  four  members  of  the 
Israeli  team  to  a  similar  meeting  with  the  PLO  in  Bucharest  last 
year. 

It  was.  after  all,  to  bar  precisely  such  assemblies  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Jewish  state  that  the  Knesset  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  anti-terrorism  ordinance  not  long  ago.  And 
it  was  to  test  that  legislation,  through  open  and  mocking 
defiance,  that  the  Israeli  friends  of  the  PLO  went  first  to 
Rumania  and  then  to  Hungary. 

The  legislation  was  widely  attacked,  before  its  adoption,  as 
both  stupid  and  wicked,  and  as  more  likely  to  bring  Israel  into 
ridicule  and  contempt  than  to  aid  in  battling  terrorism.  Had  the 
anti-Kahanism  bill  not  been  tacked  on  as  a  rider,  it  might  have 
gone  down  to  defeat.  But  it  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  and  those 
who  break  it  must  bear  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

The  perpetrators  are  entitled  to  consider  themselves  agents 
of  the  noble  cause  of  peace,  service  to  which  should  -  in  their 
eyes  -  take  precedence  over  blind  obedience  to  “mere"  positive 
law.  The  state's  machinery  of  justice,  while  granting  them  the 
full  benefit  of  due  process,  cannot  but  sweep  away  their 
pretence  as  resolutely  as  it  must  reject  the  argument,  based  on 
similar  reasoning  about  state  law,  that  halacha,  when  in  conflict 
with  a  “mere"  fiat  of  the  Knesset,  overrides  it. 

An  honest  motive  may  help  mitigate  the  severity  of  a 
sentence.  It  cannot  and  must  not  excuse  the  commission  of  an 
offence. 
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(Continued  From  Page  One) 
shmitta  problem  which  took  account 
of  Zionist  and  national  needs  as  well 
as  Halacha.  Sharon's  condcuct  had 
done  damage  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  Chief  Rabbinate  and  the 
state,  he  warned. 

Sharon  said  that  in  his  meeting 
yesterday  morning  with  the  two  chief 
rabbis,  he  reached  a  number  of 
understandings,  but  several  gaps  still 
had  to  be  bridged. 

Rabbi  Eitan  Eisman,  director- 
general  of  the  Chief  Rabbinate,  said 
that  Sharon  yesterday  promised  the 
chief  rabbis  that  the  same  mills  that 
had  used  wheat  from  abroad  during 
the  lost  shmiita  would  be  the  ones  to 
use  it  this  time. 

If  other  mills  wished  to  use  im¬ 
ported  wheat  (in  order  to  benefit 
^om  kashrut  certification  of 
ultra-Orthodox  rabbis)  the  chief  rab¬ 
bis  would  be  involved  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  They  also  agreed  that,  despite 
this  year's  bumper  crop  of  wheat  due 
to  heavy  rainfall,  the  ministry  would 


BETWEEN  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
and  Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres  the  carriage  of 
state  is  being  pulled  in  two  opposire  directions, 
because  the  two  leaders  and  their  parties  differ 
widely  on  the  issue  of  an  international  peace 
conference  for  the  Middle  East. 

The  cabinet  is  evenly  divided  on  the  issue,  as 
is  the  Knesset,  and  thus  Israel  is  threatened 
with  a  period  of  political  paralysis.  The  actions 
of  cabinet  members  are  once  again  dictuted  by 
narrow  electoral  interests  rather  than  broad 
national  interests  -  beginning  with  such  sensi¬ 
tive  issues  as  "Who's  a  Jew”  (in  an  attempt  to 
woo  Shas)  and  ending  with  the  Lavi  (the 
aircraft  industry  has  the" potential  to  affect  five 
Knesset  seats)  that  have  a  multi-million  dollar 
impact. 

If  none  of  the  parties  show  a  willingness  to 
compromise  soon  -  and  in  light  of  their  man¬ 
euvering  that  is  unlikely  -  new  elections  will  be 
called  for.  However,  ft  is  extremely  improb¬ 
able  that  new  elections  will  lead  to  a  resolution 
of  the  outstanding  problem. 

In  11  elections  held  so  far  in  Israel,  the 
Israeli  voter  has  never  given  any  party  the 
mandate  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  state.  As  a 
result,  we  have  been  continually  saddled  with 
coalition  government.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  new  elections  will  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  obtaining  a  dear  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  from  the  Israeli  voter. 

Even  though  the  issue  of  the  international 
conference  is  a  crudal  one,  an  election  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  contested  on  all  outstanding 
issues.  The  campaign  would  be  liberally  pep- 
pered  by  accusations  and  counter-accusations 
as  to  which  party  is  responsible  for  the  Iran 
arms-deal  fiasco,  who  “abandoned”  Pollard, 
who  got  the  country  in  or  out  of  Lebanon  and 
whose  proposals  are  going  to  lead  to  the 
nation's  irrevocable  economic  ruin. 

The  Israeli  voter  will  again  cast  his  ballot  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  The  outcome,  if  we  are  to 
judge  by  preceding  elections,  will  not  be  much 
different  from  what  it  is  today.  We  will  have 
gone  through  a  charade,  accompanied  by  a 
vast  outlay  of  funds  for  campaigning,  and  a 
further  extended  period  of  government  inac¬ 
tion,  to  return  to  our  present  position. 

It  is  no  secret  that  in  Israel,  neither  parties 
□or  elections  are  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  clear  choice  for  any  coherent  policy . 
After  the  elections,  it  can  be  assumed  chat  both 
parties  will  be  able  to  claim  victory,  as  voters' 
desire  will  be  puzzingly  unclear  and  foggily 
articulated,  and  the  manner  of  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  shall  remain  at  a  dead  standstill. 

SINCE  the  issue  confronting  the  nation  could 
affect  the  state's  demography  and  destiny, 
strategy  and  survival,  it  is  vital  chat  the  issue  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits,  in  relative  isola¬ 
tion  from  the  mind-boggling  complexity  of 
Israel's  politics.  That  could  be  accomplished 
by  holding  a  referendum. 

In  a  referendum,  the  voters  make  a  decision 
on  a  given  question,  rather  than  transferring 
the  authority  of  decision-making  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  or  parliament  on  that  issue.  Usually, 
the  voter  is  asked  to  answer  “yes"  or  “no"  to  a 
specific  question,  or  to  tick  off  the  alternative 
of  his  choice  between  two  proposals.  Referen- 


The  case  for  a 
referendum 


i£rvin  Bimbaum 


dums  are  not  necessarily  binding  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  Thev  can  be  optional,  or  consultative 
-  although  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  dismiss  lightly  the  choice  of  the 
people. 

Roughlvhalfof  the  modem  democracies  use 
referendums.  In  many  instances,  referendum 
is  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  Constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  adopted  by  the  legislature 
are  often  submitted  to  the  voters  for  approval. 
In  some  instances  there  is  no  constitutional 
provision,  yet  the  government  will  opt  for  a 
referendum. 

The  most  instructive  referendum  of  that 
kind  was  called  for  in  June  1975  by  British 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  on  the  issue  of 
the  European  Economic  Community  -  the 
onlv  referendum  ever  held  in  that  country. 

It  was  decided  to  submit  the  question  to  the 
voters  owing  to  the  far-reaching  consequences 
of  the  decision,  some  of  which  may  be  felt  only 
in  generations  to  come.  Joining  the  EEC 
carried  in  its  wake  not  only  economic  implica¬ 
tions  but  also  certain  limitations  on  sovereign¬ 
ty,  since  some  activities  would  henceforth  be 
supervised  from  Brussels  (the  headquarters  of 
the  EEC),  as  well  as  a  likelihood  of  progressive 
federalism  in  the  years  ahead. 

Although  rhe  EEC  referendum  was  the  first 
in  Great  Britain,  two  years  earlier  the  first 
referendum  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  held  in 
Northern  Ireland  on  a  question  not  dissimilar 
from  the  one  Israel  may  be  facing  today.  The 
ballot  papers  presented  to  the  voters  of 
Northern  Ireland  in  1973  required  them  to  put 
a  cross  signifying  assent  to  one  or  other  of  the 
following  questions: 

•Do  you  want  Northern  Ireland  to  remain 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom? 

•Do  you  want  Northern  Ireland  to  be  joined 
with  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  outside  the 
United  Kingdom? 

Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  went 
to  the  polls,  voting  overwhelmingly  for  the 
status  quo.  The  purpose  of  the  referendum  in 
1973  was  not  to  determine  whether  Northern 
Ireland  was  to  remain  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  was  regarded  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  It  was  rather  to  remove  the  issue  of 
the  border  between  the  two  Irelands  from  the 
sphere  of  politics. 

SOME  OBSERVERS  claim  that  a  referen¬ 
dum  requires  a  highly  sophisticated,  politically 
oriented  electorate.  An  intelligent  opinion  on 
such  matters  as  an  international  conference  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  may  demand  a  fund 
of  information  and  technical  knowledge  which 
the  ordinary’  citizen  does  not  possess.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  cogent  arguments  against  a 


referendum.  The  British  voter  and  the  v”tsr  of 
Northern  Ireland,  backed  by  a  nch  tradition  o-s 
democracy,  could  be  trusted  suc"  *!n 

instrument  of  power.  Nations  not 
such  a  tradition  may  sec  tne  re.crendum 
abused  as  it  was  by  Hiller,  who  it  .o 
further  his  totalitarian  ends. 

It  could  be  arcued.  of  course,  thu!  Stasis  * 
use  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  to  support  hn  Cu.: 
of  the  Personality  does  not  necessarily  discre¬ 
dit  all  popular  assemblies  and  parliamentary 
democracv.  How  the  referendum  is  applied 
and  how  a  parliamentary  assembly  is  allowed 
to  function  determines  whether  they  serve  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

The  example  of  Italy  may  demonstrate  the 
application  of  a  referendum  to  a  public  that  is 
considered  not  highly  sophisticated  and  no* 
deeply  steeped  in  the  democratic  tradition.  In 
May  1974.  the  following  question  was  placed 
before  the  Italian  voter:  "Do  you  want  La« 
No.  S9S  of  1  December  1970  -  Norms  uf  the 
Dissolution  of  Marriage  -  to  be  abrogated 

That  question  is  remarkably  technical, 
cumbersome  and  difficult,  and  it  does  not  state 
that  the  proposition  at  hand  simply  is: 
“Though  we  are  mainly  a  Catholic  state,  do 
you  agree  that  divorces  should  take  place 
lecaliy.  as  parliament  had  proposed  in  i tjT:l  1 
To  complicate  matters,  electors  who  were 
against  divorce  needed  to  vote  “yes  .  and 
those  who  were  for  it  needed  to  vole  "no. 
Nevertheless,  subsequent  polls  showed  that 
per  cent  succeeded  in  voting  as  they  wanted. 

Evidently,  it  is  not  so  much  the  wording  of 
the  question  that  matters,  but  the  discussion 
preceding  it.  In  Australia,  prior  to  a  referen¬ 
dum.  the  government  publishes  pamphlets 
containing  “Arguments  in  Favour"  and 
“Arguments  Against."  The  pros  and  the  cons 
are  allowed  equal  time  to  present  their  case. 
The  debate  centres  on  the  merit  of  the  issue  at 
hand.  Under  such  circumstances  it  does  not 
become  diffused  by  other  extraneous  consid¬ 
erations.  The  voter  can  zero  in  on  his  target 
and  present  his  verdict. 

THE  ISRAEL  government  and  most  Kne^ei 
members  view  the  referendum  with  a  mixture 
of  distaste  and  horror.  It  is  an  issue  which 
unites  the  Likud  and  Labour.  Only  very  re¬ 
cently  did  Peres  show  a  tentative  readiness  to 
reverse  his  position. 

Aversion  to  referendums  usually  stems  from 
the  concern  that  it  leaves  the  representative 
bodies  powerless  by  transferring  the  decision¬ 
making  power  to  the  people:  that  demagogues 
are  apt  to  abuse  this  power  to  the  detriment  of 
democracy;  that  its  repeated  use  may  produce 
political  instability  as  a  result  of  manipula¬ 
tions;  that  the  rights  questions  may  no.  be 
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NUCLEAR  ENERGY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  an  article  on  May  28, 
Ya'acov  Friedler  pointed  out  that 
Israel  would  make  an  error  in  choos¬ 
ing  the  nuclear  option  to  solve  its 
energy  problems.  This  raises  quite  a 
few  important  questions  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  mankind  of  which  we,  in 
France,  are  particularly  aware  since 
we  have,  for  a  large  part,  chosen  this 
very  solution. 

Probably  carried  away  by  his  en¬ 
thusiasm,  the  author  of  the  article 
makes  a  certain  number  of  untrue 
statements  in  his  attempt  to  bolster 
his  case. 

1.  It  is  not  right  to  say  that  the 
French  programme  has  only  had 
“marginal  effects."  since  nearly  70 
per  cent  of  the  electricity  produced 
in  France  comes  from  nuclear  power. 
This  energy  is  produced  at  a  very 
competitive  cost;  in  fact,  we  export 
part  of  our  production  to  EEC  mem¬ 
bers. 

2.  The  coal  crisis  began  long  be¬ 
fore  nuclear  plants  were  put  into 
operation.  Coal-producing  countries 
like  West  Germany  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  similar  crisis  without  a  very 
developed  nuclear  programme. 
South  African  coal  (prior  to  the 
embargo)  and  Colombian  coal  are 
delivered  to  French  harbours  at  a 
price  considerably  lower  than  that 
produced  in  the  Lorraine  mines,  the 
richest  we  have. 

3.  Finally,  the  nuclear  solution 
was  the  only  one  which  could  meet 
our  increasing  requirements,  since 
most  hydroelectric  sites  had  already 
been  put  to  use .  contrary  to  what  the 
author  implies  in  his  article. 

4.  There  are.  of  course,  serious 
security  problems,  which  arise  with 
every  technological  advance.  May  ! 


point  out  that  French  nuclear  plants 
are  known  to  be  some  of  the  safest  in 
the  worid.  However,  if  Mr.  Friedler 
is  so  interested  in  pollution,  why 
does  he  not  address  himself  to  the 
problem  of  the  ordinary  hydroelec¬ 
trical  plants  which  release  thousands 
of  tons  of  highly  toxic  elements  into 
the  atmosphere? 

ALAfN  PIERRET 
Ambassador  of  France 

Tel  Aviv. 

Ya'acov  Friedler  comments: 

Actually  I  was  not  carried  away  by 
my  enthusiasm,  because  I  personally 
believe  we  shall  have  to  learn  to  live 
with  nuclear  energy.  France,  by  re¬ 
fusing,  at  the  last  moment,  to  sell  us 
a  reactor,  has  in  fact  put  off  that  day 
for  us.  All  I  did  was  to  report  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Bunyard,  who  is 
something  of  an  expert  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Bunyard  certainly  holds  that 
the  French  programme  has  only  a 
"marginal  effect"  since  electricity  is 
only  a  part,  and  not  the  major  one, 
of  France's  total  energy  consump¬ 
tion.  He  also  argues  that  it  is 
“cheap"  because  the  base  cost  of 
electricity  is  provided  by  cheaper 
coal. 

He  also  holds  that  the  French  coal 
industry  was  finally  mined  by  nuc¬ 
lear  power. 

Mr.  Bunyard  believes  that  the 
nuclear  solution  is  not  the  “only 
solution"  to  increasing  needs  and 
indeed  it  should  not  be  a  solution  at 
all. 

The  final  record  of  French  nuclear 
power  stations  would  of  course  be 
that  much  more  credible  had  the 
Chernobyl  disaster  not  shown  what 
may  happen,  and  in  the  view  of  the 
pessimists  will  happen. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  You  devoted  your  leading 
editorial  of  June  9  to  the  events  in 
Dehaishe  which  you  labelled  a  “pog- 

_ it 

rom. 

Certainly  you  are  not  unaware 
that  the  world  pogrom  originated  in 
Russia,  where  it  denoted  organized 
massacres  and  looting  directed 
against  the  Jews,  and  evokes  in  us 
sad  memories. 

Ail  those  who  care  for  the  image 
of  Israel,  for  the  future  of  Israeli- 
Arab  relations  and  for  democracy, 
should  condemn  the  action  of  some 
Jewish  settlers  in  the  Dehaishe  re¬ 
fugee  camp.  Yet  I  hope  that  many  of 
your  readers  were  upset  by  your  use 
of  the  word  pogrom  ip  this  context, 
which  is  completely  inappropriate 
and  outrageous  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  action  in  Dehaishe  was 
prompted  by  numerous  provoca¬ 
tions  by  the  camp  residents,  whereas 
no  Jewish  provocation  preceded  the 
pogroms  in  Russia. 

2.  Nobody  was  physically  injured 
nor  was  there  any  looting  in  the 

““P-  REN£  WEIL 

Jerusalem. 

Sir,  - 1  do  not  question  17j<?  Post’s 
right  to  criticize  those  who  burst  into 
an  Arab  camp  and  broke  windows  or 

AMBASSADOR 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  In  view  of  the  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  about  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  ambassador  in 
Washington,  I  venture  to  suggest 


POGROM 

1 osi  fired  shots,  and  even  to  condemn 

ading  them  as  vigilantes  who  might  be  well 
Us  in  advised  to  leave  their  protection  to 
‘pog-  the  Israeli  army.  I  can  also  weli 
understand  those  who  daily  face  the 
iware  real  threat  that  one  of  the  rocks 

edin  thrown  ar  them  from  Dchmthc 

“ized  might  seriously  injure  or  maim,  or 
:cted  even  kill  them  or  one  of  their  chil- 
in  us  dren  and  who.  frustrated  by  the 
inability  of  the  authorities  to  cffec- 
tnage  tively  protect  them,  entered  the 
raeli-  camp  and  made  a  ruckus, 
racy*  However,  by  no  stretch  of  the 
some  imagination  is  there  the  slightest 
e  re-  resemblance  between  what  took 
ny°f  place  at  Dehaishe  and  a  pogrom, 
ruse  Such  a  poor  choice  of  words  to 
itext,  describe  the  response  of  some  Jews 
iriate  to  Arab  rock-throwing  attacks  from 
Dehaishe  does  more  than  just  troial- 
was  ize  Jewish  tragedy  and  manifest  an 
voca-  insensitivity  to  Jewish  travail.  It  im- 
ereas  plies  equation  of  Jewish  acts  of  re- 
d  the  sponse  to  hostile  Arab  acts  of  aggres¬ 

sion  -  however  misguided  the  Kiryat 
jured  Arba  Jews  may  have  been  to  Ye- 
1  tnc  spend  as  they  did  to  Arab  rock 
VEIL  throwers  -  with  the  unspeakably 
barbaric  acts  of  horror  perpetrated 
Post's  ky  the  murderers  of  innocent  Jews  in 
it  into  re°l  pogroms  over  the  years, 
ws  or  Jerusalem.  MICHAEL  KAMEL 

)OR  IN  WASHINGTON 

*01/  that  Tuvia  Tsafrir  should  have  been 
e  be-  appointed.  He  is  probably  the  only 
d  the  person  who  could  equally  well  have 
joint-  presented  the  points  of  view  of  both 
>r  in  Shamir  and  Peres.  F.  MEYER 
geest  Tel  Aviv. 
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.  SABBATH  TV  PROGRAMMES 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  be  done  about  The  Cosby  Show, 

Sir,  -  Why  are  the  most  interesting  which  is  a  very  popular  programme 
and  entertaining  TV  shows  screened  and  starts  before  the  Shabbat  ends, 
on  the  Sabbath  and  Holidays?  This  is 

most  unfair  to  religious  viewers.  In  AV7  M.  ROMBERG 

particular,  I  wish  something  would  Jerusalem. 


follow  its  usual  allocation  of  about 
one-third  local  wheat  and  two  thirds 
imported  wbeat.  __ 

According  to  Rabbi  Eli  Ben- 
Dehan,  an  aide  to  Sepahrdic  Chief 
Rabbi  Mordechai  Eliafau,  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  a  friendly  one,  with  Sharon 
insisting  that  be  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  interest  of  the  chief  rabbis  in 
the  matter. 

Sharon  said  that  he  had  acted  in 
response  to  the  requests  of  other 
rabbis  who  had  come  to  him  many 
weeks  ago.  Sharon  bad  not  met 
earlier  with  the  chief  rabbis,  be  said, 
because  he  had  been  abroad. 

The  chief  rabbis,  for  their  part, 
explained  to  Sharon  that  if,  as  the 
ultra-Orthodox  believe,  the  pros¬ 
criptions  of  shmtta  affect  local 
wheat  despite  the  chief  rabbis’  rul¬ 
ing,  theu  it  would  be  contrary  to 
Halacha  to  profit  by  selling  it 
abroad. 

"They  [the  ultra-Orthodox]  want 
to  make  the  whole  state  their  Shab¬ 
bat  goy,"  Ben-Dehan  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post* 


Tax  Free 

Trade-ins 


Special  Offer  to  Diplomats 
and  Non-Residents 

Tuv-Gal,  the  BMW  agent  in  Tel 
Aviv  offers  outstanding, 
personal  si  !ce  —  new  and 
used  BMW  a.  other  fine  cars. 
All  1987  model  BMWS  for 
immediate  delivery,  at 
attractive  prices. 

274  Dizengoff,  Tel  Aviv, 
TeL  03-242008, 03-222344. 


FOR  TOURISTS: 

FROM  $6  gjfr 

A8  cam  now.  Pk*  upunddeOvaryfim 

TAMIR,  Rent-a-Car 

8  KfcarHa’atzmauLHotanya. 
053-331 831  (day}:bS3-25763 


YOUR  CAR  IN  ISRAEL 
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AT  YOUR  SERVICE 


GREAT  COMPANY 


Hundreds  of  current  cars 


LOW  PRICES 


SUPER  SERVICE 


Branches  all  over 
the  country 


BEN  GVRJON  AIBPOBT  03.9721027/8 
THAVTV  03203366 
JBRUSAUM  02699093-636183 
NATANYA  053.616982 
HERTSUYA  052.552692  £ 

ASHKHON  05122726.22284  r* 

HAIFA  04 380639 

EILAT  059.74027  c 

TIBERIAS  06 7.92244  ext  267  Z 

BBS  SHEVA  057424922  P 

ASHDOO  055.34177 


Cars  For 
The  Diplomatic  Corps 


Our  reputation  is  built  on  our  credibility, 
and  40  years’  service  to  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

If  your  CD/CC  car  is  for  sale,  we  will  offer  you 
the  best  price  and  conditions. 
Professional  advice  and  service. 


Free  of  Charge. 

43  Derech  Petah  Tikva,  TeL  03-612299, 03-624797 
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Feldheim  Books  $ 

TORAH  LITERATURE  OF  QUALITY  hi 


HEBREW  BOOK  WEEK 

at 

FELDHEIM  PUBLISHERS 

20%  —  25% 

on  our  entire  listing  of  over  300  titles 
from  Sunday,  June  14 

At  the  Feldheim  Book  Store,  20  Straus  St,  Jerusalem 
Open  non-stop  from  9:30  a.m.-7:30  p.m. 

From  Wednesday,  June  17 
at  the  Feldheim  Stand,  Hebrew  Book  Week 
Liberty  Bell  Garden,  Jerusalem 
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DAILY  BUS  TOURS  . 
FROMTEL  AVIV  AND 
JERUSALEM  S  40-  RETU 

OUR TOURS TO EGYPT BY BUS 
TOUR  201  4Cays'3Rigfi!5 
Tourist  Class  i^«e1  w'rtfi 
breakfast  &  one  panorama 
aghtseeinstour 
TOUR2U2  4days3ng‘rlS 
Tourist  Class  hoipi  wn*i  i 

breakfast  and  dinner  and  2 
fun  sightseeing  days  m  Ca-'-o . 
TOUR202A  with 
accommodation  m  Cairo  m 
5  star  hotel 

TOUR  203  8days-7r-:3h!- 

indud  rtq  Luxor  ard  Aswan.  - 

Tounst  Class  twa  With  ^ 
breakfast  and  dinner 
4-star  hotels  inUi«H-ard 
Aswan 

TOUR  203 A  wr.h 
aceominodati  cn  to  Cairs  to. 

5  star  hotel, 

TCL  AVIV- CAIRO  FUGHT 
m  combi  nation  with  tour.  . 

•ndudes  transfer  irem  Cairo 

airpon  to  hotel 
SPECIAL  OFFER; 

HUS  TRANSFER  TOCA1RO 
oneway,  plus  3  nights 
accornmodatjoriwith 

breakfast  Ltfus  Hotel 
(2-star). 

V1SATH6  SAME  DAY 
Onty  in  Tel  Atfv.  Suojecns 
Consulate  office  hours. 

TEL  AVIV; 

HfiHayariconSt.  Tef.  03-54*1 
Tlx:  34 1331  01  n  l-_ 

42  Ben  Yehuda  St 
Tel.  03-5486622, 

Tlx;  342166  GALAK 1^ 
JERUSALEM: 

SeenStraSl  ,94181;' 

Tei.  02-246668, 231223  S 
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